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of H& D Service 
——— 
‘ariff 
a O matter what your packaging problem is you need a 
eat copy of this valuable H & D booklet “How to Pack It.” 
ried, It explains fully these four-fold benefits of H & D service: 
ning 1. The World’s Largest Packaging Organization ing the packaging requirements of thousands of 
serv- giving you the advantages of the efficiency and econ- shippers in all lines of business. 
om omy afforded by abundant resources, large pro- 4. A Staff of 50 Trained Package Engineers 
—_ duction volume and ample facilities. —to analyze your problems and re-plan ‘your 
2. Wide Spread Locations — Twenty-five mills packaging system. This service is available 
N and factories in addition to thirty-one service without charge or obligation. 
offices, all strategically located to give you This new book on scientific packaging covers 
packaging service as near as your needs. the subject thoroughly and shows the way to 
HY 3. The Experience of Half a Century—in meet- real shipping economy. 
— THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER COMPANY 
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TO PERFORM EFFICIENTLY s 
MERIT CONTINUED PATRONAGE |}. 


The National Freight Company through its net work 
of Consolidated Car Services throughout the country 
offers to the SHIPPING PUBLIC 
FASTER TIME IN TRANSIT 
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LOWER TRANSPORTATION COST | 
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JUDSON FREIGHT FORWARDING COMPANY G. W. SHELDON & C0. 


For rate schedules and other details see our office in your city. 
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“The Right Way to Ship” 


~~ UNTVERSAR> 


O 
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Coast to Coast 


Both Ways 


Are you using our Eastbound 


Service? You should be. 
EASTBOUND 


Consolidated cars of Machinery, 
Metal Automobile Parts and 
other related articles from Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Oak- 
land and Seattle. 


WESTBOUND 


Consolidated cars of Machinery, 
Automobile Parts, Paints, Var- 
nishes, Tires, Drugs and other 
commodities to Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Oakland, Port- 
land, Seattle, alsoSalt Lake City 
and Spokane (except Drugs). 


UNIVERSAL 


TRANSCONTINENTAL 


FREIGHT SERVICE 


Operated by 


UNIVERSAL 
CARLOADING & DISTRIBUTING CO. 


Offices in All Principal Cities 


Consolidators of machinery, merchandise, automo- 


bile parts, etc., for more than 30 years 
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On Full Train Loads— 
Or Smallest of L C L Shipments— 
Speed and wonanda¥ 


Service to industries on the Belt Rail- 
way Co. of Chicago lines is of the 
utmost importance to us; their suc- 
cess is our success. Modern motive 
equipment means better service. Bet- 
ter service means more business for 

(the industries and we are geared 
accordingly. Consequently new cus- 
tomers, new occupants of our terri- 

| tory, are constantly coming in to 

enjoy the “twenty-five trunk line” 
fast service—at Chicago rates. 





_B. R. C. delivers to—and receives 
from—every trunk line out of 
Chicago. 


There are two universal L. C. L. 
freight stations, daily cars to all con- 
necting lines, and daily through cars 
to destinations. At Clearing there are 
modernized facilities for through 
freight. Industrial locations on the 
Belt Railway of Chicago are a com- 
bination of convenience to market, to 
distribution, manufacturing and 
sales centers, quick service to all 
parts of the country, and reasonably 
priced land, that cannot be found 
elsewhere. 


The BELT RAILWAY COMPANY 
of CHICAGO 
Industrial Department 
F. J. WASSON 


General Traffic and Industrial Manager 
Dearborn Station, Chicago 


J. H. BROWN 
Traffic and Industrial Manager 
Dearborn Station, Chicago 


Telephone Harrison 3684 
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Speeding 


Your Shipments 


“The Locomotive Mechanic” 
Pis:: SION, accuracy and dependabil- 





ity are the exacting requirements 

made of the Wabash Locomotive 
Mechanic. To him falls the task of con- 
ditioning the giant Wabash locomotives— 
to see that every bolt is tight, that every 
bearing runs true and that all working 
parts are adjusted to perfect alignment 
and performance. 


The Wabash Railway’s enviable record 
for the maintenance of motive power, is a 
tribute to the efficiency of the locomotive 
mechanic. His expert skill and mechanical 
ability, is an added assurance of on-time 
arrival of shipments routed via Wabash 
Red Ball Fast Freight Service. 
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“7 Years Bad Luck” 
Says the Old Adage 

















years ago. 
BUT NOT TODAY! 


Twenty years ago, perhaps, the routing of shipments was governed 
by rules and regulations. Not true today. Shippers broke the rules, 
blasted the ethics. Traffic managers, operating solely on modern 
principles, insist on rapid transit of merchandise. 


Oriental Exports from Seattle are ice to China, Siberia, Great Britain, 
growing. Imports too! Port of Seattle Continental Europe, Africa, Australia 
offers shippers mammoth facilities, and South America. Every day more 
quicker routes to that vast Oriental than 122 ships enter and leave Seattle 
market and the world’s finest harbor. harbor. 


Safety for ships and merchandise. Ship via Seattle. It’s the modern habit 
and you’re sure to save! Write for port 


h , , 
ae anes autre Gonneent book. It’s free and interesting. 


steamship lines from the great 


port of Seattle offer direct serv- BELL STREET TERMINAL 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 











SHIP VIA 5 NEAREST PORT TO THE ORIENT 
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TRANSPORTATION IN THE "NORTHWEST 








- The NEW The LUXURIOUS 
EMPIRE ORIENTAL 

‘7 BUILDER LIMITED 

= Radio Equipped Library Equipped 





NOW 


FASTER TIME—CHICAGO TO PUGET SOUND 


With its fleet of new super-power electric and oil-burning locomotives in operation, 
the Great Northern again leads in time reduction for transcontinental service. The 
new time saves you a full business day between Chicago and Seattle or Portland... 
and the Special Pullman Equipment gives you superlative comforts over the clean, 
cinderless, scenic route. 


SPEEDIER FREIGHT 


To insure faster and safer handling of all kinds of freight... from silk to granite... 

Great Northern adds a fleet of new super-power oil-burning and electric locomotives a 
...each engine specially built to maintain highest efficiency in its own section of 
plains or foothills or mountains. Route your freight via Great Northern between 
St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, Superior, Sioux City, Winnipeg, Billings, Butte, 
Spokane, Portland, Klamath Falls, Ore., Seattle, Tacoma and intermediate points. 


Through Daily Merchandise Cars to and from Pacific Northwest and intermediate points. 


A. J. Dickinson P. H. Burnham H. H. Brown C. W. Meldru H. G. Dow T. J. She 
Passenger Traf. Mgr. Western Traffic hen, General Traffic B “‘'s Asst. Gen Pass. ‘Ast “t- — Mgr. ay Gen. Et. A 
—— — = Seattle, Wash New Yor City R-620, Chicago. Ill 
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THE CLEAN, CINDERLESS, SCENIC ROUTE 
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(Gatveston 


is America’s Port of 
Quickest Dispatch 


ALVESTON’S fast handling of export and import 
shipping meets the needs of today’s traffic require- 
ments. There are no useless delays in the Port of Galves- 
ton. Constantly planning ways of further reducing the 
number of times a cargo must be handled, constantly 
striving for efficient speed in loading and unloading, 


Galveston has earned the name of “America’s Port of 
Quickest Dispatch.” 


Every function of the port is under centralized control. 
This unit management keeps each department keyed to 
a high pitch of speed and efficiency and simplifies deal- 
ings for shippers. 


If you ship to or from the Southwest, investigate the 
advantages that Galveston offers. We invite correspond- 
ence with traffic managers and 
other interested executives. 


Write us for a free sub- 
scription to ‘‘Shippers 
Digest of Galveston,” 


published weekly, giv- 





Galveston Wharf Co. ing full sailing lists of 
vessels in the coastwise 
Room S-1-30 and foreign trade, news 


of cotton, wheat, flour, 
sulphur and general 
cargo movements. Write 
today! 


Galveston, Texas 
Established 1854 


Geo. Sealy,Pres. F. W. Parker,Gen. Mgr. 


‘ __lhePort of- 


LVESTON 
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No matter where you ship 

- avoid disgruntled 
customers by using good 
wooden boxes. 


Crash! Bang! Freight 
cars bump together. 
Good wooden 


protect cargoes, 
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Only wooden boxes can 
stand the jolts and jars ship- 
ments receive en route. 









are weather-resisting 
-- protect merchandise 
from the elements. 









boxes 









with Wooden Boxes 


OUR shipments must be well 

packed to survive the thou- 
sand and one perils they face 
between the time they leave your 
shipping room and the time the 
customer receives them. 


Packages get countless jolts en 
route. Perhaps they are exposed 
lo rain... sleet . . . snow. 
Thieves may break them open... 
steal precious merchandise. 


If the customer receives a dam- 
aged shipment, trouble begins . . . 
red tape unrolls . . . ill-will starts 
... sometimes costly litigation. 


Clearly, it’s a business asset for 
your merchandise to arrive in 
perfect condition. Wooden boxes 
... Strong, sturdy, durable .. . 
will minimize damaged shipments. 


Fivefold Protection* — good 
wooden boxes—assures the de- 
livery of your merchandise in the 
best possible condition. Whether 
you ship by rail, water or truck, 
you will find Fivefold Protection* 
the safest, most economical way 
of packing. 

The Wooden Box Bureau main- 
tains a staff of packing and de- 
signing engineers to assist manu- 
facturers with shipping-room 
problems. Their services are free 
and ‘without obligation. If you 
are confronted with any packing 
or shipping troubles, they will be 
glad to help you. 

Fill in and mail the attached 


coupon. It may mean thousands 
of dollars to you. 


WOODEN BOX BUREAU 


of the National Association of Wooden Box Manufacturers and of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers Association « Chicago, Illinois 


*FIVEFOLD PROTECTION 


Good Wooden Boxes safeguard 
your merchandise against: 


1. Rough Handling in Transit 
2. Hidden Damage my geen 
3. Pilferage 

4. Bad Weather 


5. Disgruntled Customers 





WOODEN BOX BUREAU 
111 West Washington St., Dept. 236 
Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen: 

We manufacture——________and are 
interested in learning more about the ad- 
vantages of Fivefold Protection.* 





Name 





Company 
Street 


City State. 
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Southern Pacific Lines WD “Getting an early morn- 
link three nations, NN om e a) ing start from Southern 
two oceans ...a great - 7 Pre Pacific’s freight station, 
transportation system. San Francisco 





Southern Pacific makes the handling of less than carload or 
package freight an important part of its business. 


Southern Pacific operate through merchandise 
cars, handling less than carload freight from 
principal Eastern and Middle-western cities to 
San Francisco, Sacramento, Fresno, Los Angeles 
and other Pacific Coast points on fast, depend- 
able schedules. 


From stations where these through cars break 
bulk Southern Pacific maintain local package 
cars to all points served by its network of lines, 
which embraces the entire Pacific Coast. 


Southern Pacific 


You are cordially invited to use the facilities of our entire organization in any 
way we can serve you. Simply communicate with our representative nearest to you. 
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An independent national journal of transportation; a working tool for traffic men 
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Our Platform sound legislation in the end may be obtained. The course 

Keep the government out of business. This applies of action to be followed by the committee opens the way 

» ocean and inland waterway transportation as well as for the widest possible expression of opinion on the 


» other business. 
Take politics out of rate-making. 
Regulation of motor vehicle common carriers in 


“Titerstate commerce, and a special fee for the use of the 


“Wiighway as a place of doing business. 


Regulation of intercoastal steamship business. 
Non-discriminatory and reasonable railroad rates for 
shippers, but a rate level high enough to give the car- 


Wiers as a whole the adequate revenue prescribed by the 


sear 


meno: 


“Seesteed 


aw and the Commission. 

Development of inland waterways for commerce 
ly where a careful survey has demonstrated an ade- 
qate traffic demand, and then only for the purpose of 
ermitting private operation of carriers thereon, who 
should pay for the privilege of using the waterways in 
oder to recoup the taxpayers for the cost of develop- 


“@nent and maintenance. 


A traffic department, in charge of a capable traffic 


Ja, for every business concern doing any considerable 


amount of shipping, and a realization by industrial traffic 


J mn that they must equip themselves to give the sort 


of service that will justify employing them. 

If motor vehicles, intercoastal vessels, and inland 
waterway carriers are not to be regulated, then remove 
regulation from the rail carriers. 





PROCEDURE ON HOWELL BILL 

HE Senate interstate commerce committee has 

adopted a wise course of procedure with respect to 
the bill, S. 4005, introduced by Senator Howell, of 
\ebraska, providing for revolutionary changes in the law 
vith respect to rate-making, recapture of excess earn- 
ings, and valuation of railroads. Instead of rushing into 
iearings on the measure, the committee will seek the 
‘iews of all those interested, make a digest of the infor- 
uation thus obtained, and then proceed with hearings, 
jrobably at the next session of Congress. 

Though the Howell bill should not be enacted into 
law, for the reason that it would not improve conditions 
i the field of railroad transportation and would estab- 
lish an unsound relationship between the government and 
the railroads, it may be the starting point for the con- 
‘ideration of legislation that will meet the rate-making 
and valuation problems now confronting the country. 

The important thing now is that sound public 
Opinion be developed on the issues raised to the end that 


problems of rate making and valuation and as to how 
they should be dealt with legislatively. The opportunity 
afforded by the committee should be taken advantage of 
by all who have studied the problems and who have some- 
thing definite to submit for the consideration of Congress. 


PRESIDENT AND SHIPPING BOARD 


HIPPING BOARD troubles have again reached the 

door of the White House. This time they relate to 
a controversy over the proposed sale of two ocean freight 
services of the board in the north Atlantic and to the 
character of ships that it is proposed to construct under 
government loans. Authority to deal with these matters 
has been vested in the board by Congress and yet the 
President, who says that “Congress has provided no 
authority to the President over the policies of the Ship- 
ping Board,” has found it necessary, from his point of 
view, to intervene to the extent of appointing a commis- 
sion to investigate the situation and submit a report. 


Though the point may be made that the President 
is thus unduly interfering with one of the independent 
federal agencies created by Congress, the issue thus raised 
can not be disposed of without taking into consideration 
a number of factors. One of these is that, while it has 
not specifically given the President power over the Ship- 
ping Board, Congress has “hinted” in that direction. Of 
course, in the war period, the President had power, under 
the emergency shipping legislation, to deal with shipping 
problems, but this was taken from him at the beginning 
of the peace era. Under present law, the President is 
directed to designate the chairman of the Shipping 
Board. There is an implication that Congress desired a 
closer relationship to exist between the President and 
the board than, for example, between the President and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. Again, in the 
Jones-White subsidy legislation of 1928, Congress tied 
the President to the merchant marine problem. The 
Postmaster General, one of his cabinet members, is the 
distributor of the ocean mail subvention provided by 
Congress for the upbuilding of a privately owned and 
operated American merchant marine. This legislation 
also brings the Secretary of the Navy into the picture 
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A STEAM- ELECTRIC TRUNK LINE 


400 MILES ELECTRIFIED 


FREIGHT INTERCHANGE PICK UP & DELIVERY 
WITH ALL RAILROADS EXPRESS SERVICE 
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by the provisions relating to approval of plans for vessels 
built under requirements of ocean mail contracts. In 
appropriation legislation, Congress has provided that use 
of a “fighting ship” fund should be made only with 
approval of the President. Thus, it appears that Congress 
1 jas afforded justification, at least to some extent, for 
the President taking a hand in the affairs of the Shipping 
Board. 

Another factor to be taken into consideration is that 
the selling of government ships and the lending of federal 
noney for the building of ships are executive functions 


"4 ad properly could be placed directly under the super- 


§ vision of the President, where it would not be wise to 


z jlace the regulation of freight rates, for example. The 


"4 President should not interfere with the exercise of the 
"| regulatory powers of the Shipping Board or the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 
The Shipping Board is still young. Created by Con- 
' 4 gress in the turbulent days of the world war and charged 
4 yith the largest shipbuilding and ship-management job 
77 ia the history of the world, it has gone through squall 
if, after squall—to put it mildly. It has been taken to task 
4 ty the White House and by Congress. It is threatened 
"4 tow with another congressional investigation. To be a 
"4 bit facetious, the board may be reminded that the first 
"4 hundred years are the hardest. 


DUBIOUS PRAISE FOR HUGHES 


PINIONS written by Chief Justice Hughes in the 

North Dakota intrastate rate case, in Texas and 
New Orleans vs. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, and the Oklahoma cotton gin case have brought 
forth views from persons not opposed to the confirmation 
if Hughes by the Senate that are about as irritating as 
the things said by the senators who opposed his confir- 
mation. In general terms, these views point to the 
Hughes opinions as proving that the new chief justice is 
lot pro this or anti that. Perhaps some of those who 
favored the confirmation of Mr. Hughes think such proof 
isnecessary. If they held that view when they approved 
his nomination, they held him in low esteem. 

No man fit to be a justice of the highest or any other 
court has any right to have any bias, either liberal or 
tonservative, either pro-capitalist or pro-labor—to use 
the terms adopted by the opponents of Hughes—without 
admitting that they are truly descriptive of American 
thought, generally. The sole duty of a judge is to deter- 
mine what was the law on the subject at the time of 
the dispute that has been brought to the court for de- 
termination. 

A judge who gives the slightest weight to the con- 
tention that this is liberal or that is conservative is fit 
oily for removal from his place. As a citizen, a judge 
may have views and cast his vote in accordance therewith 
4s to what the law should have been in the past or should 

in the future; as a judge, however, his duty is to 
decide what the law was when the controversy arose. 
That is his only duty. The judiciary concerns itself only 
with the past. It decides contests arising between citi- 
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zens soon after a statute has been passed as to the mean- 
ing of the language employed by Congress, as in the so- 
called Texas labor case, or long after, as in the Dred 
Scott case. But, whether the controversy arises soon 
after the statute is passed (ten years is soon in the sense 
the word is here used) or long after, as in the Dred Scott 
case, the only thing to be determined is the meaning of 
the language employed by the law-making body. A sub- 
sidiary question that frequently arises, as in the Texas 
case, is as to whether the statute, construed as the lan- 
guage thereof requires it to be construed, is within the 
scope of the power conferred by the Constitution on the 
statute-making body. 

It is irritating to read expressions from men who 
supported the Hughes nomination indicating surprise 
(either anger or approval) that the new chief justice has 
written opinions of the sort mentioned. They indicate 
a lack of appreciation of the solemnity of the judicial 
oath taken by all judges—an oath that requires them to 
put aside their own views as to what the law should have 
been or what it should be, so that, on their sacred honor, 
they may decide what it was when the controversy arose. 

Those senators who opposed the confirmation of 
Hughes, generally speaking, may think they desire judges 
of the type implied by the judicial oath. Really, how- 
ever, they desire judges who will decide their way, with 
the line between the so-called capitalistic and labor 
groups as the one to be followed—on the labor side. 
They subscribe, perhaps unconsciously, in some instances, 
to the Marxian idea of an irrepressible conflict between 
capital and labor, notwithstanding the fact that every 
essential fact in American history controverts the Marx- 
ian idea. The decision in the labor case means no more 
than that, when Congress enacts a statute intended for 
the benefit of labor, the much abused injunction is as 
ready to the hand of a labor group as it is to the hand of 
capital. It also means that, if the American people do 
not like it, they have the power to compel Congress to 
change it, Congress being their agency for the future. 

A court neither adds to nor subtracts from a statute, 
though it is an ordinary figure of speech to say that a 
court’s decision stiffens or weakens a statute, puts in or 
pulls teeth therefrom. Its function is to declare whether 
the language of the statute makes it a stiff or a weak 
statute or whether it has or has not teeth. In the Texas 
case the court found, from the point of view of the labor 
unions, that the law had teeth, regardless of whether 
Congress intended or did not intend that it should have 
the power to bite, and bite hard. A court composed of 
men alive to the significance of the judicial oath is 
neither an aid nor a hindrance to the policy of a political 
body, such as Congress, except as such aid or hindrance 
is created by the words employed in the statute. 


HOLIDAY IN REDUCTIONS 


The Southwestern Industrial Traffic League, in a letter 
dated June 6, signed by its president, Carl Giessow, has made 
the following reply to the letter of Alba B. Johnson, president 
of the Railway Business Association, suggesting a holiday in 
railway revenue reductions (see Traffic World, March 22, p. 759): 


Your letter of March 12, together with suggested draft of a reso- 
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lution favoring ‘‘a holiday from railway revenue reductions,’’ was 
laid before a meeting of the Southwestern Industrial Traffic League, 
held at Enid, Okla., on May 22, and given careful consideration. As 
a result of which, I was requested to advise you that our league 
cannot see the necessity for the adoption of such a resolution, so 
far as the records and conditions in this part of the country are 
concerned, and we are not even convinced that conditions in other 
sections of the United States are greatly different from what they 
have been and are in the southwest. 

It is true that a great number of general rate investigations were 
undertaken as a result of the Hoch-Smith resolution, but these inves- 
tigations would have had to be made anyway as a result of accumu- 
lating complaints filed by shippers on account of chaotic and incon- 
sistent rate situations existing throughout the country. It is our 
opinion that the net result of these general investigations, so far as 
decisions have been rendered, has been favorable to the carriers, 
rather than detrimental, as we feel satisfied that there have been 
more increases than reductions in the aggregate; and. when the final 
decision is announced in the northwest, we are quite well satisfied 
that the carriers will have gained considerably by the investigations. 

Furthermore, we desire to call your attention to the fact that an 
apparent decrease in the rate per ton per mile does not necessarily 
mean that it has been brought about by reductions in rates, but 
may be, and, unquestionably is, largely accounted for by the diversion 
of the short haul, high class merchandise to trucks from railway 
ears. While we have not advocated, and do not now advocate, a 
ehange from rail to truck service, we cannot close our eyes to the 
fact that such change has been going on progressively for the last 
several years, and, as a matter of course, this class of business was 
the class which paid the highest rate per ton per mile to the rail 
warriers and cost them the most per 100 pounds in handling charges 

In this connection I want to direct your attention to the attached 
sheet showing some comparisons taken from “A Yearbook of Rail- 
road Information, 1929 Edition,” published by ‘“‘Committee on Public 
jRelations of the Eastern Railroads, 143 Liberty St., New York.’’ 

It will be noted that, since 1911, the miles of track operated have 
jincreased 17 per cent, while the locomotives in service increased but 
2 per cent; the passenger cars in service but 13 per cent; the freight 
ears in service but 9 per cent; all of which, in our judgment, goes 
to show that the elimination of this short haul L. C. L. freight makes 
it possible to run fewer trains, hence, fewer engines, with consider- 
ably less expense for the loading and unloading of less carload short 
haul traffic. It also makes it possihie to make better time over the 
road, increasing the average miles per day; increasing the number 
of cars per train, account of the business now being through rather 
than local; increasing the number of tons per train, and the speed 
of the trains per hour; for all of which some railroad men are too 
prone to take credit while, in the same breath, deploring the loss of 
this L. C. L. short haul traffic to the trucks. 

On the other hand, the showing of earnings per ton per mile is 
not at all discouraging, since we find that, in 1911, the average rate 
was .743 cents per ton-mile, while in 1928 it was 1.081 cents per ton- 
mile, and the latter figure was practically the same for the years 
1926, 1927 and 1928. 

Again, we find that on the property investment the carriers 
vearned in 1911, 4.84 per cent, while in 1928 they earned 4.65 per cent 
chaying earned 4.74 per cent in 1925, 4.99 per cent in 1926, and 4.30 
‘per cent in 1927. The cash dividends paid compare as follows: 1911, 
‘6 per cent; 1925, 4.5 per cent; 1926, 5.2 per cent; 1927, 5.3 per cent; 
11928, 5.3 per cent; again indicating that revenue reductions have not 
lbeen the fashion in the past few years, or since the results of these 
jeneral rate investigations have become apparent. 


Of course, it is true that taxes have increased on railway property, 
sas they have on all other classes of property, and, much as we deplore 
ithis condition, we rather expect the situation will not change greatly 
wntil the rank and file of our citizenship cease advocating so many 
mew fads and fancies which cannot be inaugurated or maintained 
except at the expense of the taxpaying public. 

It is also true that the wages of railway exployes have been 
greatly increased within the past decade, even to such an extent that 
they now form a preferred class among salaried people, but, we are 
not disposed to quarrel with them, or the carriers, on that account, 
for they were for a time very much underpaid. However, it may well 
be that the time will come when railway employe wages will have 
to be readjusted downward to place them on an equality with similar 
employes in other lines of business. We hope, however, that this 
contingency will not arise in the near future. 


In conclusion, I wish to call your attention to the fact that the 
average freight rate per ton-mile in 1926, 1927 and 1928 on class I 
railroads in the United States was 45 per cent higher than it was in 
1911, and, furthermore, that 1929 was the banner year in railroad 
history, for the roads in the west, and the southwest roads in parti- 
cular showed fine returns for that year. In fact, I note in the annual 
report of an average southwestern road, not nearly the best in the 
west, and not the poorest by any means, a statement to the 
effect that full dividends were paid upon the preferred stocks, 7 per 
«ent was paid on the common stock, and over 7 per cent remained 
tte be carried to profit and loss account and was invested in additions 
sand betterments to the company’s property. The report further 
jpoimts out that ‘‘the property was fully maintained and is in excellent 
ywhysical condition,’ over $1,000,000 more having been spent than in 
tthe previous year for maintenance of way and structures, and con- 
siderably over a half million more than in the previous year, for 
ymaintenance of equipment. 


_ Of course, it is to be regretted that the present condition of 
fousiness is not what it was in 1929; but during this depression we 
hope the railroads will suffer no more than the rank and file of 
our citizens. 

We are not advocating general rate reductions, and we feel 
certain that it is a mistake to assume that a decrease in the rate 
per ton-mile is caused by a rate reduction policy. 


SOME COMPARISONS FROM RAILWAY STATISTICS 


Bases 
Year 1920 1924 1928 
Miles of track operated......... 1911 112% 114% 117% 
Locomotives in service— 
eae so cecccceccoce 1911 111% 113% 102% 
a in service— 
OTROS POWST occ cccccccce 1911 128% 141% 55 
Locomotives in service— ° r we ied 
i ££ >= 1911 144% 160% 159% 


_Passenger cars in service— 


eee ewe eee eeeee 


114% 117% 
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ae = a in service— — 
NE “Satie Sons's a S.n0o sips 1911 110% 
—— cars in service— _— 109% 
verage capacity .......... 1911 115% 2 
Freight cars in service— ” sii 124% 
a 1911 126% % — 
Cars loaded with revenue wa — 135% 
ae ee ee 191 101% 1 
Revenue tonnage originated on ‘ 09% 116% 
Me” wcbenwseteaw aware seen ee 1911 139 2 : 
Revenue tonnage ” a 143% 
Total tramsported .....6...+ 1911 139% 1 - 
Revenue tonnage vee 15% oe 
Tons carries 1 mile........ 1911 165% 155% 113%, 
Revenu e freight service per 70 
PEFBON ...cereccecseseeceece 1911 145% 128% 135 
Average rate per ton-mile-cents 1911 1.052 1.116 0° am Supre 
(.743) 1.osigy YP 
Average revenpe per ton-mile the U 
kB ee 911 142% 150% 145 
Average revenpe per pass-mile % Not $ 
5 ee re 1911 140% 152% 1454 
Freight cars— i au 
Average miles per day..... 24.1 26.8 312 was 0 
Freight cars— a CongT 
Average number in train... 37 42 43 enefi 
Freight trains— : “ 
Average tons per train..... 708 715 193 anglin 
Freight trains— *” GB posed 
Average miles per hour.... 10.3 11.5 12,9 tion it 
Freight trains— - 
Average service per hour... 100% 113% 140% ats, a 
Earnings on property invest- 7 W 
a See eee 1911—-4.84% -08% 4.23% 4.65% Comm 
Cash dividends paid....... 1911—6% 3.8% 4.2% 5.3% to tn 
*1925—1.Q97; 1926—1.081; 1927—1.08; 1928—1.081. gover! 
$1925—4.5%; 1926—5.2%; 1927—5.3%; 1928—5.3%. the ge 
41925—4.74%; 1926—4.99%; 1927—4.3%; 1928—4.65%. tad di 
Johnson Answers Giessow E: 
Mr. Johnson, under date of June 11, replied as follows tam witho 
Mr. Giessow: court 
stood 
I find it difficult to restrain my enthusiasm over your 
June 6 on our appeal for a ‘“‘holiday from railway pd el Be _— 
We shall never make substantial progress in solving this problem rates 
and safeguarding our future from the transportation standpoint unti the fir 
a considerable number of those engaged in traffic on both sides quit 0: 
writing answers off the top of their heads and take to careful, thought- . 
ful, detailed study of all factors and aspects, as you have done, vant 
Such_a letter honors the writer and the recipient and serves the pub- could 
lic. My letter was dated March 12 and yours June 6. It is a satis-MMM in the 
faction to cite this as an illustration of painstaking thoroughness and 
serious interest. of agr 
You recognize how complex are the elements which ought to be the ¢ 
considered in appraising a railway revenue and income situation, adopte 
You deal concretely and cogently with several of them. That is 
what lifts your letter to so high a plane. At the same time, thisggy OUtt 
quality increases the difficulty of returning the comment which your stituti 
discussion deserves. ‘There will be an interval of some weeks dur- naled 
ing the vacation period when consultation with my advisors is in- , 
terrupted. Will you please understand that delay in specific response prese 
will signify an effort to show you the same respect that you have have 1 
eee ee us? beings 
am glad to see that you have sent a co of your letter to the Ciel 
Traffic World. I am handing that journal a po of this acknowledge- mm ‘Cer 


ment, hoping that further comment may be drawn from others, ad- 
dressed either to the Traffic World or to you or me, adding material . 





for us to consider together. “a 
what | 

WOODLOCK MISQUOTED bee 

_ Commissioner Woodlock, in a letter addressed to John@™ ‘ious. 
Knight, chairman of the Commission on Revision of the Publici you h 


Service Commission’s Law, of New York, has called attention had; 
to the fact that in its report to the New York legislature, the Mi the ec 
minority members of that commission have misquoted his position T 


in respect of the federal Commission’s letter to Senator Couzens. @™ prefer 
chairman of the Senate interstate commerce committee, inf case i 
regard to Senator Howell’s joint resolution, No. 104, relating@ ing o; 
to the valuation of the property of common carriers. Th¢M when 
minority members of that revision commission, Messrs. Walsh, possib 


Bonbright and Adie, in their separate report said that the A 


federal Commission’s letter, signed by Commissioner Eastmat, @% or leg: 
“and Woodlock concurred in the point now at issue” recoil i only 
mended that Congress stipulate the basis by which the Coli ¢lags 
mission should value the railway companies for purposes MM Court. 
rate-making and for purposes of the recapture clause of th? HM constr 
transportation act. There 
Mr. Woodlock said he was utterly unable to understatl MM grogs 
how such a complete misstatement of fact could have bec) not p 
made by the minority of the revision commission. Not oll), friend 
said he, did he not concur in the report made by Commissione I intent 
Eastman, but he filed a separate report dissenting altogether Duncig 
to the majority report. He said he could not suppose that bis 
view of the matter was of any necessary weight, for he w4 
not a member of any bar and pretended to no special knowledge Good 
of law beyond that to which a layman might reasonably aspire 
But, said he, it was, however, of some consequence to himsel! MH Adver 
that he be not so grossly misrepresented in this matter. ; 
To show his position Mr. Woodlock sent copies of thi 1830, 
letter, with copies of the letter signed by Mr. Eastman to whici @ the r, 
his dissent was attached, to the members of the revision col oa 


mission and to Governor Roosevelt. 
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Current Topics in 
Washington 





Take thought about the Supreme 
Court of the United States. Twice within 
the last five years it has had to deal with 
political gestures made by Congress. The 
first time was in the matter of mileage 
book legislation. The second engagement 
yas over the Hoch-Smith resolution. In each bit of legislation 
congress intended, or pretended to intend, legislation for the 
ienefit of a particular class. In the mileage book matter it was 
wgling for the support of warding off the hostility of the sup- 
posedly powerful traveling man vote. In the Hoch-Smith resolu- 
ion it intended or pretended to confer class benefit on the farm- 
as, also deemed to be a dangerous bloc. 

With respect to each of those pieces of legislation, the 
(mmission adopted a construction that seemed to carry out 
the intent or pretense of intent of the legislative branch of the 
gvernment. The traveling men and the farmers, according to 
the general thought, were pleased or placated by what Congress 
tad done for them. 

Each of those bits of legislation was handled by the Court 
yithout resort to the branding iron of unconstitutionality. The 
ourt exclaimed to the Commission, ‘““Why, you’ve misunder- 
sood the order of the boss. He did not tell you to prescribe the 
assenger fares you have made. He did not tell you to make 
rates on farm products lower than you could make them under 
the first section!” 

Off the record—as they say at the Commission when they 
vant to get down to foundation rock—almost any sane man 
could find warrant for coming to the conclusion that Congress, 
in the Hoch-Smith resolution, meant exactly that the products 
of agriculture should have preferential treatment. However, if 
the court has approved the construction of the resolution 
adopted by the Commission, the opinion clearly indicated, the 
court would have felt constrained to declare the thing uncon- 
situtional. .Thereby it would have brought on its head the 
maledictions of the professional ‘friends of the farmer” and 
“‘preservers of the plain people.” Justices of the Supreme Court 
have no more relish for denunciation than have any other human 
beings, especially if there is a question of the good faith and 
sincerity of the hurlers of denunciatory words. 

In Washington there is a suspicion that the court, in each 
case, turned the legislation against its makers by holding that 
what they had said did not mean what the Commission had said 
itmeant. Thus far, the court has not been denounced. Why? 
Because the answer to hurlers of denunciations would be ob- 
vious. It could be said to them, “Well, the court told you 
jou had not given such orders as the Commission thought you 
had; why don’t you fix up your orders so the Commission and 
the court cannot misunderstand you?” 

The fact that no effort was made to make a declaration of 
reference for traveling men after the adverse decision in that 
tase is taken by many to show that Congress knew it was mak- 
ing only a pleasant, hand-waving move to the traveling men 
When it enacted that legislation, and that it was not lawfully 
possible to prefer one class of citizens over all other classes. 

Any one familiar with the history of the two ditched pieces 
or legislation can be satisfied with his conclusion that they were 
nly good wishes without thought of their being translated into 
class preferences that would pass the scrutiny of the Supreme 
Court. That body observed the rule that legislation must be 
construed, if possible, so as to sustain its constitutionality. 
Therefore, it is suspected, the court prefers to say that Con- 
sess spoke so confusedly that its servant, the Commission, did 
lot hear it aright rather than to say that Congress made a 
friendly-appearing but insincere gesture, unconstitutional in 
intent or pretense of intent. Thereby it saves itself from de- 
lunciation by the brainless and mentally dishonest. 


supreme Court of 
the United States 
Not So Dumb 





There is interesting reading in the Bos- 
ton and Maine advertisement (Traffic World 
June 7, p. 1528, third paragraph) in which 
13 ¢ it is set forth that its early directors, in 

30, decided to use locomotives, without a horse path between 
€ rails. That determination reminds one of the fact that the 


Good Reading in 
Advertisements 


question of motive power, even less than a century ago, was a 
Even when it was decided to use steam, there was 


great one. 
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another query as to what sort of an engine—a self-propelling 
or stationary one. 

What the directors of the Boston and Lowell, now a part: 
of the Boston and Maine, then did was not quite as bold as: 
would be the selection of Zeppelins by a freight transportation: 
company as its sole means of motive power—but almost. One: 
who remembers his history will recall that at that time there: 
were a good many railroads, in the sense of trade paths om 
which rails of one sort or another had been laid, over which 
cars were hauled by horses, or even propelled by sails, if mem- 
ory is not a fault, so that ultra conservatism called for the 
continuance with horses as possible power. But the Boston and 
Lowell cut loose from all but self-propelled engines, even to the 
extent of making no provision for the emergency use of horses. 

Nearly every advertisement carries a reminder of the in- 
teresting beginnings of railroads or the development of the 
country. Those of the Southern Pacific and the Chesapeake and 
Ohio, for illustration, come to mind instantly because of the 
interesting things they carried in their announcements of a 
readiness to serve. When the advertisement of the Gulf, Mobile 
and Northern first appeared, no one familiar with the terri- 
tory could fail to recall that, out of roads built to develop timber 
tracts, had grown a common carrier that had something so good 
to sell that it told the public about it, even to the extent of 
showing the map of the territory occupied by it. 





Getting a thrill out of the news is 
a pleasant and also an inexpensive 
way of keeping alive interest in this 
sometimes dull world. Labor, the of- 
ficial organ of the railroad brother- 
hoods, however, has recently given it- 
self too much of a thrill out of a freight rate “dope” story sent 
out from Washington by the Associated Press. It has taken 
as inspired—as things are inspired in foreign newspapers—a 
report that “a combination of recent court decisions and busi- 
ness conditions are regarded here as placing American railroads 
in an advantageous technical position to seek a general advance 
in freight rates.” 

“Associated Press Predicts Railroad Rate Boost” is the 
headline Labor places over the story, which, obviously was 
opinion of the man who wrote it—the Associated Press having 
joined the ranks of those who feel constrained to indulge in that 
sort of thing. Labor takes the matter seriously, because, it 
asserts, “the Associated Press seldom indulges in editorial ut- 
terances, confining itself, in the main, to reporting news.” That 
statement was accurate some years ago, but the fact is that 
this news gathering association has yielded to the urge to spec- 
ulate and to write “feature stuff.” 

The cases cited are the O’Fallon and the Hoch-Smith suits. 
The fact is that the decision of the Supreme Court in them re- 
moves two more or less serious menaces to the revenue and 
property of the carriers. Conservation of the property and 
revenue of the railroads is not generally regarded as reason or 
even excuse for proposing increases in rates. As a matter of 
fact, the carriers, both east and west, have been trying, in the 
eastern and western class rate cases, for three or four years, to 
obtain some advances on merchandise traffic, the western case 
having started out as a five per cent increase move. The gen-. 
eral belief is that the western roads will obtain a considerable 
increase and that the eastern will not lose much, if any, in the: 
readjustments those cases will make. 


Labor Organ Takes 
Associated Press 
“Dope” Story Seriously 





“Automatic heat is the demand’ 
of the people and the people’s de- 
mands rule in this (coal) industry 
just as much as in all others” John 
D. Battle, traffic manager of the 
National Coal Association, told the 
production and sales people of that industry, whom he addressed 
at a meeting of the Southeast Shippers’ Advisory Board at 
Knoxville, Tenn., a short time ago. 

“This is the ‘push button’ age, and the service required 
today is such as was never dreamed of a few years ago. The 
automatic coal stoker coupled with automatic handling devices 
is the industry’s answer to this demand for service as well as 
economy.” 

Battle’s thought was that the coal industry simply had to 
process and handle its product so as to give the consumer not 
only the raw material but the service to keep his fire going 
without attention on his part as a méthod to bring the older 
fuel industry back into successful competition with gas and oil. 
Therefore, he talked to the coal men attending the meeting on 
their production and selling problems more than he did his fel- 
low traffic and transportation men. Indirectly, he told the pro- 
duction and sales people of the industry that the traffic men 
had solved their problems and that it was incumbent on the 


Traffic Man Tells 
Salesmen What to Do 
in This Push Button Age 
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production and sales people to remove theirs. Hand firing, he 
told them, was as obsolete as hand pick production of coal. 
Selling of heat to the householder and the manufacturer he 
viewed as the duty of the coal man, not merely the mining and 
sale of raw coal to the consumer, particularly as the coal man, 
in his estimation, had the most economic raw material with 
which to work. 





The following is part of a bulletin that 
John E. Benton, general solicitor of the 
National Association of Railroad and Utili- 
ties Commissioners, formerly a. member of 
the New Hampshire commission, has sent 
to members of that organization: 


New Hampshire 
Appraises lowa’s 
Republicanism 


Webster and Woodruff Nominated Again 
In the Iowa primary on the 2nd instant Hon. Charles Webster, 
our president, and Hon, Fred P. Woodruff, chairman of our com- 
mittee on valuation, were, respectively, nominated to succeed them- 
selves, each with a majority of more than 40,000. This means four 
eng more—for no Democrat ever gets elected to a state office in 
owa. 





Furnifold McLendel Simmons, senior 
senator from North Carolina, 76 years old 
last January, goes out of office March 4 
next, after serving thirty years as a sen- 
ator, two years as a member of the House 
of Representatives, and six terms as chair- 
man of the Democratic state committee in North Carolina. He 
goes out at the time planned by him, but not in the manner he 
-planned. .He announced more than two years ago, that he 
-would not be a candidate for the sixth term. Then came the 
disruption in the south over the nomination of Alfred E. Smith. 
- Simmons would not support him. Being twitted about abandon- 
ing the regularly nominated ticket when his fellow partisans 
could not punish him for his “bolting,” he announced that he 
would be a candidate for another Democratic nomination, which, 
in North Carolina, for thirty years, has meant election. 

When Simmons goes out, the last of the old-fashioned bosses 
such as Matthew S. Quay, Thomas Collier Platt, and Boies Pen- 
rose—men who managed much but talked little—quits the Sen- 
ate chamber. Unless there is more of a revolution in the state 
than is shown on the surface, his place will be taken by Josiah 
W. Bailey, the Democratic nominee, a man with the same 
initials as Senator Bailey, of Texas, who was a great orator. 
This Bailey is also a great orator. Simmons talked—when he 
could not get out of it. Bailey of Texas, like Borah, had 
thoughts he desired to express on many subjects many times. 
Simmons wrested control in 1901 from the Republican-Populist 
coalition which sent Jeter C. Pritchard, Republican, and Marion 
S. Butler, Populist, to the Senate in the late 90’s. A. Pritchard, 
George M, a son of Jeter Pritchard, and a Butler, not identified 
in relation to the Populist senator, were competitors for the 
Republican senatorial nomination on the day Simmons was de- 
feated. Pritchard, representative in Congress from the Ashe- 
ville district, was nominated. The competition for the Repub- 
lican nomination was attributed to a feeling that, on account of 
the bitterness among the Democrats, a Republican might be 
elected to the vacancy caused by the overthrow of Simmons, 
physically a little man.—A. E. H. 


RAILROAD EARNINGS 


Class I railroads in the first four months of 1930 had a 
net railway operating income of $238,507,532, which was at 
the annual rate of return of 3.56 per cent on their property 
investment, according to reports filed by the carriers with the 
Bureau of Railway Economics. In the first four months of 
1929, their net railway operating income was $353,439,683 or 
5.89 per cent on their property investment. 

“Property investments,” continues the bureau’s monthly 
statement, “is the value of road and equipment as shown by 
the books of the railways, including materials, cash and sup- 
plies. The net railway operating income is what is left after 
the payment of operating expenses, taxes and equipment rentals 
but before interest and other fixed charges are paid. 

“This compilation as to earnings for the first four months 
of 1930 is based on reports from 173 Class I railroads represent- 
ing a total of 242,469 miles. 

Gross operating revenues for the first four months of 1930 
totaled $1,783,304,189, compared with $1,996,319,769 for the same 
period last year, or a reduction of 10.7 per cent. Operating 
expenses for the first four months of the year amounted to 
$1,386,713,499 compared with $1,475,466,990 for the same period 
one year ago, or a reduction of six per cent. 

“Class I railroads in the first four months of 1930 paid 
$118,479,946 in taxes, compared with $128,610,077 for the same 
period the year before. For the month of April alone, the tax 


North Carolina’s 
Little Giant 
Overthrown 


bill of the Class I railroads amounted to $30,094,098, a decrease 
of $2,925,964 under the previous year. 
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“Thirty-one Class I railroads operated at a loss in the fir 
four months of 1930, of which ten were in the Eastern = 
in the Southern and nineteen in the Western district, sles 


“Net railway operating income by districts for the firs 
four months of 1930 with the percentage of return baseq 
property investment on an annual basis follows: ™" 
ee ee er $14,517,442 5.3 
Great Lakes Region..............s.s0c0c00- 43,487,953 ane 
COMIMGL TUABIGER TIOBIOR «6 oociscssccdiecceces 55,136,084 oas 
Pocahontas Region .............:s.ss0sss. 23,669,667 Toe 

Total Eastern District..........22002011 136,811,146 a 

Total Southern District: ..1/2222122211! 33,010,830 2s 
IIOFEMWORESTE. BEGHION 6 cccccccccceseccsscces 8,181,404 is 
COMtral WeSC TOGIOM so oiccik ccvccsccesees 38,830,492 se 
TE, I iio i bes sc veeseccacsate 21,673,660 3.4] 

Total Western District 2... ...0.0.2000., 68,685,556 Oe 

WIOSE BURIED  siicsd ccccsensdévwese $238,507,532 3.56%, 


“Class I railroads for the month of April had a net Tail. 
way operating income of $62,271,584, which, for that month 
was at the annual rate of return of 3.81 per cent on their 
property investment. In April, 1929, their net railway operating 
income was $94,168,374 or 5.88 per cent. 

“Gross operating revenues for the month of April amounted 
to $451,203,155, compared with $514,700,445 in April of the 
preceding year, or a decrease of 12.3 per cent. Operating ey. 
penses in April totaled $348,214,350, compared with $377,045,33) 
for the same month in 1929 or a decrease of 7.6 per cent. ; 


Eastern District 


“Class I railroads in the Eastern district for the first four 
months in 1930 had a net railway operating income of $136,811, 
146, which. was at the annual rate of return of 4.14 per cent op 
their property investment. For the same period in 1929, their 
net railway operating income was $187,938,561 or 5.83 per cent 
on their property investment. Gross operating revenues of 
Class I railroads of the Eastern district for the first four months 
in 1930 totaled $901,014,647, a decrease of 9.9 per cent below 
the corresponding period for the year before, while operating 
expenses totaled $690,084,309, a decrease of 5.9 per cent below 
the same period in 1929. 

“Class I railroads in the Eastern district for the month of 
April had a net railway operating income of $37,935,744 com- 
pared with $51,696,274 in April 1929. 


Southern District 


“Class I railroads in the Southern district for the first four 
months of 1930 had a net railway operating income of $33,010; 
830, which was at the annual rate of return of 2.94 per cent on 
their property investment. For the same period in 1929, their 
net railway operating income amounted to $48,300,839, which 
was at the annual rate of return of 4.35 per cent. Gross 
operating revenues of the Class I railroads in the Southem 
district for the first four months in 1930 amounted to $23'; 
417,186, a decrease of eleven per cent below the same period the 
year before, while operating expenses totaled $184,882,891, a 
decrease of 6.2 per cent. 


“The net railway operating income of the Class I railroads 
in the Southern district in April amounted to $7,998,296, while 
in the same month in 1929 it was $13,530,061. 


Western District 


Class I railroads in the Western district for the first four 
months in 1930 had a net railway operating income of $6; 
685,556, which was at the annual rate of return of 3.01 pe 
cent on their property investment. For the first four month 
in 1929, the railroads in that district had a net railway operating 
income of $117,200,283, which was at the annual rate of retum 
of 5.27 per cent on their property investment. Gross operating 
revenues of the Class I railroads in the Western district fo 
the first four months this year amounted to $644,872,356, a de 
crease of 11.6 per cent under the same period last year, while 
operating expenses totaled $511,746,299, a decrease of 6.1 yf 
cent compared with the first four months last year. 

“For the month of April, the net railway operating income 
of the Class I railroads in the Western dsitrict amounted 
$16,342,544. The net railway operating income of the same rdai 
in April 1929 totaled $28,942,039.” 


CLASS I RAILROADS—UNITED STATES 
Month of April 


1930 1929 
Total operating revenues................ $451,203,155 $514,700, 
Total operating expenseS............00.. $48,214,358 377,045,821 
i eda teins esas onbeenn 30,094,098 33, 
Net railway operating income............ 62,271,584 94, 168,51 
Operating ratio—per cent............e..- 77.17 Bat 
Rate of return on property investment.. 3.81% 5.8% 


Four months ended April 30 


Total operating revenues............... $1,783,304,189 $1,996,318 9 
Total operating expenseS..............+ 1,386,713,499 1,475, i 
ae 118,479,946 128,610 
Net railway operating income.......... 238,507,532 353,439, 

Operating ratio—per cent............... 71.76 ail 
Rate of return on property investment. 3.56% as 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 





NEW ENGLAND PIG IRON SCALE 


A scale to be used in the making of rates on pig iron from 
gverett, Mass., as a point of production, to destinations in the 
New England states, not later than August 25, has been pre- 
gribed in No. 21291, Mystic Iron Works vs. New Haven et al. 
The Commission, by division 3, found the present rates unrea- 
sonable, indicated the new ones to be established and awarded 
reparation. The complaint was against the rates to specified 
destinations. The scale to be used will result in rates through- 
out New England. Everett is within the switching limits of 
Boston, Mass. At present, the report says, the plant at Everett 
js. the only foundry in operation in New England. It produces 
foundry and basic pig iron. 

A foundry at Troy, N. Y., intervened, taking the position, 
said the report, that the present relationship in rates from 
Troy and Everett should be maintained and that any relief 
granted Everett should also be reflected in the rates from 
Troy. The complainant suggested a scale which the report 
said appeared to be on a lower level than the general level of 
rates on pig iron in central territory. 

The Commission said it appeared that a uniform basis of 
rates on pig iron in New England was desirable and proper. 
It said it believed that a scale lower than the so-called Troy 
scale, prescribed in Hudson Valley Coke & Products Corpora- 
tion vs. B. & M. 139 I. C. C. 59, would produce maximum reason- 
able rates for single-line application and that for joint-line hauls 
rates on the Troy scale basis with proper extension for dis- 
tances under 125 miles and over 240 miles would be reasonable 
maximum rates. The scale, in cents a gross ton, to apply over 
the shortest routes, without transfer of lading, follows: 


Single Line 
$1.85 


Ee ee ere rere 8 
i a oix66.o-60'obe ei eeenweee 2.25 2.05 
i SE Ue. eer rrr 2.45 2.25 
GE QE Bs 65.0.0 50:0.0:0.0'0.00604650608% 2.65 2.45 
OE EO rr rer re cr 2.85 2.65 
OE |... le, er 3.05 2.85 
OS 2. et . Se rere errr 3.25 3.05 
OS ee ee ere 3.45 3.25 
gE ee rere eee 3.65 3.45 


COMMISSION REPORTS 


Graphite Ore 

No. 21674, O. A. Smth Agency, Inc., vs. B. & O. et al. By 
division 4. Complaint dismissed. Rate, graphite ore, Torres 
and Moreno, Sonora, Mex., to Birmingham, Ala., and Cincinnati, 
0, not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. Commissioner East- 
man, dissenting in part, agreed that the rates had not been 
shown to have been unreasonable. He disagreed as to the 
undue prejudice part of the case, saying he thought the showing 
that competitors at Detroit and Saginaw, Mich., had lower rates 
for longer hauls was ample evidence to establish a presumption 
of undue prejudice which had not been rebutted. He said. that 
in his opinion the Commission had authority to require lines 
in the United States to quit participating in them unless and 
until the disparity was corrected. 


Cottonseed and Oil 

No. 20066, San Diego Oil Products Corporation vs. Holton 
Interurban et al., and No. 20067, Same vs. San Diego & Arizona 
tt al. By division 4. Rates, cottonseed, Holtville, Calif., to 
Potash, Calif., via an international line, and cottonseed oil, 
Yuma, Ariz., to ‘Potash, unreasonable to the extent they ex- 
ceeded 30 cents on the seed, Holtville to Potash prior to January 
2, 1926, and 27 cents thereafter; on oil, Yuma to Potash, 36 
cents. Reparation awarded. Commissioner Woodlock dissented, 

g of the opinion that the Commission was without jurisdic- 
tion to determine the facts necessary to measure the reason- 
cbleness of the rates assailed and that the rates relied upon 
or the measure of the rates used for reparation purposes were 
far below reasonable maximum rates contemplated by law. 

; Sewer Pipe 

No. 22467, S. A. Sammons & Son vs. Missouri Pacific. By 
division 5, Rates, sewer pipe, St. Louis, Mo., and Pittsburg, 

n., to Hot Springs, Ark., unreasonable to the extent they 
*xceeded 27 cents from St. Louis and also from Pittsburg. 

tes of 29.5 and 33 cents were charged from St. Louis and 
Pittsburg, respectively. Reparation awarded. Commissioner 


a dissented, saying that no traffic executive could have 
oretold the outcome of the southwestern revision as related to 


these rates. He pointed out that on the shipment from Pitts- 
burg the majority awarded reparation to the basis of a volun- 
tarily established rate, which was two cents lower than the 
rate prescribed in the southwestern revision. 


Lumber 
No. 22626, T. L. Smith et al. vs. Illinois Central et al. By 
division 5. Rate, lumber, Durant, Miss., to Helena, Ark., im- 
posed on one carload, inapplicable. Applicable rate found un- 
reasonable to the extent it exceeded 16 cents, which was estab- 
lished after the shipment moved. Reparation of $25.74 awarded. 


Farm Wagons 

No. 22734, Springfield Wagon & Trailer Co. vs. Missouri 
Pacific et al. By division 4. Complaint dismissed. Rates, farm 
wagons, Springfield, Mo., to Memphis, Tenn., applicable. 

Poultry and Stock Feed 

No. 22871, Nutrena Feed Mills, Inc., vs. Burlington. By 
division 5. Complaint dismissed. Rate charged on a portion of 
a carload of poultry and stock feed, Kansas City, Mo., to 
Macomb, IIl., applicable. 


Advertising Caps 


No. 22761, Advertiser’s Manufacturing Co. vs. C. & N. W. 
et al. By division 3. Double first class ratings and rates, ad- 
vertising caps, less-than-carloads, Ripon, Wis., to many destina- 
tions in the three big classification territories, unreasonable 
prior to February 1, 1929, to the extent they exceeded first class 
ratings and rates which were established on that date to apply 
on “advertising novelties, cloth, printed, consisting of F 
caps in boxes.” First class ratings and rates not un- 
reasonable. Reparation awarded. Commissioner Porter, dissent- 
ing, said there was no substantial evidence tending to show 
that the complainant paid and bore the charges assessed by 
the carrier entitling it to reparation. 


WEST JERSEY LEASE 


With Commissioner Eastman noting a dissent, the Com- 
mission, by division 4, in Finance No. 8146, West Jersey & 
Seashore Railroad Co. control, has authorized and approved 
control of the applicant by the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. under 
the terms of a lease for 999 years, the term beginning to run 
on July 1 next. Execution of the lease will mark the disap- 
pearance of the West Jersey as a separate operating unit of the 
Pennsylvania system. 

Elimination of the West Jersey as a separate operation was 
represented by the Pennsylvania as desirable on account of 
the necessity for refunding of bonds and the obtaining of addi- 
tional funds for extensive electrification work on the West 
Jersey, which is the Pennsylvania’s seashore resort branches 
consisting of about 330 miles. As a separate operating com- 
pany, it was represented the West Jersey would have difficulty 
of obtaining funds for electrification and other improvements. 
It was urged that the proposed lease would permit unified 
through passenger and freight service and enable the applicant 
to effect financing of improvements on favorable terms, unifi- 
cation of shops and terminals, and economies in the purchase 
of supplies, use of equipment, and accounting and managerial 
expenses. 

The Pennsylvania and affiliated companies, at the time of 
the hearing of the application, owned 72.9 per cent of the West 
Jersey’s outstanding capital stock. Rent is to be paid for the 
property at the rate of 6 per cent on the outstanding stock 
or any that may hereafter be issued and sums sufficient to 
pay taxes, sinking fund installments and the cost of maintain- 
ing the West Jersey’s corporate existence. The plan called for 
the exclusion of $1,465 of unconverted stock from participation 
in the rental. 

The Commission prescribed the usual condition that the 
Pennsylvania should not dispose of any of the stock without 
permission of the Commission, limited the rental based on stock 
to be issued after July 1 to 6 per cent and the elimination of 
the exclusion of the unconverted stock. 


C. & S. ABANDONMENT 


The Commission, in Finance No. 7132, Colorado & Southern 
Railway Co. abandonment, and Finance No. 7092, application 
of the city and county of Denver, Colo., for a certificate author- 
izing abandonment by the Colorado & Southern, has decided 
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that the railroad company, the state of Colorado, and the ship- 
ping interests along the narrow gauge line of the applicant 
should take three years to work on plans looking toward the 
preservation of that railroad. Therefore it has denied the ap- 
plication of the railroad company for permission to abandon, but 
without prejudice to its renewal 36 months after the denial 
if the applicant can show that the situation has not materially 
improved. 

In the meantime, the Commission said, possible economies 
in operation, such as might be effected by reducing passenger 
service, changing freight schedules, and perhaps improvement of 
equipment, should be developed. It was possible, the report 
said, that the cooperation of the state through reduction of 
taxes might be obtained. 

“The public served by the road,” continued the report, 
“should realize that the continuation of the service is dependent 
primarily upon the traffic furnished. If the people desire to 
retain the service of the railroad they no doubt will appreciate 
the necessity of providing it with sufficient traffic to enable it 
to live.” 


The application of the city and county of Denver has also 
been denied. The two applications were closely connected. The 
municipality desired to use some of the right of way of the 
narrow gauge in the development of a water supply. It asked 
for a certificate permitting the railroad to abandon a consider- 
able part of its Platte Canon line, but the railroad company 
suggested complete abandonment. Later the municipal author- 
ities reduced the quantity of line desired for use by them and 
offered to re-locate the railroad without expense to the company 
and donate the rebuilt line to the company, the part desired 
by it being, after amendment of its abandonment application, 
being between Watertown and Buffalo, all parts of the railroad 
and the points mentioned in the report in connection with the 
part of the property to be abandoned being in Colorado. 

The record before it, the Commission said, so far as it 
related to existing operations, would justify the issuance of the 
certificate sought. It showedcontinuing losses in large amounts 
for many years. Operations at the cost of so serious a burden 
upon interstate commerce, the report said, could not be ex- 
pected to be continued indefinitely. 


“We must, however, consider the needs of the communities 
and interests and their showing as to future prospects for the 
railroad,” continued the report. “Although as indicated herein, 
the testimony as to those prospects is conflicting, we are suffi- 
ciently impressed with the representations of the protestants to 
afford an opportunity to test their predictions.” 


About 185 miles of main line and branches were covered 
by the abandonment application. The line proposed for aban- 
donment was built between 1878 and 1884. Mining operations, 
sheep growing and summer resorts constitute some of the im- 
portant interests along the line. According to testimony in 
favor of abandonment, in the last nine years, owing to the 
decline in mining and the use of automobiles, the losses have 
been great enough to have paid for the reconstruction of the 
entire line. Some of the summer resort hotels built by the 
railroad, the report said, had been abandoned. All the shipping 
interests, particularly the mining industry, objected to abandon- 
ment. So did public officers. The Commission went into the 
tax question, the taxes levied on the railroad in 1927 having 
totaled $125,649. 


The Colorado & Southern offered, in the event of abandon- 
ment being permitted, to donate the line or any part of it to 
such local interests or communities as might desire to con- 
tinue operation together with engines and rolling stock that 
might be required. 


Commissioner Lewis, concurring, said that it was desirable 
that the character of the finding herein be emphasized. The 
carrier, the state and the territory served by the line, he said, 
had been given a probationary period in which to make a united 
effort to save the lines. So far as the carrier was concerned, 
he said, it was desirable that the Colorado & Southern look to 
what the near-by Uintah railroad had successfully done under 
more adverse operating grades and curves and in a more 
sparsely settled region yielding less tonnage, largely by changes 
in motive power which had reduced operating costs. 


As for the localities and country.served by the carrier, he 
said, there were many precedents for organization to route 
traffic and in various ways to improve the carrier’s position 
and to cooperate with it. Voluntary action by the New England 
states in cooperating to place their railroads on a satisfactory 
basis, he said, was a notable example. 

Commissioner Tate, concurring in part, doubted the wisdom 
of fixing a definite time within which traffic had to be increased 
to avert an order of abandonment. He said, that, in his judg- 


ment it was improper for the Commission to suggest to respon- 
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sible officers of the state that this railroad be relieved of 
of its fair share of the tax burden. 


ILLINOIS TERMINAL LEASES 


In its formal report in Finance No. 8178, Alton & Easter 
Railroad Co. et al., control, the Commission, by division 4 sets 
forth in detail the plans of the Illinois Terminal for extending 
its service by taking over, under 99-year leases, the properties 
of the Alton & Eastern, the St. Louis & Alton and the O'Fallon 
freight line of the East St. Louis & Suburban. (See Tragy 
World, June 7, p. 1504.) ‘When the Illinois Terminal initiated 
the move to take over the properties of the roads mentioneg 
which was last April, interventions were filed by the Chesapeake 
& Ohio, the Jacksonville & Havana and the receiver for the 
Chicago, Springfield & St. Louis. The interveners requested ang 
were granted an adjournment of a hearing held at the latter eng 
of April to May 14. In the interim, however, the C. & 0, tp 
which the Alton & Eastern was assigned in the so-called com. 
plete consolidation plan, said it did not desire to proceed any 
further in the matter. At the adjourned hearing the other inter. 
veners withdrew, so that the Commission was able to dispose 
of the matter as an uncontested case. 

The report pointed out that the Illinois Terminal operateg 
in addition to its owned lines, under lease, the Illinois Traction, 
Inc., the St. Louis, Troy & Eastern, the St. Louis & Illinois Be} 
and the St. Louis Electric Terminal. Its systeem lines, the 
report says, extend, generally, from St. Louis, Mo., northeast. 
erly through Edwardsville and Springfield to Peoria, with lines 
westerly Edwardsville to Alton, southerly from Edwardsville to 
O’Fallon, and easterly from Springfield to Danville. 

The Alton & Eastern has approximately 38 miles. Of the 
29 industries on its rails, seven, says the report, are also on 
the rails of the Illinois Terminal, but they are also served by 
from one to three other railroads. None of the industries, 
however, is served only by the Illinois Terminal and the Alton 
& Eastern. In other words, while the Illinois Terminal and the 
Alton & Eastern serve seven industries and are to that extent 
competitive, there are from one to three other railroads at each 
of those seven competitive points. The lease of the Alton ¢ 
Eastern, therefore, does not give the Illinois Terminal a mo 
nopoly of the transportation for one of the industries. 

The testimony of the shippers in the Alton district, the 
report says, shows that the service rendered by the Alton & 
Eastern is very poor. In fact they said that the service was 
deplorable. Therefore their attitude, the report said, was one 
of welcome of the Illinois Terminal as the operator of the Alton 
& Eastern, for the use of which the applicant is to pay a 
annual rental of $125,000, taxes and so forth to the Illinois 
Power & Light Corporation, the owner of the road. 

In effect the Illinois Terminal proposes to operate the 
Alton & Eastern with its present line as a double track between 
Alton and East St. Louis, using one line for southbound and the 
other for northbound business, thereby taking advantage of 
the grades, thus permitting efficiency and economy of operation. 

The St. Louis & Alton, a passenger electric line, 33 miles 
long, for which a rental of $37,500 a year is to be paid for the 
first five years after the lease goes into effect and $87,500 4 
year thereafter, is to be used as a fast electric passenger line 
between St. Louis and Alton in such a way as to attract com 
mutation passengers between those points to a larger extent 
than present, the hope being to restore that commutation bus 
ness to what it once was. The low rental for the first five years 
is to enable the Illinois Terminal to spend about $50,000 a yeat 
on improving the line. The line will be operated in connection 
with its line now under construction east of the McKinley 
bridge so that, over a shorter route the service between St. 
Louis and Alton will be cut from an hour and more to 40 and 4) 
minutes. 

That passenger line is controlled by the Union Electric 
Light & Power Co. which also controls the East St. Louis & 
Suburban, the O’Fallon freight line of which is also to be taken 
over under a 99-year lease for which a rental of $12,500 a yeal, 
taxes and other charges are to be paid. That freight line is 4 
coal carrying line which, on account of poor service, has 00 
been able to keep in operation the mines it serves becausé 
unable to meet the fast service required on account of the de 
pression in the coal industry. The lease is desired, accordig 
to the report, for the reason that the West Virginia Coal 00. 
owner of the coal operation on its line, will be able to compete 
successfully in the Alton-Wood River industrial district under 4 
single-line haul as well as have an outlet over the St. Louis 
O’Fallon. 

The Illinois Terminal asserted, said the report, that a study 
of the situation showed that operation by it of the three lines 
would result in economies aggregating approximately $1,500,000 
a year. The Commission found that execution of the 
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yases Would be in the public interest and that the terms and 
conditions of the leases and the considerations to be paid there- 
ynder were just and reasonable. 


MISSOURI PACIFIC STOCK’ 


Authority for the Missouri Pacific to issue not exceeding 
334,700,000 of common stock to be used in paying accumulated 
jividends on preferred stock has been recommended by Exam- 
er A. C. Devoe in Finance No. 7900, Missouri Pacific’ Railroad 
(o, stock. The examiner recommends the authorization of the 
ggue on three conditions, namely: That the Missouri Pacific, 
in five years subsequent to June 30, 1929, expend not less than 
$6,646,195 in substantially equal annual amounts and that no 
yart of those expenditures hereafter be used as a basis for 
further capitalization; that the applicant shall not, without the 
consent of the Commission, sell, pledge or otherwise dispose 
of the stock of subsidiaries offered as foundation for this issue 
of stock; and that it shall not sell, pledge or otherwise dispose 
of its interest in advances made by it to subsidiaries, the sub- 
sidiaries being mentioned in the two conditions last mentioned. 


The Missouri Pacific asked for authority to issue not ex- 
weeding $38,659,900 of common stock. The examiner found that 
the assets offered would not support an issue as large as that. 
He found a net amount of $28,053,805 in respect of which the 
yoposed stock might be issued, which would be inadequate to 
jay all the accumulated preferred stock dividends which, on 
January 1, 1930, amounted to $34,643,548.25. But the examiner 
fund that on August 31, 1929, the applicant’s corporate sur- 
plus was $57,990,228 and its profit and loss balance, $56,813,686 
against which he said the applicant could declare the accumu- 
lated dividends on the preferred stock. Devoe said that the 
surplus account was represented in part by assets which had 
not been considered capitalizable, but that it appeared that after 
declaring all the accumulated dividends on the preferred stock 
there would remain a substantial amount available for the pur- 
poses for which a surplus account should be maintained. 


The Missouri Pacific submitted a list of expenditures not 
capitalized in support of its request for permission to issue 
common stock so as to enable it to get rid of the accumulated 
preferred stock dividends. Devoe said that the total expendi- 
tures Which should be accepted as a basis for the proposed issue 
of stock amounted to $45,161,885. But he said that that amount 
should be reduced by accrued depreciation on equipment amount- 
ing to $17,108,080.45. Making that deduction enabled him to 
ind that the company had submitted a list of asasets which 
would support an issue of the $28,053,805.28 before mentioned. 
He said deductions from the value of other assets, for capital- 
ation purposes, should be made. For instance, he said, an 
investment of $738,375 in the stock of the New Orleans, Texas 
& Mexico, acquired at prices above par, should be reduced to the 
yar value of the stock, $505,400. From the amount paid for 
Texas & Pacific stock, he said, should be deduced $40,357 paid 
as bankers’ carrying charges. 


The amount paid for stock in the Pacific Aviation Co., $25,000, 
le said, could not be regarded as having a permanency that 
vould warrant the expenditure being accepted as a basis for 
‘apitalization. The testimony showed that one airplane had 
been bought for purposes of experimentation. The testimony, 
Devoe said, showed that the future development of the enter- 
rise could not be predicted. 


_ This move to get rid of the accumulated preferred stock 
tividends was represented by the applicant as a method for 
obtaining a flexible capital structure and that such a flexible 
stucture was desirable in view of the public interest in the 
‘onsolidation of railroad properties. The Missouri Pacific said 
that it wished to put itself in a position to finance its capital 
requirements by the issue of either common stock or bonds, 
depending upon the class of security having the more favorable 
market at the time of issue. In procuring capital the company 
's how restricted to issues of bonds. It said that it had not 
been feasible to issue common stock because such stock could 
lot, with the large amount of accumulated dividends on the 
pumred stock, be sold at par or better as required by the 
— of Missouri. It was claimed that the issue of common 
ok as proposed was the only practical way of paying the 
accumulated dividends. 

Holders of securities, who, it was claimed, were not holders 
of record at the time of the hearings opposed the arrangement 
’ being detrimental to them and contrary to the constitution 
‘id laws of Missouri. The Missouri Pacific claimed that the 


tbstance of the proposed transaction was exactly the same 
ee the proposed stock were sold to the preferred stock- 
. ers at $100 a share and the proceeds used to pay the ac- 
imulated dividends, and that at most the common stockholders 


= objected were entitled to an opportunity to buy the new 


ock at par and that their interests were not placed in jeopardy 
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by the fact that common stock could be bought in the market 
at less than par. 

As to the laws of Missouri, the examiner said that, in the 
absence of any statutory or judicial limitations for the board 
of directors of the Missouri Pacific, the Commission should feel 
that it could rely on the opinion of counsel for the applicant, 
filed, with the application, to the effect that the proposed issue 
of stock would be legally authorized and valid when approved 
by it. 


PROPOSED REPORTS 


Solder-covered Tubing 


No. 22560, Bundy Tubing Co. vs. Michigan Central et al. By 
Examiner C. W. Griffin. Ratings, three big classifications and 
class rates thereunder, less-than-carload shipments, solder-coated 
brass and copper tubing, ranging from first to double first class, 
Detroit, Mich., to destinations in the United States and Canada, 
prior to June 30, 1928, and on like shipments of steel tubing 
prior to and subsequent to that date, applicable to the extent 
they exceeded second class. Less-than-carload and carload ratings 
established June 30, 1928, on the brass and copper tubing, in 
bundles, reasonable and will be reasonable for the future on 
steel tubing. Proposed finding hedged with restrictions to show 
that it should apply, as to traffic into Canada, only to that part 
in the United States. Reparation proposed. 


Gravel and Crushed Stone 


No. 22688, Southern Paving Construction Co. vs. A. C. L. 
et al. By Examiner Carl A. Schlager. Rates, gravel and 
crushed stone, Lilesville (Concrete Siding), N. C., to Todds Still 
and Marion, S. C., inapplicable. Applicable rates were $1.23 to 
Todds Still and $1.19 to Marion. Réparation proposed. 


Automobiles and Parts 


.No. 22810, Alkire-Smith Auto Co., F. W. Alkire vs. Bamberger 
Electric et al., and No. 22822, Same vs. C. & E. I. et al. By 
Examiner J. O. Cassidy. Dismissal proposed. Rates, automo- 
biles and extra parts, carloads, Flint, Mich., to Salt Lake City, 
Utah, and St. Louis, Mo., to Salt Lake City and Ogden, Utah, 
not unlawful. 

Lumber 


No. 22992, Plunkett-Webster Lumber Co., Inc., vs. B. & O. 
et al. By Examiner G. L. Shinn. Rate, lumber, East La Porte, 
N. C., to Toronto, Ontario, Canada, inapplicable. Applicable 
rate 53 cents. Reparation proposed. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


No. 18564, Cudahy Packing Co. et al. vs. B. & O. et al. 
Proceeding reopened for further hearing at such time and place 
as Commission may hereafter direct. 

No. 22333, Union Equity Exchange et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al. Complainants’ petion for rehearing denied. 

No. 23436, Railroad Commission of S. C. vs. Alcolu R. R. 
et al. State Corporation Commission of Virginia permitted to 
intervene. 

No. 20315, Peninsula Exchange, Inc., vs. Aroostook Valley 
et al. Petition of complainant for reargument as to question 
of unreasonableness of rates assailed during period two years 
next preceding filing of complaint and petition of defendants 
for reargument or further hearing, denied. 

No. 22080, Louis Rastetter & Sons vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
Defendants’ petition for reconsideration and modification of 
certain language in report denied. 

No. 23430, Central Pennsylvania Coal Producers’ Association 
et al. vs. B. & O. et al. New England Traffic League permitted 
to intervene. 

No. 23271, Nuckolls Packing Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
Motion of defendants to dismiss complaint overruled. 

No. 17586, Leonard, Crossett & Riley vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. 
et al. Defendants’ petition for further hearing in connection 
with certain other proceedings denied. 

No. 20220, Jackson Brewing Co. et al. vs. A. G. S. et al. 
Proceeding reopened for further hearing under shortened pro- 
cedure as to rates for future. 

T. and §S. 3358, official classification rating on glove-palm 
and glove-finger reinforcements made of split leather. Petition 
of respondents for reconsideration on record as made denied. 

No. 19644, Federated Metals Corporation vs. Pa. et al. Com- 
plainant’s petition for further consideration and oral argument 
denied. 

No. 20220, Jackson Brewing Co. et al. vs. A. G. S. et al. 
Petition of defendants for cancellation of order in so far as it 
requires maintenance for future of rates on beverages prescribed 
from New Orleans, La., to Madison, Tallahassee and Quincy, Fla., 
denied, in view of division 3 reopening case for further hearing 
under shortened procedure as to rates for future. 
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No. 21888, Omaha Steel Works vs. C. & N. W. et al. Com- 
plainant’s petition for further hearing or reconsideration denied. 

No. 16531, Hammersley Manufacturing Co. vs. Erie et al. 
Proceeding reopened for reconsideration. 

Finance No. 8198, application of A. T. & S. F. for certificate 
to construct an extension of its line of railroad in San Joaquin 
county, California. Southern Pacific R. R. and Southern Pacific 
Co. permitted to intervene. 

Fourth Section Application 13007, coal to stations on G. T. 
W. Ry. Application is reopened for hearing at such time and 
place as Commission may hereafter direct. 

No. 22437, Ohio Salt Co. vs. B. & O. Complainant’s petition 
for rehearing or reargument denied. 

No. 21961, Ozark Cider & Vinegar Co. et al. vs. M. & N. A. 
et al. Petition of St. L.-S. F. for further oral hearing denied. 

No. 23349, Sinclair Refining Co. vs. A. & W. et al. and 
No. 23093, Sub. 2, E. B. Larmore et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
White Eagle Oil Corp. permitted to intervene. 

No. 23111, Pennsylvania Glass Sand Corporation vs. A. C. 
& Y. et al. Adamston Flat Glass Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 23240, Ohio Lake Cargo Coal Rate Committee et al. 
vs. B. & O. et al. and 23241, Western Pennsylvania Coal Traffic 
Bureau et al. vs. B. & O. et al. Wisconsin Paper & Pulp Manu- 
facturers’ Traffic Association and Michigan Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation permitted to intervene. 

No. 23093, Sub. 2, E. B. Larmore et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al. Derby Oil Co., Eldorado Refining Co., Golden Rule Re- 
fining Co., Kanotex Refining Co., National Refining Co., Peerless 
Oil & Refining Co., Skelly Oil Co., Vickers Petroleum Co., and 
White Eagle Oil Corporation permitted to intervene. 

I. & S. 3374, woolen clothing from California and North 
Pacific coast points to eastern destinations, trans-continental. 
Petition of protestants, Oregon City Manufacturing Co. and 
Portland Traffic & Transportation Association and petition of 
protestants, Money-Back Smith and Foreman & Clark for sup- 
plemental report interpreting and clarifying the views as to 
the manner in which rates concerned should be equalized, 
denied. 

Finance No. 7000, Miami Municipal R. R. extension, Finance 
No. 7021, Seaboard-All Florida construction and finance No. 
7022, Seaboard Air Line operation. The time fixed in said 
certificate and order within which the City of Miami shall 
commence and complete the construction of extension of its 
railroad therein authorized, has been extended to September 
1, 1930, and December 1, 1930, respectively. 


Finance No. 7684, St. Louis Southwestern Ry. Acquisition, 
etc., certificate of public convenience and necessity issued herein 
on May 15, 1930, amended by striking therefrom the next to 
last paragraph reading: “It is further ordered, That this cer- 
tificate shall take effect and be in force from and after 30 days 
from its date.” 

Finance No. 7625, Gulf & West Texas construction. The 
time prescribed in said certificate and order within which the 
G. & W. T. shall commence and complete construction of line of 
railroad between Fredericksburg and Brady, Tex., therein 
authorized, has been extended to October 1, 1930, and September 
30, 1932, respectively. 

No. 23040, New Jersey Traffic Advisory Committee vs. 
N. Y. C. et al., and No. 22824, State of New Jersey vs. N. Y. C. 
et al. Chamber of Commerce of City of Bayonne permitted to 
intervene. 


No. 22824, State of New Jersey vs. N. Y. C. et al. and No. 
23040, New Jersey Traffic Advisory Committee vs. N. Y. C. et al. 
Chamber of Commerce of Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y., and Troy 
Chamber of Commerce permitted to intervene. 

No. 17000, part 6, rate structure investigation, part 6, iron 
and steel articles. Petition of Highland Iron & Steel Co. for recon- 
sideration, rehearing and/or modification of finding and order 
denied. 

Finance No. 8179, application of M. P. and N. O. T. & M. 
for a certificate to operate under trackage rights over the La. 
Ry. & Navi. Co., between Baton Rouge and New Orleans, La., 
etc. Chamber of Commerce of Shreveport, La., La. & Ark. Ry. 
and Pine Bluff Chamber of Commerce permitted to intervene. 

Finance No. 8255, application of C. & O. for certificate to 
construct an extension of its line of railroad in Mingo County, 
W. Va. N. & W. Ry. and Guyandot & Tug River R. R. per- 
mitted to intervene. 

No. 23327, City of Boston and Boston Port Authority vs. 
N. Y. C. et al. Baltimore Chamber of Commerce permitted to 
intervene. 

No. 23226, Ayers Mineral Co. et al. vs. A. C. & Y. et al. 
American Seating Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 22983, U. S. Graphite Co. vs. C. D. & C. G. T. Jet. Ry. 
et al. Complaint dismissed for want of prosecution. 

No. 23145, Arizona Woolgrowers’ Association et al. vs. 
A. T. & S. F. et al. Complaint amended by making Arizona 
Live Stock Co.; Aso Sheep Co.; Aubrey Land & Livestock Co.; 
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Wm. R. Bourdon; Concho Livestock Co.; Hart Sheet Co.; He 
nessey Sheep Co.; Burr W. Porter; Reid Cashion Land 6 
Cattle Co. additional parties complainant and Apache Ry P 
additional party defendant. sie 

No. 23327, City of Boston et al. vs. N. Y. C. et al. Motions 
by N. Y. C. and certain other defendants for dismissal of com. 
plaint as to them and for dismissal of issues railed by article 
XI of complaint overruled without prejudice to consideration ¢; 
jurisdictional question in final decision. 

Finance No. 8209, application of Intermountain Ry. for 
certificate to abandon a portion of its line of railroad in Boise 
County, Idaho. Talache Mines, Inc., et al. permitted to inter. 
vene. 

No. 23240, Ohio Lake Cargo Coal Rate Committee et al, ys 
B. & O. et al. Gilbert Bettman, Attorney General of Ohio 
Public Utilities Commission of Ohio, Property Owners’ Com, 
mittee, New River Coal Operators’ Association; Kanawha Coal 
Operators’ Association, Logan Coal Operators’ Association 
Winding Gulf Operators’ Association, Pocahontas Operators’ 
Association, Operators’ Association Williamson Field, Virgipj, 
Coal Operators’ Association, Harlan County Coal Operators 
Association, Hazard Coal Operators’ Exchange and Southern 
Appalachian Coal Operators’ Association permitted to intervene 

No. 23226, Ayers Mineral Co. et al. vs. A. C. & Y. et qj 
Walworth Co. of Boston, Mass., permitted to intervene, 

No. 20613, Anchor Coal Co. et al. vs. A. & S. et al, No, 
21047 (and Subs. 1 and 2), Allhoff Brothers et al. vs. A. &F 
et al. Complainants’ petition for reopening, reargument anj 
reconsideration of these cases in so far as they relate to reg. 
sonableness of rates for the past, and for reparation, denied. 

No. 21395, Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Co. vs. N. Y.N. H&H 
et al. Petition for reargument or reconsideration filed by N. Y. 
N. H. & H., defendant, denied. 

No. 17260, Bertha Mineral Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al 
Order of June 16, 1926, as modified by order of December 4 
1928, has been vacated and set aside. 

Finance No. 6863, Boston & Albany bonds. The Comnis. 
sion has modified its order entered herein on May 26, so as to 
permit said bonds to be sold by the N. Y. C. at not less than 
90 per cent of par and accrued interest, instead of 96 per cent 
of par and accrued interest. 

No. 23316, Riverside Cement Co. vs. L. A. & S. LRR 
California Portland Cement Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 23023, Blakely Wholesale Co. et al. vs. A. G. S. et al. 
Climax Hosiery Mills, C. M. Tanner Grocery Co., Carrollton, 
Ga., C. M. Tanner Grocery Co., Waco, Ga., C. M. Miller (Co, 
Inc., McCamy, Stone & Deakins Co., Modern Mercantile (Co. 
Ft. Valley, Ga., Modern Mercantile Co., Montezuma, Ga, 
Lavonia Mfg. Co., Hayes Warehouse, Benton Supply Co., W. ¢. 
Little Co., Upson Wholesale Co., Union Mfg. Co., Barrow County 
Cotton Mills and Jones Grocery Co. permitted to intervene. 

Valuation No. 741, Fort Worth Belt Railway. Proceeding 
reopened for further hearing for purpose of receiving evidence 
concerning the use of certain land, designated in said report 
and order of February 7, 1930, as parcels 2 and 3 of zone ?, 
and assigned for further hearing July 9, 10 a. m., standard 
time, at office of I. C. C., Washington, D. C., before Examiner 
Hays. 

Finance No. 7353, Long Island abandonment. Proceeding re 
opened for further argument before Commission at a time 10 
be hereafter determined, and the effective date of certificate of 
public convenience and necessity issued in said proceeding, fur 
ther extended until further order of Commission. 

No. 17330 (Sub. 1), Illinois Coal Traffic Bureau vs. A. V. L 
et al. Petitions of Colorado & New Mexico Coal Operators 
Association for rehearing and reargument, petition of Denver é 
Rio Grande Western and Colorado & Southern for reargumell 
denied. 

Finance No. 7370, St. Louis, S. F. & T. Construction, et. 
Finance No. 7371, G. T. & W. control; Finance No. 7372, & 1. 
& W. control; Finance No. 7556, St. L. S. F. & T. operation; 
Finance No. 7548, C. R. I. & G. construction, etc.; Finance No. 
7623, Ft. W. & D. N. proposed construction, and Finance 0. 
7518, C.-O.-W R. Co. of T. construction. Proceedings in Financ 
No. 7556, 7547, 7623 and 7518, reopened for further argumetl 
before Commission at time to be hereafter determined, 2 
effective date of certificates of public convenience and necessil! 
issued in Finance No. 7556, 7547 and 7518, further extended 
until further order of Commission. 

Finance No. 6392, Delaware Valley Ry. Bonds. Supple 
mental application dismissed, account authority sought thereby. 
no longer acquired. 

No. 23349, Sinclair Refining Co. vs. A. & W. et al. 
Oil Co. permitted to intervene. , 

No. 23413, Binswanger & Co. of Texas vs. K. O. & G. e&® 
New Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau permitted to intervene. 

No. 23325, White Eagle Oil & Refining Co. vs. A. T. & 8. 
et al. Shell Petroleum Corporation permitted to intervene 
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No. 23241, Western Pennsylvania Coal Traffic Bureau et al. 
3. B. & O. et al. Pittsburgh Terminal Coal Corporation dis- 
nissed as a party complainant hereto; Property Owners’ Com- 
nittee, New River Coal Operators’ Association, Kanawha Coal 
qperators’ Association, Logan Coal Operators’ Association, Wind- 
ing Gulf Operators’ Association, Pocahontas Operators’ Associa- 
jon, Operators’ Association Williamson Field, Virginia Coal 
Operators’ Association, Harlan County Coal Operators’ Associa- 
jon, Hazard Coal Operators’ Exchange and Southwestern Ap- 
salachian Coal Operators’ Association permitted to intervene. 

Finance No. 8279, application of Chicora & Northwestern 
r authority to abandon its railroad. Application dismissed, 
count Chicora & Northwestern does not file tariffs or reports 
yith this Commission and is not engaged in interstate commerce. 

No. 13857, Chamber of Commerce of Selma, Ala., vs. A. G. S. 
tal. The order entered on Feb. 27, 1929, as subsequently mod- 
fied, has been further modified to become effective on October 15. 
1930, upon 30 days’ notice, instead of on June 15, 1930, in so far 
3 order embraces commodities in suspension orders in I. & §S. 
399, stoves, ranges, boilers, house heating furnaces, parts 
thereof, and related articles from, to and between points in 
southern territory. 

No. 19852, Castanea Paper Co. vs. A. C. & H. B. et al. and 
No. 21990, New York & Pennsylvania Co. vs. D. & H. Co. et al. 
Yotions of complainants to amend complaints granted. 

No. 23035 (Sub. 1 and 2), American Sumatra Tobacco Cor- 
pration vs. L. & N. et al. New Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau 
yrmitted to intervene. 

No. 22324, West Point Iron Works et al. vs. A. B. & C. et al. 
Proceeding reopened for reconsideration upon record as made, 
ad effective date of order entered on April 10, postpond until 
further order of Commission. 

No. 23489, Chamber of Commerce of Chambersburg vs. B. 
& 0. et al. Wolf Co., Wilson College, T. B. Woods’ Sons Co., 
Wm. Stover, Hershey Creamery Co., Chambersburg Gas Co., 
United Paper Mills, Inc., Penn Hall Co., Chambersburg Engineer- 
ing Co. Blue Ridge Woolen Co., Commissioners of county of 
franklin, Chambersburg, Pa., permitted to intervene. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


In I. and S. No. 3473, the Commission has suspended from 
June 8, until January 8, schedules in W. P. Emerson’s I. C. C. 
No. 156, and Supplement No. 10 to J. E. Johanson’s I. C. C. No. 
152. The suspended schedules propose to establish reduced 
rates on blackstrap molasses, in tank cars, from New Orleans 
aid other points in Louisiana to various destinations in Kansas 
aid Oklahoma. The following is illustrative, rates in cents 
per 100 pounds: 


from New Orleans, La. 


: To Present Proposed 
SE CGY, SOIR svc c ctw enacercdwseceseene 371% 33% 
UE, arn oh ak suee ccd banwane on ceenas 37% 33% 


CONTROL OF WESTERN MARYLAND 


The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company, ordered by the 
(ommission in No. 21032, the Clayton act proceeding, to divest 
itself of ownership of stock of the Western Maryland, has asked 
the Commission to modify its order so as to extend the period 
vithin which the petitioner may divest itself of the stock for 
afurther period of not less than six months from July 13, 1930, 
ihe expiration date of the present order. 

The petitioner sets forth that the Western Maryland is 
gouped with the Wabash-Seaboard system of the Commission’s 
consolidation plan and that it has been established that shares 
ofthe Wabash and Lehigh Valley are now held in large amounts 
ty the Pennsylvania Company, which is owned by the Penn- 
ylvania Railroad Company; that through the Pennroad Cor- 
oration control has been acquired of the Pittsburgh & West 
Virginia, each of which roads are included in the Wabash-Sea- 
board system. As a consequence, says the Baltimore & Ohio, 
tis not now possible to create a “Wabash-Seaboard system” 
vhich is “independent in fact as well as in name.” 

The Baltimore & Ohio says that though it is willing to 
‘mply with the divestment order, it is unable at this time to 
effect a sale of its stock of the Western Maryland either to 
‘tailroad in accordance with the Commission’s complete plan, 
wt With any assuraice of an ultimate purchaser in accord with 
te complete plan as it now stands or may hereafter be modified. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 

No. 20120, Rudy Patrick Seed Co. et al. vs. A. & S. et al. 
‘id No. 20147, Mangelsdorf Seed Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
,; fendants ask for reconsideration on record as made and mod- 
lication of order. 

; No. 16170 (and Sub. 1), Eastern Lime Manufacturers Traffic 
ear — vs. A. & B. B. et al. Defendants ask for modifica- 
er. 


No. 16356, Krupp Foundry Co, ys. Southern et al. and cases 
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grouped therewith. United States Pipe & Foundry Co., inter- 
vener, asks for modification of order. 

No. 15382 (and Sub. 1), Tidal Refining Co. et al. vs. A. T. 
& S. F. et al., and cases grouped therewith. Carter Oil Co. and 
Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) ask for setting aside of ofder of May 
5, 1930, and making effective the order of December 3, 1929, as 
subsequently modified. 

No. 21746 (and Sub. Nos. 1, 2 and 3), Acme Product Co. 
et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. Defendants ask for recon- 
sideration by entire Commission. 

No. 21710, Bartley Cooperative Oil Co. et al. vs. C. & N. W., 
and 21629, Allied Contractors, Inc., vs. C. B. & Q. Complainants 
ask for a rehearing therein, or for reconsideration of decisions. 

I. and S. 3435, cotton and linters from Oklahoma to inter- 
state destinations. Respondents ask for vacation of order of 
suspension dated March 15, 1930. 

No. 20937 (and Sub. 1), American Co. of Ark. et al. vs. A. 
D. & N. et al. Complainants ask for vacation (in part) of 
Commission’s order of March 10, 1930, in 17000, part 13, rate 
structure investigation, salt, reopening the above-styled cases 
for further hearing. 

No. 20457, John E. Booth Lumber Co. vs. Central Vermont 
et al. Defendant, Central Vermont, asks the Commission to 
re-examine complainant’s evidence of title to his alleged claim, 
and to order the bill of sale dated April 28, 1925, to be produced 
in court in full. 


OIL COMPANIES PROTEST 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Postponement by the Commission of its order in No. 15382, 
Tidal Refining Co. et al. vs. Santa Fe et al., and the seven 
other formal complaints joined with it, “until the further order 
of the Commission” has brought a petition from the Carter Oil 
Co. and the Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) for a vacation of 
the postponement order couched in language not usual in such 
petitions. The order that was indefinitely postponed ordered 
new rates on casing-head or natural gasoline from mid- 
continent points of production to southeastern and Carolina 
territories, not later than May 16. The petitioners allege that 
the postponement was made under a misapprehension “results 
in gross injustice and is without warrant either in law or fact. 
Moreover, under the circumstances disclosed of record, the 
order of May 5, 1930, is arbitrary, beyond the pale of legitimate 
regulation by the Commission, and should be set aside.” 

Objection is made because, among other things, the peti- 
tioners had no opportunity to answer. the petition of south- 
eastern and Carolina lines for the postponement of the order. 
They assert that they did not receive that petition until May 
1. Inasmuch as the order postponing the order establishing 
new rates, the latter dated December 3, 1929, was issued on 
May 5, the petitioners assert that “it is quite evident that the 
Commission did not give the consideration to this matter which 
its importance warrants and which the rules of the Commission 
require.” 

The only allegation of the petition of April 26 for post- 
ponement, upon which the Commission’s action of May 5 was 
based, assert the oil companies, in addition to a petition of 
March 4, which was denied, was one to the effect that “the 
amount of reparation which the Southern Railway Co., for 
example, will be called upon to pay under the order of the Com- 
mission in these proceedings would be many times in excess 
of the entire net income (that is the amount left after pay- 
ment of expenses and fixed charges) of the Southern Railway 
Co. for the first three months of 1930.” 

The protesting oil companies assert that the Commission’s 
order was granted in response to “extravagant and misleading 
allegations in the petition of April 26, 1930,” the one to which 
they said they had had no opportunity to make answer. They 
said it was important to note that the allegation referred solely 
to reparation and that the Commission’s action of May 5 had 
no effect whatever upon reparation. 

“The whole purpose of the application of the southeastern 
and Carolina lines” said the petition was to escape the payment 
of reparation, and the first step to that end was to secure a 
postponement of the consideration of reparation until the Com- 
mission’s decision in No. 17000, part 4 and part 4-A, so as to 
lend color to their contention that reparation should not be 
awarded where the reduction in rates was due to a general 
readjustment. Nowhere in the petition was there any state- 
ment as to the amount of reparation which the Southern Rail- 
way Co. would be called upon to pay, nor is there any state- 
ment as to the amount of the net income of the Southern Rail- 
way for the first three months of 1930.” 

The oil companies proceeded, as they said, to throw some 
light upon those two items. They asserted that the amount of 


reparation, if reparation was awarded on all the cars that moved 
under the condemned rates, would amount to $154,223 for all the 
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companies represented as complainants against the various 
railroads named as defendants; not the Southern alone. 

As to the net railway operating income of the Southern they 
showed figures, taken, as they said, from the annual reports of 
the Southern to the Commission, showing an average net in- 
come of $5,074,581 for the three months of the six years 
1923-8, both inclusive. 

Injustices, the oil companies claimed, resulted from the 
fact that competitors of theirs had rates such as were ordered 
in this case but which the postponement denies to them. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


Finance No. 8308. Oneida & Western Railroad Co. asks per- 
mission to construct an extension from East Jamestown to serve 
Jamestown, Tenn., 9 miles. : 

Finance No. 8310. Cape Fear Railways, Inc., asks authority to 
issue $30,000 of deed of trust 6 per cent serial notes in exchange for 
a like amount of notes now outstanding. - 

Finance No. 8296. Seaboard Air Line Railway Co. asks authority 
to issue and sell $3,510,000 of 5 per cent first lien equipment trust 
gold certificates; to issue, sell and/or deliver $1,081,000 of 5% per cent 
second lien equipment trust gold certificates and $86,000 of 5 per cent 
second lien equipment trust gold certificates in connection with acquisi- 
tion of 8 decapod freight locomotives and 2,000 box cars. Applicant 
proposes to sell the $3,510,000 of certificates to Freeman & Co., of 
New York, and Edward Lowber Stokes & Co. of Philadelphia at 96.32 
per cent of the face amount together with accrued dividends, 

Finance No. 8267. Supplemental application of W. V. Griffin and 
H. W. Purvis, receivers of Georgia & Florida Railroad, for authority 
to increase an issue of receivers’ certificates from $500,000 to $600,000. 

Finance No. 8302. Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. _Louis 
Railway Co. and New York Central Railroad Co. ask permission to 
abandon the White Water division extending from Beeson’s to Hag- 
erstown in Wayne county, Ind., 13.6 miles. f 

Finance No. 8305. Southern Pacific Co. asks authority to acquire 
and operate the Valley & Siletz Railroad Co. in Polk and Benton 
counties, Ore. The Valley & Siletz has about 40 miles of main track 
and connects with applicant at Independence, Ore. It is a feeder to 
applicant’s line. Applicant says proposal to acquire line is in accord 
with Commission’s consolidation plan. 

Finance No. 8306. New Orleans Great Northern Railroad Co. asks 
authority to assume obligation for payment of $600,000 of equipment 
trust certificates to be issued by the Merchants Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of Jackson, Miss. 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


Report and certificate in F. D. No. 8195, authorizing the Pere 
ng ta Railway Company to operate under trackage rights over 
the line of the Erie Railroad Company between Suspension Bridge 
and East Buffalo, all in Niagara and Erie counties, N. Y., approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 8271, authorizing the Denver 
& Rio Grande Western Railroad Company to procure the authen- 
tication and delivery of $718,000 of refunding and improvement mort- 
gage 5 per cent gold bonds, series B, in reimbursement of capital 
expenditures made upon the property of the Rio Grande Junction 
Railway Company, approved. 

Report and order in F, D. No. 8250, authorizing the Great North- 
ern Railway Company to issue $10,000,000 of general-mortgage 4% 
per cent gold bonds, series E, in partial reimbursement of capital 
expenditures heretofore made; said bonds to be sold at not less than 
95 = cent of par and accrued interest, condition prescribed, ap- 
proved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. Nos. 8189, Sunday Creek R. Co. 
abandonment, and 8187, New York Central R. Co. abandonment of 
— authorizing the Sunday Creek Railroad Company to 
abandon, as _ to interstate and foreign commerce, its entire line of 
railroad in Perry county, O., and the New York Central Railroad 
Company to abandon operation thereof, approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 8267, authorizing W. V. Griffin 
and H. W. Purvis, receivers of the Georgia & Florida Railroad, (1) 
to issue $500,000 of receivers’ certificates, series A, to be sold at not 
less than 95 per cent of par and accrued interest and the proceeds 
used for purposes set forth in the report; and (2) deferring action 
on supplemental application to issue an additional $100,000 of re- 
ceivers’ certificates, series A, approved. 

Order in F. D. No. 7968, Georgia & Florida Railroad Receivers’ 
certificates vacating and setting aside the Commission’s order of 
December 14, 1929 which authorized the receivers of the Georgia 
& Florida Railroad to issue $100,000 of receivers’ certificates to be 
designated as series A, approved. 

_Report and order in F. D. No. 8154, authorizing the Southern, 
Railway Company to_ issue not exceeding $3,106,000, principal 
amount, of first consolidated mortgage gold bonds, said bonds to be 
— at ve less ey a per cent ry par and accrued interest, and 

e proceeds use o retire an equa rincipal amount of un vi 
bonds due July 1, 1930, approved. . " ene 





FINAL VALUATIONS 


Valuation No. 3, New Orleans, Texas & Mexico Railroad Co. e 
al. (Gulf Coast Line). Final value for rate making purposes of the 
property owned and used for common carrier purposes, found to be 
$7,655,000; of the property used but not owned, $827,808, and of the 
property owned but not used $1,150,000, as of June 30, 1914. 

Final value of similar property of the Louisiana Southern Rail- 
way Co., owned but not used, found to be $825,000 as of June 30, 1918. 

Final value of similar property of the St. Louis, Brownsville & 
Mexico Railway Co. owned and used for common carrier purposes, 
found to be $13,500,000; of property used but not owned, $3,027, and 
of the property owend but not used, $41,532, as of June 30, 1919. 

Final value of the property of the New Iberia & Northern Rail- 
road Co. owned and used as common carrier property, found to be 
3 ine and of the property owned but not used, $807,610, as of June 

Final value of the property of the Iberia, St. Mary & Eastern 
— Co. owned but not used found to be $785,000 as of June 30, 


Final value of the property of the Orange & Northwestern Rail- 
road Co. owned and used found to be $842,550; of property used but 
not owned, $43,800, and of property owned but not used $156, as of 
June 30, 1919. 

Final value of the property of the Beaumont, Sour Lake & West- 
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ern Railway Co. owned and used found to be $2,287, 
30, 1919. $2,287,474, as of June 
Final value of the property of the San Benito & Rio Grande Val 
ley Railway Co. owned and used found to be $661,100 and of the oo 
erty used but not owned $15,150, as of June 30, 1919. Prop- 
Final value of the property of the Houston & Brazos Valley Rajj 
way Co. owned and used found to be $622,000 and of the property Used 
but not owned $72,776, as of June 30, 1917. e 
Final value of the property of the Brownsville & Matamoras 
Bridge Co. owned and used found to be $113,000, and of the property 
used but not owned $32, as of June 30, 1919. ' 
Valuation No. 1067, Union Stock Yards Co. of Omaha (Limiteg) 
opinion No. 772, Val. Rep. 31,136-58. Final value for rate-making pur. 
poses of the property owned and used for common carrier Purposes 
found to be $1,477,155, and of property used but not owned, $8 289 i 
of June 30, 1919. oe 
Valuation No. 372, Richmonc, Fredericksburg & Potomac Rai. 
road Co. et al., opinion No. B-774, 31 Val. Rep. 227-319. Fina] Value 
for rate making purposes of the property owned and used for com- 
mon carrier purposes found to be $11,784,320, and of property used 
but not owned, $204,287, as of June 30, 1916. Final value for rate 
making purposes of the property owned and used by the Washington 
Southern Railway Co. for common carrier purposes found to be $7,499. 
680; of the property owned but not used $19,900, and of the property 
used but not owned, $100,079, as of June 30, 1916. : 
Valuation No. 921, South Buffalo Railway Co., opinion No. B-77; 
31 Val. Rep. 320-42. Final value for rate making purposes of thé 
property owned and used for common carrier purposes found to be 
oo aaa and of property used but not owned, $79,419, as of June 
30, ; 


MONTANA OIL RATES 


Applying the rule or principle laid down by the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the North Dakota state rate case, 
a three-judge court sitting at Helena, Mont., has dismissed the 
bill of the Northern Pacific and other railroads seeking to 
enjoin rates on petroleum and its products prescribed by the 
Montana commission pending decision as to their quality by the 
federal Commission. Thereby the three-judge court held, in 
substance, that the carriers were not entitled to enjoin state. 
made rates on the allegation that they would contravene the 
thirteenth section. 

This is the case which the Supreme Court had before it 
twice on account of Judge Bourquin’s decision that he was em. 
powered to deal with the question without convening a three. 
judge court. The highest court had to issue a writ compelling 
him to convene such a court. Judge Bourquin wrote the opin 
ion. As organ for the three-judge court, he said that the 
amended bill of the railroads was on all fours with Board of 
Railroad Commissioners of North Dakota et al. vs. Great North. 
ern et al. (see Traffic World, May 24, p. 1378) and hence nov, 
as before, did not state a cause of action, because, until the 
federal Commission acted on the state-made rates the courts 
had no right to restrain them. 

Judge Bourquin appended comment, which he said was no 
part of the decision. He referred to the bill of the railroads 
as “this waste paper complaint” which had “mulcted the con- 
sumers of gasoline in Montana of more than $1,000,000 and no 
part of which can be recovered by them—but not as the fault 
of this court.” 

When the Commission refused to take jurisdiction of the 
Montana state-made rates because they were not in effect, the 
railroads took the matter to the courts of the District of Co- 
lumbia, which awarded them a writ of mandamus requiring 
the Commission to take jurisdiction. The Commission has 
taken that to the Supreme Court of the United States. The 
case is to be heard in that body in October. 





ALABAMA FERTILIZER CASE 


The Commission has been advised that Alabama authorities 
have decided to revive No. 166, State of Alabama and Alabama 
Public Service Commission vs. United States, S. A. L., A.C. L 
et al., 279 U. S. 229 (49 S. Ct. Rep. 266), in which they are 
trying to have annulled and set aside the order of the Com 
mission in Fertilizers and Fertilizer Materials Between Southerl 
Points, 113.1. C. C. 389, and 129 I. C. C. 215, prescribing rates 
on the commodities indicated within Alabama. The three-judge 
court refused to issue an interlocutory order restraining the 
enforcement of the Commission’s order. From that Alabama 
took an appeal to the Supreme Court of the United States. 
Instead of finally disposing of the matter, the highest cout 
remitted the parties to the lower court on a, holding that, while 
provision was made in the law for appeals from interlocutory 
orders, it did not intend that ordinary equity practice should 
be disregarded in all cases. ; 

The case has been set down for hearing on its merits 
Jacksonville, Fla., on July 5. The case has been inactive for 
more than a year. 


VAN SWERINGEN DIRECTORSHIPS 

O. P. Van Sweringen and other dii®ctors of the Missou! 
Pacific have asked permission of the Commission to hold perl 
tions as directors of the Denver & Rio Grande Western 3 
other railroad companies affiliated with the Missouri Pacific. 
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Miscellaneous Decisions 


Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


ts taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1930, by West Publishing €o.; 


(Diges 





REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 

(District Court, N. D., Georgia.) Right of state to regulate 
eration of motor carriers on public highways by such statutes 
is Laws Ga. 1929, p. 293, is drawn from two sources, the nature 
of business done, and the use of public highways, since certain 
pusinesses, because of public interest, including common car- 
rage of passengers or freight, are subject to regulation, though 
gwners exercise no special franchises, and use only their own 
property, and when highways are made places of business, right 
io regulate, in interest of safety and convenience and preserva- 
tion of highways, arises independently of nature of business.— 
Southern Motorways, Inc., vs. Perry et al., 39 Fed. Rep. (2d) 145. 

Business of running motor busses carrying passengers 
though unaided by eminent domain, and though more limited 
than railroads in many respects, held affected with public in- 
terest and subject to regulation, for though they cannot carry 
everybody, they will carry anybody whom they can accommo- 
date, and who has price.—Ibid. 

In Georgia, highways built and maintained by public are 
public property and, subject to such interest as United States 
may have in them as post roads, are subject to state control. 
Ibid. 

Under Laws Ga. 1929, p. 293, requirement that motor car- 
riers procure certificate of public necessity and convenience 
held justifiable, there being no unequal protection of law, but 
reasonable classification.—Ibid. 

It is common knowledge that expensively improved high- 
ways, affording perfect track, untaxed, built and kept up by 
public, have been made theater of passenger and freight car- 
riage business that has modified traffic system and brought 
about heavier and swifter vehicles that tend to damage pave- 
ment, and on narrow ones bécome source of great inconvenience 
and danger.—Ibid. 

Under Laws Ga. 1929, p. 293, defining and regulating motor 
carriers on public highways, fees for certificate of public neces- 
sity and convenience, and for license of each vehicle are in 
mature of tax, justified in reasonable amounts, exacted as 
_— for special use of highways for purpose of gain.— 
id. 

In suit by motor carrier for injunction against revocation 
of its certificate, and against enforcement of commission’s order 
restricting schedules, restriction of schedules held not to show 
arbitrary discrimination against complainant, where greater 
number of schedules given competing line was explained by 
saying that number of local schedules was equal, excess sched- 
ules being interstate through schedules.—Ibid. 

Under Laws Ga. 1929, p. 293, defining and regulating motor 
talriers on public highways, certificate of public necessity and 
convenience can be revoked if carrier fails to observe lawful 
regulations, or circumstances arise rendering it detrimental to 
public to continue it, but such revocation is permitted only after 
hearing.—Ibid. 

One cannot, in same proceeding, both assail and rely upon 
statute, nor can he deny its validity while clinging to benefits 
under it, but when he entirely repudiates it, although previously 
having endeavored to comply, and statute is being used wholly 
> = present disadvantage, it may be assailed as unconstitu- 
lonal.—I bid. 





(District Court, N. D., Georgia.) Delegation to Interstate 
Commerce Commission of power to prescribe an intrastate rate 
under interstate commerce act, sec. 13 (4), as amended (49 
USCA, sec. 13 (4)), gives Commission power reaching to general 
revision of generally discriminatory state scales and to dealing 
with particular rates, commodities and practices.—Georgia Pub- 
lie Service Commission et al. vs. United States et al., 39 Fed. 
Rep. (2d) 167. 

In every exercise of Interstate Commerce Commission’s in- 
lerference with state functions by prescribing intrastate rates, 
Procedure required by interstate commerce act, sec. 13 (4), as 
amended (49 USCA, sec. 13 (4)), must be followed.—Ibid. 

_ Where, before Interstate Commerce Commission made order 
fixing interstate rates, full hearing was given, but identical 
state rates were not then in existence, but all questions they 
Talsed were in existence, and were investigated, and the new 
interstate rates were, in that proceeding, established as rea- 
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sonable and the opinion expressed that, as no transportation 
differences existed, state rates should conform to escape future 
discrimination, and, after new freight rates were made, Commis- 
sion found that they did not escape discrimination, and ordered 
conformity on review of whole record, a full hearing was afforded 
as to discrimination and reasonableness of intrastate rates, as 
required by interstate commerce act, sec. 13 (4), as amended 
(49 USCA, sec. 13 (4)).—Ibid. 

Interstate commerce act, sec. 13 (4), as amended (49 
USCA, sec. 13 (4)), contemplates investigation of particular situa- 
tions under conditions then existing with full, formal hearing, 
and authorizes interference with state rates only when there 
is disclosed a present, real, and substantial discrimination 
against, or other specific detriment to, interstate commerce.— 
Ibid. 

Interstate Commerce Commission’s order requiring estab- 
lishment of intrastate rates “which shall not be lower, distance 
considered, than those contemporaneously applicable in inter- 
state transportation of the same commodities * * * not 
exceeding rates set forth in appendix to this report, and here- 
tofore found and prescribed as reasonable in No. 17517 for 
interstate transportation of said commodities,” held to establish, 
as minimum, interstate rates actually in force at its date.— 
Ibid. 

Where some of railroads, at date of Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s order, had special rates allowed for reasons of 
competition on some of their hauls which were out of line with 
their general mileage scale, and question was raised as to which 
rates should be minimum for particular distance, since railroad 
had two established rates for it, such exceptional situation did 
not render uncertain and invalid the entire order establishing, 
as minimum intrastate rates, the interstate rates in force at 
time, but it should be amended by supplemental order covering 
particular overlooked instance.—Ibid. 

Where evidence was not before court, court must regard 
conclusion of majority of Interstate Commerce Commission on 
whether interstate scale of maximums was arbitrary and unrea- 
sonable and discriminatory against intrastate commerce, in that 
hauls above 200 miles were too low to be compensatory as 
correct.—Ibid. 





(Court of Appeals of Ohio, Fayette County.) In suits by 
Public Utilities Commission to enjoin defendants from employ- 
ing their trucks as common carriers in hauling produce to mar- 
ket or farms, burden was on plaintiff to prove by clear and 
convincing evidence that defendants were actually engaged as 
public or common carriers of goods as alleged in petition.— 
Public Utilities Commission of Ohio vs. Holdren. Same vs. 
Haines. Same vs. William Sexton & Son, 171 N. E. Rep. 255. 

Truck owners, not holding themselves out as willing to 
serve the public indiscriminately, but hauling produce of their 
own and other farms only under private contracts, including one 
with a producers’ association, which was not shown to be a 
common carrier and expressly stipulated in contract that no 
goods should be hauled except as directed by it, held not com- 
mon carriers.—Ibid. 





(Court of Appeals of Kentucky.) Shipper may, without 
prior application to Railroad Commission or other body, main- 
tain common-law action to recover sums charged in excess of 
schedule freight rates——Southern Ry. Co. of Kentucky vs. 
Frankfort Distillery et al. Frankfort Distillery et al. vs. South- 
ern Ry. Co. of Kentucky, 26 S. W. Rep. (2d) 1025. 

Where schedule rates exacted by carrier are alleged to be 
extortionate, shipper must first appeal to Railroad Commission, 
which is empowered by law to determine reasonableness of 
rates, in view of common-law remedy for recovery having been 
abrogated by Interstate Commerce Commission act (49 USCA, 
sec. 1 et seq.) covering interstate shipments, and by statutes 
relating to Railroad Commission in intrastate shipments.—Ibid. 

Under Const., sec. 209, Railroad Commission is a constitu- 
tional administrative body exercising quasi judicial functions 
but without judicial power, efficacy of its awards being depend- 
ent upon judgment of court of competent jurisdiction.—Ibid. 

Under Ky. St., secs. 201g-11, 816, 829, prescribing procedure 
before Railroad Commission and court for securing redress 
against carrier charging extortionate rate, hearing in circuit 
court on transfer of proceedings from commission is de novo, 
but on evidence submitted to Railroad Commission upon which 
findings have been made and upon proper showing, additional 
evidence may, in trial judge’s discretion, be heard.—Ibid. 

On hearing in circuit court on transfer of proceedings from 
Railroad Commission for reparation order covering extortionate 
rates under Ky. St., secs. 201g-6, 201g-11, 816, 829, carrier’s failure 
to offer additional evidence, which would be admissible in dis- 
cretion of circuit court, must be deemed to be waiver of what- 
ever right it had in that regard.—Ibid. 
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Under Ky. St., sec. 460, circuit court, on transfer of pro- 
ceedings had before Railroad Commission, should generally 
sustain its findings which are solttions of mixed questions of 
law and fact.—Ibid. 

On transfer to circuit court, of proceedings had before Rail- 
road Commission involving reasonableness of rates, burden rests 
on carrier to show that finding of commission is plainly at 
variance with evidence introduced, or is contrary to law.—Ibid. 

Since award of reparation for. extortionate rates is neces- 
sarily dependent on establishment of unreasonableness of rate 
exacted by carrier, burden is also upon carrier to show that 
finding of Railroad Commission on exaction of extortionate rates 
is plainly at variance with evidence adduced before it, or is 
contrary to law.—lIbid. 

There is no precise formula for determining point of rea- 
sonableness of freight rates, and there are many factors to be 
taken into consideration, including competition, though a mo- 
nopoly does not permit carrier to disregard rights of shippers 
and exact more than what services rendered are reasonably 
worth.—Ibid. 

If previously established freight rates are so low as to be 
unremunerative, carrier may, without presumption of wrong, 
increase rates to meet changed conditions, provided that increase 
was reasonable, but when called upon, carrier should give good 
reason for making change.—Ibid. 

If increased rates exacted by carrier are unreasonable and 
extortionate, they are unlawful, and, being unlawful, shippers 
have right to recover to extent of their illegality.—Ibid. 

There is no presumption that shipments of materials and 
commodity going into manufactured articles were moved by 
carrier at non-compensable rates, voluntarily established.—Ibid. 

In determining reasonableness of freight rates, comparison 
of prevailing rates under substantially similar conditions on 
same road is of probative value, since question of reasonableness 
is in a degree a relative one.—Ibid. 

Rate established by Railroad Commission on shipments of 
same article over substantially same mileage, under same con- 
ditions, two years before hearing of instant case, and acquiesced 
in by carrier, is presumptively reasonable.—Ibid. 

Where case was tried as common-law action with jury 
waived and law and facts submitted to judge, decision of court 
is to be considered as verdict of properly instructed jury.—Ibid. 

Under Ky. St., secs. 201g-6, 201g-11, 816, 829, prescribing 
procedure before Railroad Commission and court for securing 
redress for extortionate rates exacted by carrier, shipper is 
without remedy when decision of Railroad Commission is ad- 
verse to him, since no provision is made for submission to court 
of order of commission denying reparation either in whole or 
in part.—Ibid. 





e a e e 
Shipping Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 


published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1930, by West Publishing Co.) 





(District Court, S. D., New York.) Under shipping act, 
sec. 24 (46 USCA, sec. 823), United States District Court, by 
exercise of judicial notice, cannot learn whether any agreement 
between shippers comes within either class of agreement under 
shipping act, sec. 15 (46 USCA, sec. 814), providing that ex- 
emption of ocean carriers from proceedings under Sherman 
act (15 USCA, secs. 1-7, 15) relates only to agreements exist- 
ing at time of organization of Shipping Board, which it had 
not disapproved, or agreements made after board was organized, 
which it has approved.—United States Nav. Co., Inc., vs. Cunard 
S. S. Co., Limited, et al., 39 Fed. Rep. (2d) 204. 

In complaint against ocean carriers engaged in foreign 
commerce charging carriers with confederacy to restrain and 
attempt to monopolize carriage of general cargo by vessel, car- 
riers had burden of showing that agreement between them came 
within shipping act, sec. 15 (46 USCA, sec. 814), excepting from 
Sherman act (15 USCA, secs. 1-7, 15) agreements existing at 
time of organization of Shipping Board, which it had not dis- 
approved, or agreements made after board was organized, which 
it had approved, and carriers must plead same in order to 
benefit by it.—Ibid. , 

Where bill stated cause of action, under Sherman act, secs. 
1, 2 (15 USCA, secs. 1, 2), against ocean carriers engaged in 
foreign commerce and charged with confederacy to restrain and 
attempt to monopolize carriage of general cargo by vessel by 
unreasonably excessive differentials between contract rates and 
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open or tariff rates, coupled with viciously discriminatory prac- 
tices in applying differentials, plaintiff was entitled to ‘injune. 
tion under Clayton act, sec. 16 (15 USCA, sec. 26).—Ibid. 

Bill charging ocean carriers engaged in foreign commerce 
with confederacy to restrain and attempt to monopolize carriage 
of general cargo by vessel by unreasonably excessive differ. 
entials between contract rates and open or tariff rates, coupleq 
with viciously discriminatory practices in applying differentials 
coercing shippers to divert general cargoes from line of plaintiff 
to lines of defendants, in violation of the Sherman act, secs 
1, 2 (15 USCA, secs. 1, 2), necessarily charged Violations of 
shipping act, secs. 14, 15, 16, or 17 (46 USCA, sees. 812, 814-816), 
though not referring in terms to shipping act, especially where 
charging part of bill rested on premise that there existed undue 
spread between contract and non-contract rates, which was 
means by which coercion was applied.—lIbid. 

Except for minor details, scheme created by shipping act 
for regulation of rates and practices of ocean carriers is, jn 
its essential features, same as that prescribed by interstate 
commerce act (49 USCA, sec. 1 et seq.) in corresponding field 
for land carriers, and functions of Shipping Board under ship. 
ping act (46 USCA, secs. 801-806, 808-842) in substance, are 
same as functions of Interstate Commerce Commission under 
interstate commerce act.—Ibid. 

Under shipping act, secs. 14 (a), 17, 22, 29, 30 (46 USCA, 
secs. 813, 816, 821, 828, 829), investing Shipping Board with 
jurisdiction against rates and practices prohibited by act, and 
conferring on any person right to complain to board of violation 
of act, and granting injured person free access to District Court 
for appropriate relief, including injunction against violation of 
order of board, District Court would trespass on domain assigned 
by statute to Shipping Board, if, in advance of application to 
that body, bill complaining of violation of rates and practices 
prohibited by shipping act were allowed to be maintained in 
District Court, but resort must first be made to Shipping Board. 
—Ibid. 

Where Congress in later statute employs words which have 
been previously judicially construed, it will be presumed that 
it was legislative intent to use words with same meaning in 
later statute.—Ibid. 

Shipping act, sec. 15 (46 USCA, sec. 814), renders com- 
pletely lawful when made by ocean carriers and of kind de- 
scribed in section, agreements which, if made by others or of 
different kind, would be within condemnation of Sherman act 
(15 USCA, secs. 1-7, 15).—Ibid. 

Meaning of statute is to be ascertained from language in 
its entirety and from consideration of purposes aimed at.—Ibid. 

Shipping act, sec. 15 (46 USCA, sec. 814) imposes obligation, 
absolute in terms and binding on all ocean carriers, immedi- 
ately to file with Shipping Board copies or memordana of agree- 
ments between carriers, concerning rates, competition, or other 
matters prohibited by statute, and failure to do so is violation 
of act which may be complained of.—Ibid. 

Where proceedings under Sherman act, secs. 1, 2 (15 USCA, 
secs. 1, 2), was not open to plaintiff in bill charging ocean 
carriers with confederacy, to restrain and attempt to monopolize 
carriage of general cargo by vessels in violations of shipping act 
(46 USCA, secs. 801-806, 808-842), because bill did not show 
that relief had been applied for before Shipping Board, Clayton 
act, sec. 16 (15 USCA, sec. 26), providing for injunction, standing 
alone, afforded no ground for relief in District Court.—Ibid. 





(District Court, S. D., New York.) For owner of common 
adventure to shift portion of loss due to sacrifice for common 
good, his equity must clearly outweigh equities of coadventurers. 
—The Casey. Hills Bros. Co. vs. United States, 39 Fed. Rep. 
(2d) 136. : 

The only damages to cargo which may be claimed in gel- 
eral average are damages wholly attributable to the general 
average act involved, and as deterioration or decay of cargo 1s 
caused by the inherent vice of the cargo, it cannot be allowed 
as part of a general average loss.——Ibid. : 

Proceeding to port of refuge when necessary for benefit of 
adventure committed to master’s charge is not a fault, but 4 
duty.—Ibid. : 

Loss from deterioration or decay of cargo falls on its owner, 
unless there be negligence on the carrier’s part or some other 
breach of the contract of carriage.—Ibid. 





(District Court, E. D., New York.) In action for damage 


to cargo of gum arabic, shipper’s letter to carrier calling atten- 
tion to damage to cargo and that it would be necessary a 
shipper to file claim for loss held sufficient compliance sige 
requirement that notice shall be not merely of damage, => 
intention to claim payment therefor.—Duche et al. Vs. Brockel- 
bank et al., 39 Fed. Rep. (2d) 88. ; ; it 
In action for damage to cargo of gum arabic, where 
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appeared the bill of lading provided that no claim for damages 
yould be admitted unless carrier was notified in writing before 
gods were removed, shipper not having given required notice, 
could not recover, notwithstanding fact that carrier knew goods 
were damaged.—lIbid. 





(District Court, S. D., Alabama.) Where charter party was 
executed by one of joint owners of vessel, another joint owner 
which did not personally agree to terms of charter party was 
ptited to take advantage of liamitation of liability provided 
for by act June 26, 1884, sec. 18 (46 USCA, sec. 189), providing 
individual liability of shipowner shall be limited to proportion 
of debts that his individual share bears to the whole, since 
contract executed by one joint owner is no more effective to 
make other joint owners liable than if executed by master or 
gme other agent.—Successors De Esmoris & Co. vs. Whitney 
« Bodden Shipping Co., Inc., 39 Fed. Rep. (2d) 191. 


CONSOLIDATION OF RAILROADS 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Senator Couzens, chairman of the Senate interstate com- 
merce committee, has introduced a resolution (S. Res. 290) 
authorizing and directing the committee to “make a study of 
and to investigate the matter of consolidation and unification of 
rilroad properties and the effect of such consolidations and 
wifications upon the public interest.” 

The resolution, which was referred to the committee, pro- 
vides that the committee “shall report to the Senate the results 
of its studies and investigations, including such recommenda- 
tions for legislation as it deems advisable.” 

It is further provided that the expenses of the inquiry shall 
not exceed $5,000. Provision is made for the inquiry to go on 
while the Senate is in session or in recess, for the calling of 
witnesses and for the production of documents. 

Explanation made in connection with the introduction 
of the resolution was that Chairman Couzens desired William C. 
Green, the committee’s expert on radio, communications and 
power legislation, to go into the railroad consolidation subject 
and that to obtain authority for that the resolution had been 
offered. It was stated that there was no intention of making a 
formal inquiry this summer or to hold hearings. 


HALT. IN CONSOLIDATION 
The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


Members of the Minnesota delegation in the House have 
appealed to Chairman Parker, of the House committee on inter- 
state and foreign commerce, for a hearing on the Couzens joint 
resolution calling a halt in railroad consolidations. 

Representative Andresen, of Minnesota, has advised the 
House of the appeal and has stated that every pressure should 
be brought to bear on Mr. Parker and the members of his 
committee to hold hearings at once. After expressing opposi- 
tion to the merger of the Great Northern and Northern Pacific 
systems, Mr. Andresen said the Couzens resolution should be 
approved at the present session of Congress “and no time should 
be lost on the part of the administration in preventing con- 
solidations of railroads when it is conclusively shown that such 
hergers will be detrimental to labor and business in the com- 
munities affected.” 

Pa a letter to Chairman Parker the Minnesota delegation 
said: 

; While we realize that the time is drawing short, we feel that you 
should at least begin holding hearings before the adjournment of 
Vongress so as to serve notice upon the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission that the matter is receiving the earnest attention of Congress 
and that no further action should be taken by the Commission until 


Congress shall have had an opportunity to conclude its study of this 
‘ery important subject. 


; After a meeting of the House committee june 10, it was 
tated that the committee would hear some members of the 
Commission on the resolution in executive session June 12, but 
that no plans had been made for open hearings on the resolution. 
In response to an inquiry as to whether the Couzens res. 
dlution might be acted upon at this session of Congress, Chair- 
man Parker said he did not see how such an important piece 
of legislation could be disposed of in the time left for its con- 
sideration. 
” Commissioners Eastman, Brainerd and Porter, who appeared 
m te the Senate interstate commerce committee on the Couzens 
an ution, appeared before the House committee on interstate 
7 foreign commerce in executive session June 12 on the 
femition as it passed the Senate. Commissioner Eastman 
= the resolution, and the other two commissioners, as 
the as Chairman McManamy, who was the only member of 
< Commission who approved the Couzens resolution as a 
ole before the Senate committee, were to be heard later. 
Representative O’Connor, of Louisiana, in extension of re- 
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marks in the Congressional Record of June 11, made a statement 
in support of the Couzens resolution and appealed for action on 
it at this session. He attacked, generally, mergers and con- 
solidations. 

“Consolidations from my viewpoint,” said he, “are largely 
brought about in order to enable the ‘bigwigs that ride the 
white mules in front of the temple,’ as the ‘money bags’ and 
influential folks were described centuries ago, to enlarge the 
capitalization of the combined properties by a sum great enough 
to pay these patriotic souls for the power they possess and 
their ability to influence and control consolidations.” 


NEW YORK OPPOSES MERGER PLANS 


The Traffic World New York Bureau 


The Chamber of Commerce of the state of New York has 
disapproved the Commission’s railroad consolidation plan, but 
refused to strengthen its moderate objections, despite a plea by 
L. F. Loree, president of the Delaware & Hudson. The action 
ended five months’ consideration of the question by the chamber. 

Mr. Loree agreed with the report of the special committee 
that the plan should not be approved “in its entirety,” but 
sought to add reasons for this disapproval. 

“Because it fails,’ he said, “to improve the economic dis- 
abilities which exist and thereby tends to fasten, perhaps per- 
manently, on New York the disadvantages of the now existing 
differentials, and probably will make the future relief in the 
provision of adequate transportation facilities connecting New 
York with the middle west, the plan is not acceptable as it 
stands.” 

Mr. Loree continued to interest the chamber members with 
a remumé of transportation history. He compared the domina- 
tion which the five trunk line railroads, as provided by the 
consolidation plan, would have over New York City to the 
“five nations of the Iroquois Confederacy.” He told how the 
last page of every history book was “without exception, a page 
of disaster” because of “the neglect of detail, the refusal to 
consider the obvious, lethargy and divided counsels.” 

He warned of a fate for New York comparable to that of 
the cities of Lubeck and Hamburg, whose Hanseatic League, 
founded in 1241, fell because German political power was not 
“comparable in unity and energy with those of France and 
England.” 

Reciting the bit of verse starting with the words “for the 
want of a nail, the shoe was lost,” he continued to the end of 
his address. 

“What is it we are today writing on the page of history?” 
he asked, “The decline and fall of New York, or its protection 
and continued development?” 

Applause greeted Mr. Loree’s conclusion. He was out-voted, 
but not by a great majority and only after Thomas C. Dresmond, 
chairman of the special committee, had said: 

“JT agree with Mr. Loree in all except the tactfulness of 
his language. All he has said is included in the report, but 
without offense. I think what he has said is a little bit un- 
necessarily offensive to the rest of the country.” 


LOREE-HARRIMAN PROJECT 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


An interesting analysis of the growth ofthe volume of 
traffic in the United States is set forth in exceptions filed by 
the New York, Pittsburgh & Chicago Railroad in Finance No. 
4741, in which that railroad seeks authority to build a super- 
railroad from Allegheny City to Easton, Pa., to the proposed 
report of C. V. Burnside, assistant director of finance, and 
Engineer-Examiner Edward Gray, recommending denial of the 
application. 

This analysis is given in support of the contention that a 
shortage of railway facilities confronts the eastern part of the 
United States—the most densely populated and most highly 
industrialized portion of the country. 

“Formerly,” say counsel for the applicant, “when capital 
offered to provide additional railway facilities, as capital offers 
such facilities in this proceeding, its overtures were not subject 
to denial. With complete freedom from federal restrictions 
upon construction, the railway system of this country grew in 
less than ninety years from nothing at all to more than 250,000 
miles, representing the voluntary investment of more than 
$20,000,000. With the transportation act of 1920, this free- 
dom of investment came to an end and capital can no longer 
provide additional interstate railway facilities for the service 
of the public without the specific assent of federal authority. 
It is unthinkable that Congress, in creating this new restric- 
tion and making this addition to the powers of this Commission 
intended that it should be exercised to prevent the construction 
of a superior railway upon a superior route, one capable of 
rendering exceptional service with exceptional efficiency and 
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economy and with corresponding benefit to the public. Such 
is the railway which capital now offers, through the applicant, 
in this proceeding. 

“With apparent failure to comprehend the rapidity and 
certainty of American growth in population and industry and 
the immensity of the public need which such growth generates, 
the protestants have dealt with the issue arising out of the 
applicant’s offer to undertake construction that will occupy not 
less than five years, as though it might be denied because all 
the traffic that now moves is moved by railways that now exist. 
A similar answer could be made in any possible case and, if 
valid and sufficient to support denial in this case, could be used 
to defeat all progress, conferring an inescapable monopoly upon 
existing routes and facilities.” 

Counsel say it will be well to glance at some of the indices 


of American growth and their implications for the future. In- 


1790, according to the brief, the date of the first census, the 
United States contained 3,929,214 inhabitants. By 1830, when 
railway building began, there had been a three-fold increase 
to 12,866,020. Another three decades brought the nation, in 
1860, to the eve of the Civil War, with a population of 31,443,321, 
say counsel. By 1890 the total was 62,947,714 and the census of 
1920 reported, exclusive of insular possessions and Alaska, 
105,710,620. 

“The later decades show some slight slackening in the 
rate of increase, but those least inclined to generous estimates 
consider that the day of a population of 200,000,000 is not far 
distant,” continue counsel. “With an increase per decade of 
only twelve per cent, that is to say, about three-fourths of the 
rate of growth from 1910 to 1920, when the world war certainly 
had some retarding influence here as elsewhere, that number 
would be attained in about fifty years. The same rate of in- 
crease would give 261,735,601 in the last year of the present 
century. These estimates are so conservative that they are 
more than likely to be exceeded, especially in the earlier decades 
to which they relate. The stupendous aggregates of 
probable population in the early future and their far-reaching 
implications cannot be overlooked in this proceeding. 

“The increase in the demand for railway freight trans- 
portation and in the use of railway facilities, in this country, 
has ever exceeded growth of population. For the American 
citizen of 1880, the railways performed freight services equiva- 
lent, on the average, to carrying 645 tons one mile; the cor- 
responding average of 1890 was 1,211 tons; in 1900 it was 1,863 
tons; in 1910, 2,773 tons, and in 1920, 3,914 tons. What the 
ultimate figure is to be is beyond prediction, but no one will 
contend that an average that is so plainly a function of at least 
the three great factors of (1) urban growth, (2) industrial 
specialization and localization, and (3) broader distribution of 
increased income, wealth and comfort, has yet approximated 
its maximum. In considering the future of this average, it will 
be well to bear in mind Mr. Loree’s significant observation that 
while the farmer, the miner and the manufacturer produce 
tons, the railways must deliver ton-miles; that is, tons multi- 
plied by distance; so that it is natural that the rate of increase 
in the ton-mile should far exceed the iftcrease in the tons. 

“In the census of 1880, General Francis A. Walker, for the 
first time, compiled substantially complete data as to freight 
movement by railways, with the result that the ton-mileage of 
that year was found to be 32,348,846,693. In the ninth year 
thereafter, this Commission ascertained that the volume of 
traffic had more than doubled and reported the total as 68,727,- 
223,416. There was another doubling before 1900, when the 
movement was 141,596,551,161, and 1910 and 1920 showed 255,- 
016,910,451 and 413,699,000,000, respectively. Probably, 
owing to annual fluctuations arising from temporary industrial 
conditions, the better basis of comparison is by annual averages 
for decades. Such comparisons .. supplemented by other 
comparable data, follow: 


Period Ton-miles "2 


1889-1898, average 86,794,479,000 
1899-1908, average 177,469,729,000 
eB INO ooo 5 doo 506 ccacesicd vosscescsesvabe 8 
Re, SOREN EP OU 0.6 6.0 5.0. bso eibes 0b54660sa0wceeeeceees $1.1 


*Percentage increase over previous average. 


“The foregoing data show a fluctuating but continually ris- 
ing volume of freight movement, the advance always very 
largely exceeding the contemporaneous increase in population. 
Although the percentages of increase naturally diminish as the 
aggregates become so enormous, it is significant that the abso- 
lute increase between the last two decades amounted to 
94,238,349,000 ton-miles, a freight movement greater than the 
annual average for the first decade shown, and this in spite of 
the great railroad activity of the world war period. The num- 
ber of ton-miles moved by Class I railroads in the year 1929 was 
the greatest in history, amounting to 447,260,229,000, and being 
an increase of 33,445,967,928 over the year 1925. 
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“The most significant observation to be derived from a 
study of the successive totals for freight movement is that yo 
retardation of traffic growth is ever permanent or ever carries 
the total for any year below the totals of more than a Very 
few of the years next preceding. Thus the movement of 1g94 
which expressed the results, in this aspect, of the panic of 1893 
was 80,335,104,702 ton-miles, a decrease of 14.16 per cent as 
compared with 1893, but it exceeded the movement of 1899 ane 
that of every previous year, the whole loss was regained by 1896 
and pever afterward was the total as low as the highest totg) 
prior to the temporary decrease. From 1898 to 1907, inclusive 
the ton-miles moved in each year materially exceeded the move. 
ment of the next previous year. The depression that began late 
in 1907 accounts for a slight diminution of freight movement 
in 1908 and 1909, but both these years show a greater movement 
than in any year prior to 1907 and the year 1919 establisheg 
the highest record ever attained up to that time. The extraordj. 
nary events of the decade from 1911 to 1920 naturally produceg 
unprecedented fluctuations in the volume of railway traffic, but 
every two-year period, 1911-1912, 1913-1914, 1915-1916, and 1917. 
1918, showed a much greater movement than the next previous 
two-year period. The last two years of the decade, 1919-1929 
showed a slightly smaller movement than 1917-1918, but it ex. 
ceeded the total of any other two-year period in the country’s 
history and 1920 was another year of the greatest traffic move. 
ment ever so far attained. The depression of 1921 was accom. 
panied by the greatest falling off in railway freight traffic ever 
known, a drop of 25.18 per cent. Yet, great as this loss was, 
the movement of 1921 exceeded that of six years earlier, 1915, 
and that of every year prior to 1915. Moreover, there was 
another maximum movement for all time in 1923, another in 
1926, and another, apparently, in 1929. The diagram on page 
96 (omitted) shows that the increases in the Eastern district 
have never failed substantially to keep pace with the general 
increase for the country. 

“Such is the progress of the demand for railway freight 
services in America. As that demand has grown in the past, 
so may it be expected to grow in the future. Provision must 
be made in advance to meet that demand and cannot be delayed 
until it is here. Railway facilities are not provided overnight, 
still less by wishing for them. Hitherto when a shortage of 
such facilities has seemed to exist or has been feared, heavy 
criticism, just or unjust, has fallen upon railway owners and 
manasers; should the present application be denied with un- 
fortunate results of similar character, the burden of criticism 
must lie elsewhere.” 


RAIL LOAN COMPROMISE 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


The Senate interstate commerce committee, by Chairman 
Couzens, has favorably reported, with amendments, S. 4254, a 
bill recently introduced by Senator Smoot, of Utah, providing 
that the Secretary of the Treasury, with the concurrence of the 
Commission, where debtor carriers are in the hands of receivers, 
may compromise or exchange any indebtedness to the govern- 
ment arising out of loans made to the carriers under section 210 
of. the transportation act. 


Ogden L. Mills, Undersecretary of the Treasury, in a letter 
to Chairman Couzens in response to a letter inclosing the bill 
said that, under the law as it now stood, no course of procedure 
was provided for the government in cases where under section 
210 carriers had received from the government advances which 
because of circumstances arising since the making of the loal 
could not be repaid. The Treasury considered the bill as pro- 
viding a satisfactory procedure for meeting the situation. As 
to a provision in the bill authorizing the Secretary of the 
Treasury to purchase or subscribe for new securities of reo! 
ganized companies, Mr. Mills said: 


In the judgment of the department, however, those provisions of 
the bill authorizing further advances by the government should | 
eliminated. Even if cases should arise where solely from the in- 
vestment standpoint additional advances would be_ justified, the 
government should not use such occasions for prolonging the period 
during which its moneys are invested in railroad properties, ut 
wherever compromise is necessary, should liquidate its claim at the 
best possible cash figure. 


The provision to which objection was made by Mr. Mills was 
eliminated. The other change made in the bill was at the 
request of the Commission. It asked that the word “concur 
rence” be used instead of “approval” in connection with provision 
for joint action by the Treasury and the Commission on Com 
promises. ; 

Commissioner Eastman, chairman of the Commission’s legis- 
lative committee, in a letter to Chairman Couzens, said the 
Attorney-General had held that no officer of the government Was 
authorized to compromise claims of the United States under 
section 210, and that, in view of situations that might arise, it 
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appears highly desirable that someone should have such author- 
ity as is carried by the proposed bill, and in general it has our 
approval,” and added: 


Commissioner Farreil believes that the proposed connection of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, which is in the legislative 
ranch of the government, with functions to be performed by the 
geretary of the treasury, who is in the executive branch of the 
vernment, concerning matters covered by the bill, is not advisable. 
He wishes it made clear, however, that this objection should not be 
taken as a view on his part that the secretary of the treasury should 
not be empowered to make the settlements, agreements, etc., provided 


for in the Dill. 


Commissioner Eastman submitted a statement showing the 
yet indebtedness, both as to principal and interest, for each of 
the outstanding loans under section 210, and the extent to which 
there had been a default upon such indebtedness. It follows: 
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price levels of certain of the commodities purchased. To the 
extent that the railways have speeded up their own freight de- 
liveries and have installed improved methods of purchase, stor- 
age, and utilization, they have themselves benefited from their 
increase in general operating efficiency.” 

Statistics of railway purchases carried in the pamphlet, it 
is explained, cover only those items directly bought and paid 
for by the railroad companies. In addition, it is pointed out, the 
roads are indirect purchasers of many commodities, large quan- 
tities of which go into railway equipment and new construction 
that is contracted for under lump-sum agreements, and is not 
classified under the head of direct purchases. 

Total railway expenditure for fuel in 1929 amounted to $364,- 
392,000, a reduction of 5.3 per cent under 1928. Bituminous coal 
cost the railways $287,999,000 in 1929, anthracite coal cost $8,- 





Amount Principal Interest Total 
Outstanding in Default in Default in Default 
$ 179,000.00 a 6 ces aa ences 

46,099.37 $ 46,099.37 $ 46,099.37 
Sl — a ee die pdeweeo’ 
140,000.00 aibidudseke * 14° ‘pgpiebseewe 
6,510,000.00 bikin Sialieras ovivhesne none 
a —“—S—*—*«CS SN wk RO $ 129,808.23 129,808.23 
20,000.00 ore h BRA ES Ea ¢-se anemia 
200,000.00 Se ae 5,259.84 5,259.84 
75,000.00 75,000.00 22,906.05 97,906.05 
792,000.00 <tbsth bets 23,760.00 23,760.00 
(<A er ee RE tebe eeaeeee 

. *1,658,200.64 balan 558,527.00 558,527.00 
3,500,000.00 iaeewhowe 1,040,154.21 1,040,154.21 

5 872,600.00 78,500.00 287,902.80 366,402.80 
416,446,887.84 = = cccceecseces Siew sasedatae vee gutnieieas 
12,456.76 2,456.76 2,456.76 
324,000.00 iba area. eee eee = o eanieiiemmenl es 
106,000.00 106,000.00 25,440.00 131,440.00 
38,000.00 13,104.57 13,104.57 
1,260,000.00 637,343.89 637,343.89 
$2.362,595.26 = = =—§«»—S3—cevcccccces  =«-«-_—»s_— wenn cvecccers > himneteniee 
381,750.00 en arene Ws 137,430.00 137,430.00 
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$49, 602,089.87 $398,056.13 $2,881,636.59 $3,279, 692.72 


*Includes $276,200.64 loaned through National Railway Service Corporation. 


Includes $2,002,000 loaned through Seaboard Bay Line Co. 
tLoaned through National Railway Service Corporation. 


The bill as reported by the committee follows: 


That if any railroad company indebted to the United States upon 
aly notes or other claims on account of loans made under the pro- 
visions of section 210, transportation act, 1920, is in the hands of 
arecelver or receivers, and in the opinion of the secretary of the 
treasury is unable to pay its indebtedness to the United States in full, 
ad secretary of the treasury, with the concurrence of the Interstate 
commerce Commission, is empowered (a) by agreement with said 
recelver Or receivers to compromise any indebtedness of such railroad 
company held by the United States arising under the provisions of 
section 210 of the transportation act, 1920, as amended, including 
principal and interest and any security held therefor, for such amount 
of cash payable at such times and in such manner as he may de- 
termine, and/or (b) in case any such railroad company is reorganized 
or itis proposed to reorganize the same, to enter into an agreement 
with the receiver or receivers thereof, or with a reorganization com- 
mittee proposing to reorganize said railroad company, and _ repre- 
snting in the judgment of the secretary of the treasury, at least a 
majority in amount of its indebtedness, other than the indebtedness 
‘and collateral therefor) held by the United States, or with the re- 
organized company, under the terms of which agreement (1) the 
secretary of the treasury may agree to compromise or exchange any 
indebtedness of said railroad company held by the United States 
arising under the terms of section 210 of the transportation act, 1920, 
rs amended, including principal and interest and any security held 
therefor, for cash or for bonds, notes, stock, or other securities of 
such reorganized company or of any company controlling the same, 
in which other creditors of such railroad company participating 
2 such reorganization are to take securities, or for both cash and 
= securities, and whether or not such cash and/or securities have 
a, value equivalent to the principal of the indebtedness held by 
a United States. The secretary of the treasury is further em- 
ay eg in accordance with the terms of any such agreement entered 
ovid y him, to cancel, release, or exchange any such indebtedness or 
— of indebtedness held by the United States of America in- 
aan interest thereon, and any collateral held as security therefor, 
and otherwise to carry out the terms of such agreement. 


R. R. SUPPLIES AND EXPENDITURES 


Railway purchases of fuel, material and supplies in 1929 
amounted to $1,329,535,000, as compared with $1,271,341,000 in 
is, according to a pamphlet entitled “Railway Supplies and 
=. Expenditures” issued by the Bureau of Railway Eco- 

S. 

Comparative figures of railway purchases for the last seven 

years are set forth as follows: 


19 

issn Peteeccsecceseees $1,329,535,000 1925 ...... sees eeeeee $1,392,043,000 

Wig iitttteeee eee eee 1,271,341,000 1924 ..........0ee eee 1,343,055,000 

tgp Tiitt ttt eeeeeees 1,395,928,000 1923 ...........+2eee 1,738,703,000 
Pot eeenccccseeees 1,559,032,000 


: ‘While railway purchases for 1929 exceeded those for 1928,” 
mments the bureau, “they fell below the totals of earlier 
— from 1923 to 1927. This decline resulted in part from 
— efficiency and economy in the utilization of material by 
; railways; in part from a gradual decline in railway in- 
entories of material and supplies on hand; in part from lowered 


372,000 and fuel oil $62,132,000. In terms of physical units, says 
the bureau, the railways in 1929 purchased 120,730,000 net tons 
of bituminous coal, 3,174,000 net tons of anthracite coal, and 
3,004,120,000 gallons of fuel oil. 

“Relating the fuel used by the railways to total fuel pro- 
duction in the United States,” says the bureau, “the railways in 
1929 purchased 23 per cent of the bituminous coal output; 4.1 
per cent of the total production of anthracite coal, and approx- 
imately 19.2 per cent of the production of oil processed for 


fuel purposes.” 
“The year 1929 recorded the largest freight traffic ever han- 


dled by the railways, and at the same time, new records were 
established with respect to their efficiency and economy in the 
utilization of fuel,” says the bureau. “Between 1923 and 1929 
the consumption of locomotive fuel per 1,000 gross ton-miles 
(excluding locomotive and tender weights) in freight service 
declined 22.4 per cent, while the consumption per passenger 
train car-mile in the passenger service declined 18.2 per cent. 
To a considerable extent, the decline in railway purchases of 
fuel reflects the improved operating and firing methods of the 


railways.” 
Excerpts from the report as to other purchases follow: 


Forest Products 


Direct purchases of forest products by the railways in 1929 
amounted to $157,551,000, a decrease of $3,243,000, or 2.0 per cent, 
under 1928. .. . 

The railways in 1929 took directly 15.9 per cent of the total 
timber cut of the United States, compared with 16.7 per cent in 
1928. The decrease was due entirely to the smaller number of cross 
ties purchased in 1929. 

If indirect purchases by railroads are taken into account, such 
as lumber going into equipment ordered by the railways from equip- 
ment companies, utilization by the railways of the total timber cut 
of the country would probably be above 20 per cent. 


Iron and Steel Products 

An outlay of $437,840,000 was made by the railways in 1929 for 
purchases of iron and steel products. Compared with 1928, this was 
an increase of $40,296,000, or 10.1 per cent. ; 

Steel rail purchases in 1929 amounted to $94,195,000. The cost 
of wheels, axles, and tires in 1929 amounted to $41,269,000. Purchases 
of frogs, switches, crossings, track fastenings, bolts and spikes in 
1929 aggregated $70,971,000. The outlay for bridges, turn tables, struc- 
tural steel and the like amounted to $57,330,000. 

Railway purchases of steel rail in 1929 aggregated 2,138,000 gross 
tons. This represents a larger tonnage than in 1928 by 2.8 per cent. 

Estimates place the railway use and consumption of the total 
iron and steel production of the United States at 17 per cent in 1929. 
This 17 per cent represents approximately 6,895,000 gross tons. 

During recent years heavier steel rails have been coming more 
fully into use, to meet conditions imposed by heavier and denser 
traffic. The average weight per yard of rail in place on December 
31, 1928, was 89.08 pounds. Six years earlier, at the end of 1922, the 
corresponding average was 83.50 pounds per yard, and there was a 
consistent increase each intervening year to 1928. By the replacement 
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each year of light old rail with rail averaging well over 100 pounds 
per yard, the average weight of all rail in use has been increased. 


Cement 

The railways spent directly for cement during 1929 a total of 
$7,628,000. This was an increase of $1,328,000, or 21.1 per cent, com- 
pared with 1928. 

An aggregate of 4,069,000 barrels of cement was purchased by 
the railways in 1929. The production in the United States amounted 
to 172,408,000 barrels in that year. Thus direct purchases by the rail- 
ways amounted to 2.4 per cent of the total produced. In addition, 
they indirectly utilized a great quantity of cement in the form of 
construction work let out by them under contract. 


Lubricating Oils and Grease 
Total purchases of lubricating oils and grease, illuminating oils. 
boiler compound, and waste for the year 1929 was $24,328,000, an 
increase of $360,000, or 1.5 per cent, over 1928. 
Metals and Metal Products 
For the various non-ferrous metal products needed in railway 
operation, such as brass, copper, zinc, lead, etc., the railways spent 
$57,497,000 in 1929. This was an increase of $7,671,000, or 15.4 per 
cent, over 1928. 
Ballast 
Approximately 30,426,000 cubic yards of ballast were purchased 
in 1929 by the railways, which was an increase of 12.0 per cent over 
1928. The total cost in 1929 was $23,750,000, approximately the same 
as the total cost of smaller number of cubic yards purchased in 1928. 


Material and Supplies on Hand 


The aggregate cost of material and supply purchases, for 1929, 
has been stated as $1,329,535,000. Railway purchases of material and 
supplies cover mainly those items which are consumed daily in fur- 
nishing the demands of the public for transportation service. 

Therefore, a large proportion of the supplies purchased in 1929 
were consumed in that same year. However, the railways must at 
all times carry a considerable investment in material and supplies 
on hand to meet needs as they accrue. 

Material stocks held by railways of Class I on December 31, 1920, 
aggregated $755,563,278, and this total on December 31, 1923, had fallen 
to $682,725,812. On December 31, 1928, and 1929, material stocks on 
hand approximated $471,000,000, the lowest inventories of any corre- 
sponding dates during the past ten years. 


The pamphlet also contains statistics covering railway capi- 
tal expenditures for the first quarter of 1930 that were made 
public at the recent meeting of the Association of Railway Ex- 
ecutives in Chicago. (See Traffic World, May 17, p. 1327.) As 
to capital expenditures, 1923-1929, the bureau says: 


1929 amounted to 


Railway capital expenditures for the year d t 
The increase in 1929 


$853,721,000, compared with $676,665,000 in 1928. 
over 1928 was $77,056,000. : ra 
The expenditure for equipment in 1929 totaled $321,306,000, com- 
pared with $224,301,000 in 1928, while that for roadway and structures 
amounted to $532,415,000 in 1929, against $452,364,000 in 1928. a 
Capital expenditures for the past seven years aggregated $5,869,- 
108,000 as follows: 


Bsa oS natu paiannada nese ecieee $ 853,721,000 
Bali eect eel NEE ROE DOR FS A 676,665,000 
te a esad wee aheeal 771,552,000 
rn ale he cacenudaabeaecnee eee 885,086,000 
ceria alae eae ere papa 748,191,000 
Rae eet eanee ter eaipnenEnee apace 874,744,000 
ne a, on aed umaheecmiaindiealial 1,059,149,000 

PN iii cde ticatadedenntweiacaunell $5,869,108,000 


The annual average for the seven-year period was $838,444,000, 
while the daily average was $2,297,000. ... 

The railway capital improvement program, consistently maintained 
since 1923, has been mainly responsible for the high level of trans- 
portation performance recorded during the same period. New track- 
etd and better equipment and other facilities have been pro- 
vided. ... 

The number of units of freight equipment in 1929 was approxi- 
mately the same as the number of units reported for 1923, but the 
average capacity of the 1929 unit was 46.28 tons, while the average 
capacity of freight equipment at the beginning of 1923 was reported 
as 43.1 tons. This was a seven-year increase in car unit capacity 
of 7.4 per cent. 

In spite of the stationary or declining situation as to number 
of equipment units in service, the railways during the past four 
years (1926 to 1929) handled the largest freight traffic in their history, 
and at the same time maintained a large number of motive power 
— freight cars in reserve than in any previoue corresponding 
period. 


CENTRAL OREGON CONSTRUCTION 


Attack on the validity of the Commission’s order directing 
the Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Co. to build a 
railroad, 185 miles long, through central Oregon so as to con- 
nect the Union Pacific and Southern Pacific systems has been 
begun in the federal court for Oregon in No. E-9113, Oregon- 
Washington Railroad & Navigation Co. vs. United States. The 
order to build that line, to be begun not later than July 1, 1930, 
and completed not later than July 1, 1933, was entered in No. 
19680, Public Service Commission of Oregon vs. Central Pacific 
et al., 159 I. C. C. 630. In the opinion, written by Chairman 
McManamy, the Commission construed paragraph 21 of section 
1, as authorizing it to give an order for such construction, al- 
though it had been contended that the authority to order con- 
struction had been given by Congress merely as supplementing 
the directions permitting the Commission to make orders for 
adequate car service. 

In its bill of complaint, asking for both an interlocutory 
order and a permanent injunction forbidding the enforcement 
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of the Commission’s order, the part of the Union Pacific System 
directed to build the line, asserts that the order, if enforce, 
would be a taking of property without due process of law; thy; 
the order is not based upon any substantial evidence ang that 
it is based upon an erroneous construction of the Paragraph 
mentioned. Thereby it asserts the Commission in entering jt 
exceeded its jurisdiction. The complainant flatly asserts that 
the paragraph is restricted to the ordering of new construction 
to enable a railroad properly to perform its car service. Th, 
bill points out that the order requires the Oregon-Washingto, 
Railroad & Navigation Co. to construct a line into a territo,, 
wholly foreign to it, to-wit, territory west of the Cascade rang, 
of mountains and connect with the Central Pacific part of the 
Southern Pacific system. The bill suggests that the plan oj 
the Commission, if the new line were built, would raise th 
question whether the Union Pacific system could obtain an; 
traffic originated by the Southern Pacific because of the proyj. 
sion against short-hauling. It also asserts that there jis jy 
reason for thinking that the railroads will ever be able to 
capture any of the traffic in western Oregon that has beep 
taken by the water lines. 

The complainant asserts in its bill, which is a volume of 
fifty printed pages, that it has 1,400 miles of lines in Oregoy 
which, in the last several years, have had a return of less than 
one per cent upon the value of the property devoted to the 
public service. Those lines are stated in the Dill to have , 
value of $150,000,000. The railroad estimates the cost of the 
line ordered at $11,000,000. Other estimates of construction 
run as low as $9,000,000. The complainant asserts that the 
necessary effect of the order would be to create a deficit of 
$1,000,000 a year, the outstanding securities to shrink and in. 
pair if not destroy the credit of the applicant. 

Parts of the Union Pacific system were authorized, in the 
Commission’s report in this case, to participate with the Ore. 
gon-Washington in the construction of the 185-mile line but 
were not required to participate. The penalty for failure to 
obey the order of the Commission would be a fine of $100 a day. 


N. Y. SHIPPERS’ CONFERENCE 
The Traffic World New York Burcou 


The Shippers’ Conference of Greater New York this week 
expressed the nearly unanimous opinion that the New Haven 
Railroad should be allowed by the Commission to continue op. 
eration of its steamer services on Long Island Sound. The 
conference authorized Chairman William E. Chandler to attend 
the hearing before the Commission in Boston next Monday for 
the purpose of presenting these views. About fifty members 
of the conference offered to appear as witnesses in behalf of 
the railroad if needed. 

Chairman Chandler said he did not see the need for a 
hearing in New York unless the conference had witnesses of 
its own to put on the stand. He said he believed there was 
ample independent competition on the route as to freight rates, 
but doubted if the New Haven service could be excelled because 
the company had the means to give adequate service. A ques 
tionnaire showed almost unanimous sentiment in favor of the 
railroad. 

Attention was called to the fact that the Commission had 
filed suit against the Munson Line for handling freight from 
an interior point. The examiner who tried the case in inter- 
coastal traffic held that the Commission had no jurisdiction it 
port-to-port rates. It is sought to show that, in this particular 
case, the same company handled the cargo over rail and water 
routes and thereby the Commission claims jurisdiction. 

Chairman Chandler warned that if the Commission should 
get control over port-to-port rates the eastern coast would 
suffer. 

“What the conference has got to do,” said he, “is to watch 
against any threatened change in this regard. What the Com 
mission wants to do is to get control over water rates, and Il 
is up to shippers to look out for any such move in that directiol 
so as to defeat it.” 

The conference went on record as opposed to the modified 
Parker bill for relief for the Commission with respect to dele 
gating its duties. 

Charles W. Braden, chairman of the bill of lading col 
mittee, reported on the new bill of lading as provided for by 
legislation. 

“It is the understanding of your committee,” he said, “tha 
the Commission is unwilling to sanction the indefinite use 
the present old forms, but will temporarily permit the use of 
the old forms, if overstamped with a rubber stamp to read: 
‘This shipment is tendered and received subject to the terms 
and conditions of the company’s uniform bill of lading effectivé 
August 1, 1930. This receipt is not negotiable and if the shi 
ment is consigned “to order” must be exchanged for the com 
pany’s uniform order bill of lading.’ ” 
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Air Freight and Express 


Growth of This Kind of Transportation Slow—Little Probability of Substantial Increase in Volume 
in Near Future—Cross-Lake Ferry Service of Kohler Aviation Corporation Between 
Milwaukee and Grand Rapids an Exception to the Rule—Potential 


Air Traffic of World 


100,000 Tons Annually 


By HoMER H. SHANNON 


the way of freight and express shipments by air, 

no one pretends to speak with anything like cer- 
ainty. Substantial traffic of that character has been 
Jow in putting in an appearance. There has been little 
sowth, on the whole, in the volume of express and 
eight shipments moving by air over the last two or 
tree years, as 
ontrasted with 
the enormous in- 
weases Shown in 
air passenger 
iavel and the 
rapidly mount- 
ing total of air 
mail. 

It is pointed 
wit that, because 
if its compact- 
ness and ease of 
handling, mail 
is an ideal lad- 
ing for planes, 
ad, of course, 
there are consid- 
rations counted 
om by the avia- 
tion industry to 
bring air pas- 
snger travel to 
a place of im- 
portance in the 
transportation 
world that have 
l0 weight in the 
problem of air 
freight. Package 
freight, at pres- 
fat, is regarded 
aa poor third choice as an occupant of space in planes 
by most air line operators. 

“You have to fly too much air,” was the way one 
of them expressed the idea that there is not, a proper 
lationship between weight and displacement in the 
erage express shipment. 

Though it is true that this newest of transportation 
uediums shows little disposition to take on the char- 
acter of a large scale freight or express carrier, there are 
‘periments being conducted in the enormous laboratory 
of present-day commercial aviation that have as their 
objective creation of a paying business of that kind, and 
ls out of that laboratory that the services of the im- 
uediate future must come. 


2,000,000 Pounds in 1929 


The absence of any strong trend toward a develop- 
ment of volume air traffic in freight and express is in- 
dicated by Department of Commerce figures showing 


(Vite way ot what the future may bring forth in 






A two hundred pound express shipment saying goodbye 
from the sill of one of the Kohler passenger-express planes. 


that the increase in the number of pounds of freight and 
express shipments carried in 1929 over the number car- 
ried in 1926 was less than 20 per cent. The figure for 
1926 was 1,733,090 pounds and in 1929 it was only about 
2,000,000. 

Of that latter figure, only a small part—about 
126,000 pounds—was handled by the air express service 
maintained by 
the Railway Ex- 
press Agency in 
conjunction with 
eleven com- 
panies with 
which it has con- 
tracts. Approx- 
imately 12,000 
miles of airways 
are covered by 
that service. The 
lines over which 
the Railway Ex- 
press Agency 
now flies ship- 
ments, with the express organization pro- 
viding the collection and delivery ground 
services, include American Airways, Inc., 
Boeing Air Transport, Clifford Ball Air 
Line, Embry-Riddle Company, National Air 
Transport, National Parks Airways, North- 
west Airways, Pacific Air Transport, 
Thompson Aeronautical Corporation, Var- 
ney Air Lines, and Western Air Express. 
Their services reach most of the large cities 
and extend from coast to coast. 

In addition, express and package 
freight services are operated by the follow- 
ing companies independently of the rail 
agency: Canadian Pacific Express Com- 
pany, Colonial Air Transport, Continental 
Air Express, Corporacion Aeronautica de Transportes, 
Gorst Air Transport, Kohler Aviation Corporation, 
Standard Air Lines and United Air Express. 


The Kohler Service 


One of the most interesting of these is that of Kohler 
Aviation Corporation, operated cross-lake between Mil- 
waukee, Wis., on the west shore of Lake Michigan, and 
Muskegon, Mich., on the east shore, with Grand Rapids, 
Mich., as the eastern terminus of the service. 

When the advancing ice cap of the last glacial epoch 
gouged out the broad basin now filled by the waters of 
Lake Michigan, it did a distinct service to the Kohler 
family and made possible a unique air express business. 

The wide, spatulate thumb of blue on maps of the 
United States extending down into the country from its 
northern border has served, since people first settled on 
its borders, to give unconventional twists to transporta- 
tion enterprises. The latest, naturally, has to do with 



















































































the most recently developed form of transportation—aviation. 

Kohler Aviation Corporation has a program whereby it 
expects to work a profit out of the vicissitudes of the older 
land-bound transportation agencies and this huge midcontinent 
body of water. It is doing for express and passenger service 
what the car ferries have been doing in a more sluggish way 
for freight—cutting mileage and time between population centers 
and rail terminals by drawing a straight line where before 
there was a deep ellipse, so far as transportation was con- 
cerned. 

It is at present the only air 
express service in the country able 
to meet the regular rail express 
service in terms of cost. As the rail 
express rates are computed on a 
land basis, it has been able to put 
those rates in effect over its much 
shorter cross-lake route, with rea- 
sonable promise of living revenue 
for the more expensive means em- 
ployed. Actually, of course, it gets 
a much higher revenue a mile of 
the same rates than does the rail 
express company, and by its crow- 
like flight over the lake it shortens 
the time between receipt and deliv- 
ery of shipments by 24 to 48 hours. 

As outlined by John G. Kohler, 
from the first the company directed 
its attention toward creation of a 
service with commercial value 
rather than of an emergency nature. 


operation, three different rate bases 

have been tried out in the effort to set up a plan that would 
both attract traffic and meet revenue needs. The last is the 
straight railway express rates, with certain modifications, and 
is thought to be the final solution. 


Rate Experiments 


When first begun, the service made use of a classified rate 
structure designed to fix charges at what the traffic would 
bear. Four commodity classifications were created, with rates 
corresponding. The second class started with an initial rate a 
pound of 40 cents, and was designed to “catch” goods with a 
value exceeding ten dollars a pound. Third class started with 
a rate of 25 cents a pound, while fourth class rates placed a 
charge of 15 cents a pound 
on small-lot shipments. An 
arbitrary of 75 cents a ship- 
ment was added for collec- 
tion and delivery, with a 
minimum charge of $1.00. 
Under the fourth class rate, 
which was intended for ap- 
plication to general mer- 
chandise not of exceptional 
value, the initial rate of 15 
cents a pound was assessed 
for each additional pound 
up to five, beyond which 
the charges were scaled 
down so that, at 100 pounds, 
the gross charge equalled 
100 times half the initial 
rate, or 100 times 7% cents. 
On that basis, the company 
carried as high as_ 600 
pounds of freight and ex- 
press in a single day, but 
about the first of the year, 
it came to the conclusion 
that it was not getting far 
with the rates in effect. 

“Real volume was what 
we were after,” said Mr. 
Kohler. “And we had our 
eye on something more than 
a merely local business between the terminals we serve.” 

An entirely new set of rates was put in. Commodity rates 
at the relatively low figure of 10 cents a pound, with a 50 
cent charge for collection and delivery were put into effect. 
The charge of 10 cents a pound was a straight tariff regardless 
of the size of the shipment. Quite a bit more business resulted 
in January and February, according to Mr. Kohler, but “we 
finally came to the conclusion we. would have to come,down to 








Delivering a shipment of air express for a fast trip from Cleveland 
to Chicago. 
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a competitive basis with rail express to get volume.” 

The straight rail express rates were inaugurated February 
17, he said, along with which went a change in the solicitatigy 
policy. Instead of stressing the speed of the service as strongly 
as before, it was decided to sell it as a “preferred” service 
with more attention to increasing volume through establish. 
ment of connections with truck lines extending beyond the air 
terminals. Shipments might be allowed to lie over from one 
plane to another, under the lower rates, but the rail time would 
always be materially cut. Past ex. 
perience had shown that there hag 
been a tendency to “over sell,” jp 
that too much special handling was 
given at times when it was not ip. 
perative. With the new system 
special handling charges of 50 cents 
a shipment and 10 cents a pound 
with a minimum of $1.00, were put 
in, to be added to the rail express 
rates, where speed of handling was 
to be of primary concern. That is 
the basis now in effect. 

As a result of that last change 
in method of assessing charges, the 
poundage handled in March was 
twice that of February, and April 
doubled March. More than 11,09) 
pounds were carried in April. In 
May, however, the increase was not 
so rapid. Between 12,000 and 13,009 
pounds were carried that month. 
Trouble developed with the truck. 


In the slightly more than nine A typical shipment of air express and mail reaching ing connections. The company found 
months the service has been in San Francisco in a Boeing tri-motored plane. that shipments were allowed to re. 


main on platforms of the trucking 
lines for periods equal to the time saved by the air trip, 


“That killed off a lot of the business we had built up,” 
it was explained, “and we are now revising our system.” Pre. 
viously, a shipment originated or delivered beyond the terminals 
of the air line was handled on joint local rates by the truck 
line and the air transport company, but the plan now is to con- 
tract the trucking service, with a system of through rates, 
In that way the air line has better control of the movement from 
first to last and can make certain that inattention of truck 
operators does not vitiate the virtues of the service. 

At present the company is operating three amphibian planes 
a day each way between Milwaukee, on the one hand, and 
Muskegon and Grand Rapids, on the other. They cover the 
115 air miles between Mil- 
waukee and Grand Rapids, 
with the intermediate stop, 
in an hour and a half. The 
much longer rail haul re 
quires not less than 2 
hours, and usually, because 
of congestion in the Chicago 
terminal district through 
which rail shipments must 
move, the time is considera- 
bly longer. 

At present, the express 
business is conducted in 
connection with passenger 
service, each plane of the 
company providing places 
for six passengers. The 
same geographical facts that 
make the rail express rates 
possible have given the 
company a substantial pas 
senger business. It 3 
pointed out that a traveler 
going from Milwaukee 
New York, or the other way; 
can cut three hours from 
the fastest rail time by 
using the air service, at 4 
cost of only 87 cents more 
than the rail service. 


Lowest Air Express Rate 


The express rate between Milwaukee and Grand Rapids, 
at 100 pounds, amounts to $2.05. The rate a pound on the 
average shipment is slightly higher than that, as shipments 
have been found to average approximately 43 pounds. The 
company records indicate that the average charge a pound 
all shipments carried is about three cents, which is the lowes 
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rate in effect over any air line in the country. Shipments 
ange all the way from knit goods to metal parts. One of the 
interesting commercial results has been that manufacturers hav- 
ng offices at points on both sides of the lake have found it 
ossible materially to curtail current stocks at one or both 
woints, due to the speed with which an order can be filled 


between plants. 

A factor giving promise of a definite future for the service 
is that, when the volume of shipments warrants, it will be 
possible to place planes in service with twice the carrying 
apacity of those now in use, at an increase in operating costs 
of only 20 or 30 per cent, according to Mr. Kohler. The present 
ylume indicates that the three planes of this single company 
sil carry more freight and express this year than will be 
jandled by air by the entire Railway Express Agency organiza- 
tion. 

P A Variety of Services 

The geographic situation that gives the Kohler Aviation 
corporation its opportunity to become perhaps the first standard 
commercial carrier of freight and express by air is not dupli- 
ated at many points on this continent. As a result, the 
express business of other air transport operators remains of an 
emergency character. High value or unusual circumstances 
ysually account for heavy or bulky articles taking to the air 
9 get between two points. But in this day and age, almost 
wything may have to be transported from one place to an- 
other in a hurry, and that need for speed in interchange of 
commodities appears to be on the increase. There are a few 
commodities, such as newspapers, valuable documents, films of 
current events, and others to which a perpetual state of 
emergency attaches. 

Stout Air Lines, operating between Cleveland, Detroit, and 
Chicago, now carries the afternoon edition of one of the large 
Chicago papers to Detroit as a regular every-day affair and 
transports the Chicago quota of the sales of a Detroit paper 
in the other direction with equal regularity. Only about two 
months ago it reduced its air express rates from a straight 
charge of 25 cents a pound to a scale that starts at $2.00 for 
fom one to thirteen pounds, and progresses fifteen cents a 
pound up to twenty-five pounds, beyond which the charge in- 
creases ten cents for each additional pound. From Detroit, 
itis getting an increasing volume of motor parts that, for one 
reason or another, are wanted at one of its termini or beyond. 
It does not at present perform a pickup service on shipments 
of this sort, but has recently worked out changes in schedule 
so that better connections are made with other air lines beyond 
its terminals. 


In the east, Colonial Air Transport has been providing a 
high-speed package service between New York and Boston, 
wing Western Union as a ground organization for receipt and 
delivery of rush shipments. A similar arrangement between 
Air Ferries, Ltd., and Western Union has just been announced 
for service between San Francisco, Oakland, and Vallejo, Cal- 
ifornia. Direct delivery between down town San Francisco 
across the bay to Oakland in twenty minutes is made possible 
by this service. 

Services of a different character, illustrating the variety 
of use to which the airplane is being put as a means of getting 
goods from one place to another in the shortest possible time, 
are Maintained by the Ford Motor Company and other organiza- 
tions at different points. The Ford company now flies a plane 
a day each way between Detroit., Buffalo, and Cleveland, ex- 
clusively for the transportation of automobile parts and other 
freight shipments. A contract freight service is performed 
regularly from points far south on the Gulf of Mexico to Browns- 
ville, Tex., in bringing shell fish to the nearest point at which 
refrigerated rail service is available for movement beyond. 


Third of Carrying Capacity Lost 


A recent study by a German writer to determine what 
portion of existing traffic would use air transport developed 
that package freight can utilize only about two-thirds of the 
Weight carrying capacity of existing planes. A modern freight 
plane, according to the report, has freight space of about 170 
cubic feet and a useful lifting capacity of 1,800 pounds. An 
average ton of letters and printed matter, he found, occupies 
106 cubic feet, while a ton of packages occupies 247 cubic feet. 

From an examination of records of certain European lines, 
he came to the conclusion that freight and express that availed 
itself of the air routes had an average value of nearly $7.50 a 
bound, and that “from carefully worked out theoretical investi- 
gations” it had been found that the cost for trans-oceanic 
‘transport by air, with 100 per cent utilization of space, was 70 
cents a ton-mile. A higher revenue-producing power of mail, 
along with other factors, would make it possible for merchan- 
is¢ With a lower value than that to make use of air trans- 
Port over large bodies of water, which was regarded as the 
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field most adaptable for commercial use of air as a roadbed for 
freight transportation. 

The survey indicated “mail and high grade freight thus 
determined to be available for world air transport totals about 
100,000 tons a year, based on the traffic for 1925.” 

This represents approximately 0.07 per cent of the world’s 
traffic, it is stated, of which 43 per cent is letters and printed 
matter, 41 per cent packages, and 16 per cent freight of other 
description. “It is noteworthy,” continues the statement, “that, 
between centers of similar development, the air export and im- 
port would be about equal, whereas otherwise the flow is 
decidedly heavier towards the less developed sections. The 
traffic between Europe and North America is 45 per cent of the 
total.” 

The writer reaches the conclusion that the potential traffic 
for a paying trans-oceanic air service is at hand, and that at 
least between Europe and North America expenditure of the 
enormous sums necessary to bring it about would be justified. 
Letter and printed matter traffic between between North Amer- 
ica and Europe amounts to 16,000 tons a year, according to the 
figures given, or 55 tons a day in both directions. “Due to the 
time saving, it can be assured that a postage of at least 25 
cents a letter can be charged. Hence, one ton of letters at 
85,000 a ton would bring in $21,250. The total cost for a trans- 
Atlantic flight of an airplane with asix ton carrying capacity 
is. $16,250, which would be covered by % of a ton of letters, 
leaving the balance of the carrying capacity for increasing the 
profit. If only 20 per cent of the air mail would go by air, 
the trans-Atlantic service would be a good business on at least 
a daily schedule.” Passengers, it was held, would follow the 
mail and freight as soon as the aircraft were proved safe and 
comfortable. Because of the enormous cost of developing such 
a service, it was argued, the railroads and steamship lines were 
the logical ones to take it over. 

Changes Necessary 

In this country, there seems to be no question but that 
substantial changes must be made in the picture before air 
express and freight will have an impressive part in commerce. 
Passenger and mail carrying are much more attractive to 
operators at present and the charges now generally assessed on 
air express are too high to create volume. An anomalous ele- 
ment is that rates now quoted by the Railway Express Agency 
over its air connections are, in many cases, if not generally, 
higher than first class air mail rates. Illustrative of that, the 
express rate from Boston or New York to the Pacific Coast is 
75 cents a quarter pound, or $3.00 a pound. The first class mail 
rate is 5 cents for the first ounce and 10 cents for each suc- 
ceeding ounce, making the charge $1.55. for the first pound 
and $1.60 for each succeeding pound. That situation presents 
little inducement to the shipper to use the air express service. 


INCREASE IN AIR TRAVEL 


Showing an increase in passenger travel, even over the 
previous “banner” month of April, American Airways, Inc., 
transport subsidiary of the Aviation Corporation, has announced 
the results of its passenger operations for May, when 6,935 
passengers were carried, exceeding the 6,741 carried in April 
by 2.8 per cent. Revenue increased slightly more than 4 per 
cent, due to slight growth in length of average ride. Planes of 
Universal, Colonial and Southern Air Transport divisions and 
the Embry-Riddle Company flew 306,884 miles in the month. 
Striking increases, according to the report, were shown on the 
New York-Boston, Chicago-Cincinnati, Cleveland-Chicago-Kansas 
City, Chicago-St. Louis-Tulsa, Dallas-Brownsville, Kansas City- 
Tulsa and Tulsa-Oklahoma City runs. 

This makes a total of 27,255 passengers using the facilities 
of American Airways, Inc., and Embry-Riddle Company in the 
first five months of 1930. 

Reports compiled by TAT-Maddux Air Lines show that, in 
May, more passengers were carried than in any other month 
since the company began to operate, nearly a year ago. The 
final week of May was the biggest week in the history of the 
company. In the month the eighteen planes of the line carried 
5,474 passengers and flew 244,286 miles, compared with 5,164 
passengers and 243,443 miles in April. In the final week of 
May, 1,431 passengers were carried, compared with 1,249 pas- 
sengers the previous week. 

Slightly more than half the travel was over the eastern 
section of the system between the Atlantic seaboard and the 
middle west and between middle western cities, indicating 
growing use of air travel by business men in their daily routine, 
the announcement says. 


AIRSHIP MAIL RETURNS 
The Postoffice Department received a total of $85,583.55 in 
the sale of stamps attached to letters and post cards carried 
on the Graf Zeppelin on its recent trip from Germany to Spain, 
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South America and the United States, according to Assistant 
Postmaster-General W. Irving Glover. The total number of let- 
ters carried on the Graf was 33,108, while there were 21,854 
post cards transported, making a grand total of 54,962 pieces. 

On its arrival at Lakehurst, the Graf contained 42 sacks of 
mail, while it carried 15 sacks when it left Lakehurst for Fried- 
richshafen. 

The largest number of letters carried on the German 
dirigible on a single leg of its flight was dispatched on its trip 
from New York City to Seville and Friedrichshafen, totaling 
14,229, while on the homeward trip 13,807 post cards were dis- 
patched. 

There were 1,800 individual pieces of mail written and ad- 
dressed by passengers on board the Graf Zeppelin and which 
were taken off the dirigible when it reached Lakehurst. 


AIR MAIL POUNDAGE 


Air mail transported in May totaled 687,053 pounds, an 
increase of 15,662 pounds over the amount carried in April, 
according to W. Irving Glover, Second Assistant Postmaster 
General. A total of 159,540 pounds was carried over the Chicago- 
San Francisco route, the largest amount of mail transported 
over any of the routes. The next largest was on the New 
York-Chicago route, 142,396 pounds. 


GLIDER PILOTS’ LICENSES 


Three classes of glider pilot licenses—student, non-commer- 
cial and commercial—are provided for under amendments to 
the air commerce regulations announced by Clarence M- Young, 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce for Aeronautics. 

“In an effort to arrive at a policy that would encourage the 
glider movement in the United States and at the same time 
would adhere closely to the Department’s principle of competent 
airmen and airworthy aircraft,” said he, “the aeronautics branch 
has spent many weeks in a study of the matter. 

“The study included a conference in Washington of all of 
the Department’s supervising and engineering inspectors who 
are on duty throughout the United States and scores of glider 
flights by these inspectors during the conference. The require- 
ments with respect to the licensing of gliders will be announced 
shortly.” 


HOCH-SMITH DECISION EFFECT 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


One thing that became obvious within ten days from the time 
the Supreme Court of the United States said that the Hoch-Smith 
resolution made no change in the substantive provisions of the 
interstate commerce law was that those intimately affected by the 
decision seemed determined to take time to consider well what 
might be done as a result of the decision before proposing any- 
thing. At the time this was written, no one had made enough of 
a plan to say he had anything in mind as to future action. While 
none of the commissioners had said anything about the decision, it 
was well understood that what the court had said did not bring 
sorrow to them. It was recalled in connection with that lack 
of sorrow that, when hearings were held before the House 
committee on interstate commerce on the investigation propo- 
sition contained in the Hoch resolution—which, of course, was 
before it had been joined with the Smith resolution—repre- 
sentatives of the Commission said that body was continuously 
investigating some phase or other of the rate question. The 
implication was that there was no necessity for the resolution. 
There was no hearing on the matter before the Senate com- 
mittee, else, it is believed, the same position would have been 
taken. 

In view of that probability, there is no reason for sorrow 
among the commissioners. It is admitted that the Hoch-Smith 
resoltion caused an acceleration of the investigative ideas of 
the Commission. A number of general investigations were 
under way when the resolution was adopted, notably the south- 
ern class rate invetsigation. Denial of fourth section relief in 
the Mississippi Valley and in Eastern Trunk Line territory 
added to the necessity for investigations about the time the 
resolution was adopted. Some commissioners, it is understood, 
had some doubts about the desirability or even the legality of 
general investigations, but the Commission, as a body, had none. 
The thought is that, even if the resolution had not been adopted, 
the number of investigations would have grown, though the 
number might not have been as large as the number definitely 
attributed to that piece of legislation. 

Reports have come to Washington indicating that some 
shippers, whose freight may be paying higher rates on account 
of decisions in some of the Hoch-Smith investigations, think 
the fact that the decisions were made in such cases constitutes 
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a ground for further proceedings in them looking to a revigj, 
of those decisions. The fact that changes in rates took Sen 
because of the investigations that were caused by the resol, 
tion is of no significance. The resolution, in so far as jt . 
quires the Commission to remove injustices from the rate struc 
ture, ascertained by applying the ordinary fests, according to 
the court, is nothing new. Only when the Commission based 
its findings and orders on the resolution because it thought the 
resolution laid down a new rule for rate making did the ra, 
body go wrong. If there are decisions of that character, further 
proceedings will have to be held. But, so far as anyone has 
been able to ascertain, the California deciduous fruit case js the 
only one in which the Commission used the resolution as , 
foundation for a finding and order. 

Declarations in the various reports of the Commission tha; 
the decisions therein had been made with the Hoch-Smith re. 
olution in mind or in the light of the resolution do not, it ig 
believed, cast doubt on their validity, unless it can be shown 
that the finding or order has the resolution as a foundatioy 
In other words, mere language that did not result in a definit, 
finding or order inconsistent with the law as it stood befor 
the adoption of the resolution does not invalidate the finding 
and order. 


LA FOLLETTE AND FARM FREIGHT 


Senator La Follette, of Wisconsin, in the course of a speec 
on the tariff bill in the Senate, declared the farmer had bee 
the chief sufferer under the “terrific increase in freight rates 
which took place following the passage of the transportatio 
act of 1920.” 

“The farmer,” continued he, “is the only producer in the 
United States today who cannot add the cost of transportation 
to the selling price of his products; on the contrary, because 
of the economic conditions which surround the marketing of 
agricultural commodities, the farmer has the cost of transport. 
ing his goods to market deducted from the selling price of his 
products, while, on the other hand, he has to pay the added 
freight cost on everything which he buys to use upon his farm, 
Thus he has been caught both coming and going by the terrific 
advance in freight rates made mandatory by Congress through 
the enactment of a piece of special privileged legislation in the 
interest of the owners of railroad securities in the United States, 

“The west and south have sought relief from extortionate 
transportation charges under the Esch-Cummins act and it ha 
been denied them.” 


PRIVATE CAR CASE 


The Commission, in No. 17757, in the matter of the use 
of private passenger train cars, the private car case (see Trafic 
World, June 7), has further modified its order in that case 9 
as to make it effective July 1, instead of June 1. The order 
has been postponed from time to time on account of the lit: 
gation. The court, at Louisville, Ky., having refused to enjoin 
the railroads, are under the necessity of filing tariffs setting 
forth the terms upon which they will haul the cars in question 
if they are not to be treated as commercial cars that are beilg 
hauled by non-proprietary roads. For such transportation mos 
of the roads have adequate tariff provision. 


CONSOLIDATED CLASSIFICATION DOCKET 


With The Traffic Bulletin this week is mailed to subscribers 
Consolidated Classification Committee Docket No. 42, for hear 
ings of the Official, Southern, and Western Classification col 
mittees at Hotel Champlain, Bluff Point, N. Y., July 15; Atlanta, 
Ga., July 9; and Union Station, Chicago, July 22. 


CHANGE IN DOCKET 


Docket 22491, National Publishers’ Association et al. ¥ 
A. T. & S. F. et al., was set for argument at Washington, D. ¢, 
June 14. 


BOX AND CRATE CONSTRUCTION 


“Principles of Box and Crate Construction,” by C. A. Pla* 
kett, senior engineer of the Forest Products Laboratol. 
Madison, Wis., which was reviewed in these columns sever 
months ago, has been issued by the Government Printing Office. 
The bulletin contains 134 printed pages and a large numberf af 
illustrations, comprehensively surveying box and crate cor 
struction in its scientific aspects, as developed over more thal 
twenty years at the laboratory. A limited number of free copiés 
are available at the Office of Information, Department of Ag 
culture, Washington, D. C. After those are exhausted, it 
be purchased from the Superintendent of Documents, Govéell 
ment Printing Office, Washington, for 55 cents. 
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The Open Forum 


A Department for the Discussion by Readers of THE TRAFFIC WORLD of Transportation 
Questions of Interest to Traffic Men 


(No anonymous letters or communications bearing fictitious signatures will be published.) 





TELEPHONE NUMBERS IN GUIDE 


fditor The Traffic World: 

It is a common occurrence for industrial traffic departments 
i) call traffic departments of railroads on long distant tele- 
shones. Naturally, we refer to the Railway Official Guide as to 
the address of the individual we desire to converse with. Then 
ye place our call with the telephone company, giving the indi- 
ridual’s name, title, street address, and city in which he is lo- 
ated. This information is necessary, as we do not have the 
ilephone numbers. 

It appears to me if the railroads would show the telephone 
wmbers, in addition to the other information furnished in the 
guide, it would have a tendency to cut down toll charges for the 
shippers, as Well as the railroads, as they have occasion to con- 
verse with each other by long distant telephone. Giving the 
telephone number would cut down telephone costs as well as 
delay in calling. 

Iam calling this matter to your attention and if you deem 
this suggestion advisable, I know through the columns of The 
Traffis World the carriers would see the article, and will realize 
the convenience it would mean to the public as well as to 
themselves. A. L. Peterson, Traffic Manager, 

Central Ill. Public Service Co. 


Springfield, Ill., June 7, 1930. 


RULE 10 APPLICATION 


Editor The Traffic World: 

We wish to go on record as being in favor of a change in 
the general application of Rule 10, of the Consolidated Freight 
Classification, and want to inquire if you will please give this 
letter the necessary space and publicity in your columns with 
a view to securing a cross section of thought from all inter- 
ested and the ultimate establishment of same in accordance 
with the final views given. The change suggested is in sub- 
stance as follows: 

When two or more commodities for which carload ratings 
or rates are provided are shipped at one time, in one car, by 
me consignor, to one consignee, and one destination, and one 
of the commodities equals or exceeds the carload minimum 
weight applicable on that particular commodity, it should, of 
course, take the carload rate applicable on that commodity at 
carload minimum weight applicable, or on actual weight if in 
excess of carload minimum weight, and the other commodity 
or commodities contained in the car should move at actual 
weight at the carload rate applicable to it or to them, as the 
case might be. 


The above is not worded correctly in keeping with Rule 
1, but it will serve to convey the idea, which should receive 
some serious thought and study. The writer believes that some 
sich supplement to Rule 10 should be established for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 


The classification committee has established a differential 
rate as between less carload and carload quantities on a great 
Dercentage of all commodities listed in the consolidated class- 
ification. This, of course, is due to the increased cost of han- 
dling of less carload shipments through the railroad terminals, 
at point of origin and destination, as well as intermediate ter- 
minals when the materials are not loaded into through cars. 
P Therefore, if a less carload shipment is loaded in a car 
with a carload shipment, it doesn’t cost the carrier as much 
‘0 transport it to destination as it would had it been shipped 
y itself as a less carload shipment, nor would it add materially 
aie cost of transporting the carload with which it was 
5 ea " 

: The plan suggested would also be in keeping with the 

aon carloading” program being conducted by the A. R. A. 

th the associate railroads, and it would be an incentive for 
€ shippers and/or consignees to co-operate with the carriers 

along these lines. 

- Ry idea would, of course, apply to commodities for which 

<a ratings or rates are not provided and also commodities 
ject to Rule 34, if the heaviest commodity contained in the 


car is of sufficient quantity to equal the carload minimum 
weight as in accordance with Rule 34 thereto. 
The writer believes this to be a matter of great importance 
to many shippers. 
The Ohio Rubber Company, 
S. A. Henderson, Traffic Manager. 
Willoughby, O., June 4, 1930. 
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NEW BILL OF LADING 


Editor The Traffic World: 

Through the medium of your publication permit me to con- 
cur in the views of Mr. Murawsky as contained in his article 
in The Traffic World of May 31 concerning the new bill of lading. 

It appears that the Commission is not exercising its admin- 
istrative duty, as expressed in the interstate commerce act, 
when it fails to rule on the propriety of the use or non-use of 
the rubber stamp on old bills of lading until they are exhausted, 
in lieu of printing new bills of lading, to bring the contract 
terms in conformity with the new legislation enacted. 

Section 1 (6) of the act expressly vests in the Commission 
jurisdiction as to the issuance, form and substance of bills of 
lading. 

Forbidding the use of the rubber stamp will cause the 
shippers as well as the carriers an unnecessary expense in the 
form of being forced to destroy the old supply and print new 
bills. 

The writer believes that the Commission should issue an 
order authorizing the use of the old forms with the rubber 
stamp insert for a specific period, say, a year, after the effec- 
tive date of the new Dill. This would give the shippers and 
carriers some time in which they could exhaust the supply on 
hand. 

It is the writer’s opinion that, even though the old form 
were used, in the event of litigation involving any of the pro- 
visions of the contract terms, the courts would imply the pro- 
visions of the new legislation. 

With further reference to Mr. Murawsky’s article, I do not 
agree with the broad interpretation he gives to the provisions 
printed on the bill of lading reading as follows: 


Open Forum 


Received subject to the classification and tariffs in effect on the 
date of the receipt by the carrier of the property described in the 
original bill of lading. 


A careful reading of this statement will show that it bears 
no direct relationship to the contract terms of the bill of lading. 

This statement has no meaning other than that the goods 
must be classified and the rate assessed in accordance with 
the lawfully published and filed classification and rate tariff 
in effect on the date the carrier received them. It says nothing 
with regard to the contract terms. 

While the statement in question and the contract terms 
are a part of the one and the same bill of lading, yet they are 
separate in their application. The one serves to protect the 
shipper as to the lawful classification and rate. The other 
serves to protect both the shipper and the carrier in that it 
imposes on the contracting parties certain duties and obliga- 
tions which are apart from the rate and the classification. 

United States Glass Co., 
J. E. Zabel, Asst. Traffic Manager. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., June 3, 1930. 





Editor The Traffic World: 

Referring to letter addressed to you by Mr. A. Murawsky, 
general traffic manager of the National Enameling and Stamp- 
ing Company, Inc., published in your issue of May 3, regarding 
the new bill of lading: 

Assuming that you are seeking information with regard to 
the subject, in accordance with Mr. Murawsky’s request in the 
last paragraph of his letter, I am inclosing our circular No. 209, 
of May 25, 1922, and copy of letter addressed to the chief traffic 
officials of railroads serving St. Louis, dated September 6, 1927, 
covering this subject. 
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We consider that our attitude as outlined in that circular 
is just as tenable today as it was when issued, and our con- 
stituents are dealing with the carriers accordingly. 


It has just come to my personal attention on my return to the 
office after a brief absence, that a movement is again on foot to 
require the shippers to present with each shipment a formal or 
uniform bill of lading. 

This subject has been under discussion at different times in the 
past fifteen years and I believe the attitude of this chamber is pretty 
well understood in regard to the matter. However, we hold that you 
have no right to demand that any particular document shall ac- 
company a shipment offered for transportation, but that under the 
law you are required to give a receipt for each shipment delivered 
to you if in proper condition, properly marked, and consigned to a 
point reached by you under your tariffs. : 

If the dray ticket, or other document describing the shipment 
presented to you by the shipper, is not satisfactory to you it is 
your privilege of course to fill out and sign such document as you 
may feel required to give the shipper under the law. 

We understand that this subject is again revived and that you 
are attempting to sustain your present position because of some 
informal ruling or statement of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
that such regulation as you are endeavoring to enforce is published in 
your tariffs. We contend that there is no justification for such a regu- 
lation, consequently it should not be published in your tariffs, or 
should not be published in such a manner as to make it a legal re- 
quirement because it is published. , 

I am enclosing herewith copy of the last communication issued 
by this bureau on the subject, which explains our attitude more in 
detail than may be necessary on this occasion. If the shippers see 
fit to use the uniform bill of lading all well and good, but you have 
no legal right to demand, by tariff or otherwise, that they shall do 
so. 
Many of our shippers, as I believe we have already advised you, 
have, at considerable expense, established appliances and adopted 
methods of preparing and issuing dray tickets, and should not be 
required to bear the burden of discarding or changing these appli- 
ances or methods without reasonable and proper justification. 

I trust, therefore, it may be your pleasure to desist from further 
agitation of this subject. Please advise. 


Circular No, 209—To Members 


So many inquiries still come to us with respect to the various 
announcements made by the carriers regarding the use of bills of 
lading that we feel impelled to say: If it were not that there is a 
serious side to it, as a business proposition, the attitude of the car- 
riers in this matter would be amusing. They first announced that 
a bill of lading “legally prescribed by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’ must be used on and after March 1, 1922, inferring that if 
not used shipments would not be accepted. Then announcement was 
made that they had deferred this to July 1, 1922. Now some of the 
carriers are announcing that they have condescended to extend it to 
December 31, 1922. 

As a matter of fact the carriers have no right to fix any date 
when they will or will not accept a shipment unless accompanied by 
a particular kind of bill of lading or dray ticket. Paragraph 11, sec- 
tion 20, of the interstate commerce act, provides: 

“That any common carrier, railroad, or transportation company 
subject to the provisions of this act receiving property for transporta- 
tion from a point in one state or territory or the District of Columbia 
to a point in another state, territory, District of Columbia, or from 
any point in the United States to a point in an adjacent focesg= 
country shall issue a receipt or bill of lading therefor, and shall be 
liable to the lawful holder thereof for any loss, damage, or injury 
to such property caused by it, or by any common carrier, railroad, 
or transportation company to which such property may be delivered 
or over whose line or lines such property may pass within the United 
States or within an adjacent foreign country when transported on 
a through bill of lading, and no contract, receipt, rule, regulation or 
other limitation of any character whatsoever, shall exempt such 
common carrier, railroad, or transportation company from the lia- 
bility hereby imposed; * * *” 

Hence, it is the duty of the carrier to give a receipt or a bill 
of lading for every interstate shipment received by it, and it cannot, 
by the issuance of any kind of a_ receipt or bill of lading, escape 
its responsibility under the law. Therefore, if the form of receipt 
offered for signature by the shipper does not suit the carrier it is 
up to the carrier to furnish a receipt on such a blank as he may 
see fit to use. The common carrier, however, cannot refuse or re- 
fuses at his peril, to forward a shipment properly packed and properly 
marked when tendered for transportation to a point reached by such 
carrier, or its connections under proper legal tariffs. It has become the 
custom for the shipper to prepare and present bills of lading or dray 
tickets, conforming as nearly as possible to the request of the car- 
riers, but the shippers are not legally bound to do so. The custom 
has grown up, not as a concession on the part of the carriers but 
as a concession on the part of the shippers in order to expedite the 
movement of shipments. Therefore, the carriers who are now an- 
nouncing that they are extending the time for use of certain bills 
of lading are conferring no favor upon the shippers. We, therefore, 
repeat what is said in our circular No. 188: ‘“‘Do not be stampeded 
into making radical changes either in your form of bills of lading 
or dray tickets’’—but use up what you may have on hand, or pur- 
chase others as may be most convenient or economical for you. 


P. W. Coyle, Traffic Commissioner, 
St. Louis Chamber of Commerce. 
St. Louis, Mo., June 6, 1930. 


RATES ON COAL 


That producers of coal in Illinois do not see eye to eye 
with representatives of the carriers hauling that coal was made 
violently apparent, if it had not been before, by the testimony 
of W. Y. Wildman, traffic manager, Dlinois Coal Traffic Bureau, 
at the continuation of the hearing at Chicago this week before 
Examiner Trezise and representatives of the Illinois commis- 
sion, in the thirteenth section investigation of the Illinois coal 
rates instituted by the Commission in docket 23130 and the 
complaint case joined with it, docket 22818, Illinois Coal Traffic 
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Bureau against the A. & E. and others. 
June 7, p. 1534.) 

A rate of $1.70 a ton from southern Illinois to Chicago wa, 
asked by Mr. Wildman—20 cents below the existing intrastate 
rate and 25 cents under the interstate rate, which the Carrie 
representatives said was approved by the Commission es 
previous case. Rates from the other Illinois producing fig 
to Chicago should be uniformly aligned with the rate of $17 
according to Mr. Wildman, and corresponding reductions made 
in the rates to other Illinois destinations. He asked that pm. 
ductions should be made in the rates to points at which th 
reductions in the Illinois rates that occasioned the thirteent) 
section investigation had not applied, as well as to those point 
which had received intrastate reductions, in order to bring the 
entire adjustment into harmony. 

The coal mining industry in Illinois, he asserted, was in a 
critical condition. The purport of his testimony was that the 
reductions sought would not impair the revenues of the cg. 
riers, and he made many rate comparisons in an effort to justify 
the level of the proposed rates. Rates from Indiana producing 
points to Chicago were relied on, particularly, in the latter cop. 
nection. 

Eight presidents and vice-presidents of some of the largest 
Illinois mines supplemented the economic testimony previously 
presented by D. W. Buchanan, president of the Old Ben Coal 
Corporation, and Mr. Wildman, as to the unfavorable situatio, 
of the Illinois coal mining industry. Numerous representatives 
of coal consumers in Chicago and at other Illinois points su. 
ported the plea for lower rates. 

Approximately a day of the more than a week since the 
carriers completed their testimony was required for the testi. 
mony of George Cummins, representing the Illinois Distric¢ 
Traffic League. 

Though the allegation of discrimination against the Illinois 
operators in favor of Kentucky and other eastern producing 
regions contained in the complaint of the Illinois coal bureay 
was withdrawn at the hearing, testimony in behalf of westem 
Kentucky producers was presented by C. B. Ackerman. He 
said that the effect of the intrastate reductions ordered by the 
Illinois Commission was to discriminate against interests he 
represented, in that they violated the differentials previously 
maintained between the rates from the two territories. 

Jonas Waffle, managing director of the Coal Trade Associa. 
tion of Indiana, Terre Haute, said an injustice had been done 
Indiana mine operators by the order of the Illinois commission 
reducing the Illinois intrastate rates, and asked that the rela 
tionships established as a result of the lIllinois-Indiana (Coal 
cases be restored. He made, among others, comparisons be 
tween rates from Illinois producing points to Chicago and from 
Indiana points approximately equally distant from Chicago in 
support of his contention. 

The hearing was expected to end late June 13, or the mor- 
ing of June 14. 


(See Traffic World 


RAIL LINES LOSE RADIO STATIONS 


The Federal Radio Commission has canceled licenses 0 
radio transmitting stations of the Pere Marquette and Am 
Arbor railroads at points on Lake Michigan. The stations have 
been used largely in connection with freight service operations, 
including the operation of ferries across Lake Michigan. It was 
stated at the offices of the commission that it had determined 
that the continued operation of the stations would not be il 
the public interest because they were used principally fo 
private point-to-point and ship-to-shore communication by the 
railroads. The policy of the commission, it was explained, was 
that radio should be allocated only for public utility service 
except in isolated cases where wire lines were not available. 


CAR SURPLUS AND SHORTAGE 
The average daily surplus of freight cars in the period 
May 23-31, inclusive, was 441,503, as compared with 428, 
cars in the preceding period, according to the car service div: 
sion of the American Railway Association. No shortage Wa 
reported. The surplus was made up as follows: 


Box, 200,092; ventilated box, 1,632; auto and furniture, 31,940; 
total box, 233,654; flat, 11,505; gondola, 82,797; hopper, 66,076; tot 
coal, 148,873; coke, 531; S. D. stock, 26,188; D. D. stock, 3,913; 
frigerator, 15,350; tank, 448; miscellaneous, 1,031. 


Canadian roads reported a surplus of 38,250 box, 900 S. 2. 
stock and 1,000 refrigerator cars. 


You may either write or wire our Washington offic 
for information concerning matters in any departmet! 
of the government there, if you are a subscriber # 
THE DAILY TRAFFIC WORLD. 
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Jobber’s Interest in Rate Adjustments 


Tenth of a Series of Articles on the Relations Between Transportation, Production, and 
Marketing, by Prof. L. C. Sorrell 


ing volume of Interstate Commerce Commission 

decisions is required to reveal the fact that the 
interests of jobbers and wholesalers have played an. im- 
portant part in shaping railroad rate adjustments. 
Whether the complaints are brought by some jobber him- 
self, or by some manufacturer making common cause 
with certain wholesalers, or by the chambers of com- 
merce of certain localities whose interests are chiefly 
commercial rather than manufacturing, the aims of the 
wholesale branches of the distributive organization are 
apparent. 

It must, of course, be admitted that these interests 
are often diverse. Under the dominant system of dis- 
tribution, wholesalers are required to concentrate the 
scattered production of farms, as well as to distribute 
the concentrated production of manufacturing establish- 
ments. If a certain locality, by reason of favorable 
transortation conditions, becomes the center into which 
is poured the production of an extensive agricultural dis- 
trict, it is also likely to become the market from which 
needed supplies are sent back to the farming commu- 
nities. This fact may give to the distributive wholesaler 
an indirect interest in the rates on the products handled 
by the grain or produce wholesaler, but the interest is 
not direct. 

Considering only the distributive jobbers, such as 
wholesale grocers, wholesale hardware dealers, wholesale 
drygoods firms, and the like, some are so large that they 
attempt to sell over the greater part of the country and to 
control trade by means of their own private brands, while 
others confine their efforts to the distribution of branded 
or unbranded goods within a market area of only a few 
thousand square miles. Jobbers located at such rate- 
breaking points at the Ohio, Mississippi, and Missouri 
River crossings compete, not only with each other, but 
also with the “interior” jobbers found at such places as 
Aberdeen, South Dakota, and Hutchinson, Kansas. The 
diverse interests of such competing agencies of distribu- 
tion are, of course, reflected to the manufacturer who 
uses them. Furthermore, a jobbing interest remains 
even though the independent jobber disappears. The 
manufacturer who utilizes merchandise warehouse or 
his own wholesale branch house to effect distribution, 
operates, in terms of the same freight rate relationships, 
as does the independent wholesaler. 


Rate Adjustment Vital 


_ To the “service type” of wholesaler, so long dom- 
Inant in the grocery, hardware, drug, and dry goods 
trades, the freight rate adjustment was a vital matter. 
By combining the products of many manufacturers, he 
might hope to obtain a lower selling expense than the 
manufacturers individually could attain. Possessing 
knowledge of the requirements of the retailers, he might 
assemble the goods at less expense than they individually 
could purchase them. With more intimate knowledge of 
commercial conditions, he could more ‘safely extend 
credit to these retailers than could the manufacturers. 
Waréhousing operations might be conducted at somewhat 
less expense than either manufacturer or retailer could 
Perform that function, 


(Dix a general familiarity with the ever increas- 


All this argued for economy of distribution by resort 
to the jobber, providing transportation conditions were 
favorable. Obviously, distribution through the jobber 
necessitated two railroad hauls rather than a single 
one, when distribution was direct from manufacturer 
to retailer. But, if the economy of carload movement is 
recognized in the adjustments of the carload and less- 
than-carload rates, a transportation economy might be 
realized over long distances by breaking up the haul into 
a C. L. and an L. C. L movement. Thus, the jobber would 
suffer no transportation loss and would be able to pre- 
serve his other marketing advantages. 

It may also be observed that, with a high degree of 
manufacturing concentration to obtain the advantages 
of large scale production, and with the long distances 
existing in the United States between such production 
and consuming centers, the likelihood would be greater 
that the jobber method of distribution would realize 
pronounced transport economies. 


A Delicate Balance 


Nevertheless, the jobber’s position is rather deli- 
cately balanced. Comparatively minor changes in ex- 
pense may upset that equilibrium. Manufacturers and 
retailers may conceive themselves able to dispense with 
his services as salesman and purchasing agent and the 
volume of business subtracted will tend to increase those 
items of expense and presumably his warehousing cost as 
well. With rising expenses, his attempt to get a greater 
gross margin of profit may simply cause a still greater 
volume of direct dealing. Attempting to meet the sit- 
uation by offering better service—smaller assortments 
of goods, more frequent deliveries, more frequent calls 
of salesmen, etc.—tends to increase his expense and, 
therefore, to increase his handicap. If the sum of his 
in-and-out freight rates exceeds the through L. C. L. 
direct, he then must absorb a freight rate differential 
out of his narrow profit margin, and the*same will be 
true if he competes with another jobber whose rates are 
somewhat more favorable. 


The gross margin of the jobber, varying from, say, 
11 per cent, in the case of a wholesale grocer, to 25 
per cent, in the case of the automotive equipment jobber, 
in general offers less chance of absorbing freight rate 
differentials through efficiency in other marketing func- 
tions than does the manufacturer’s spread between the 
selling price of the product and the cost of materials 
entering into the same. At least, this would appear to be 
true of the jobber who does not control his own brands. 

As already shown, hand-to-mouth buying of the last 
few years prevents the jobber from realizing economies 
in the other marketing functions. Freight rate differen- 
tial absorptions, considered as an expense of sales, are 
not an item of expense that decreases with increasing 
sales. Increasing sales by recourse to more distant mar- 
kets may actually increase this item of expense. Some 
jobbing items, such as sugar, probably do not bear their 
share of jobbing expense, and this increases the expense 
to be borne by other items. All of this, of course, argues 
the necessity of maintaining his transportation costs 
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on a parity with his competitor, whether that competitor is a 
manufacturer or another jobber.’ 


Distribution Centers 


For the most part, the settlement of the United States pro- 
ceeded in a westward direction. Commercial centers in the 
Ohio Valley were succeeded by those on the Mississippi and its 
western tributaries and these, in turn, by cities growing up 
farther west. Probably most of these western cities were com- 
mercial (distributing) centers before they became manufac- 
turing ones; indeed, many of them today are nothing more. 
Cities whose main reason for existence is distribution, of course, 
must fight vigorously for transportation conditions favorable to 
that existence. Jobbers in the newer cities faced the compe- 
tition of those in the older and better established centers; their 
markets to the east were decidedly restricted. Even to the 
west they frequently found themselves threatened by an over- 
head competition of these same eastern cities, based on some 
established rate adjustment. And, inasmuch as the territory 
to the west would be still more sparsely populated, they could 
hardly be content with a westward market only. In certain 
cases, as on the Pacific coast and in the southwest, settlement 
proceeded from the extremities simultaneously, and interior 
cities thus faced a jobbing competition from both directions. 
This situation is well described by the Commission in the 
consolidated southwestern cages:? 


In so far as goods consumed in that territory and in Kansas- 
Missouri territory are concerned, while there is some direct move- 
ment from points of manufacture to points of consumption, the prin- 
cipal movement is in carloads on commodity rates to jobbing points, 
from which the goods are distributed in less-than-carload quantities 
on class rates to retailers or consumers. Owing to the small de- 
velopment of manufacturing in the southwest, most of the com- 
modities originate at points in other territories, principally the west- 
ern, eastern and southeastern defined territories and trunk line ter- 
ritory At practically every town and city in Kansas-Mis- 
souri territory and in the southwest with a population of a few thou- 
sand or more are located jobbing houses. The jobbing at smaller 
points is principally confined to groceries. At the larger cities such 
as Wichita and Hutchinson, Kans. . . are located jobbers of 
drugs, agricultural implements, hardware, paints, drygoods, iron and 
steel articles, beverages, oil well supplies, and other articles, as well 
as groceries. Each jobber is in direct competition with job- 
bers in contiguous towns. These surrounding jobbers in turn com- 
pete with others in towns beyond them, and the latter in turn com- 
pete with still others. The smaller jobbers also compete with the 
larger jobbers shipping from the larger cities within and without 
the territory. Therefore, while naturally not every jobber or job- 
bing town competes directly with every other there is general com- 
petition in the distribution of commodities throughout the territory. 
The relationship of the inbound and the outbound rates entering into 
the competitive distribution in surrounding districts and in the 
territory as a whole are of commercial importance. 


Rate Policies of Jobbers 


The rate policies adopted by jobbing firms will depend on 
their location and competitive situation. 

(1) Jobbers located at “common points,” if satisfied with 
the inbound rate parity as among themselves, will probably 
make common cause against rates from distant jobbing centers, 
which permit the latter to enter the territory of the former. 
Factions among them may favor disruption of the inward rate 
parity; but, so long as no substantial portion of them desires 
a change in this respect, the clash of interests among them- 
selves will probably turn on the outward rates. 

An example of this is found in 31 I. C. C. 133, in which 
Pueblo, Colo., complained because Denver enjoyed equal out- 
bound rates to certain southern Colorado destinations, though 
Pueblo was nearer those markets and traffic from Denver passed 
through Pueblo en route to them. It appeared to be the rate 
policy of the carriers to accord each common point a certain 
local market in which it possessed a rate advantage over com- 
peting common points, but, beyond that local market zone, to 
place the common points on an equal footing so far as out- 
bound freight rates were concerned. If Denver was equalized 
with Pueblo to southern destinations, Pueblo was also equalized 
with Denver to points to which the latter city enjoyed the 
advantage in distance. Should this outward parity toward the 
south be disturbed, no good reason could be offered for retaining 
rate equality toward the north and east. 

The position of Durango—one of the destination points in this 
case—is interesting. At first supporting the application of 
Pueblo, it later withdrew support. Presumably, it was inter- 
ested in preserving competition in jobbing and equality of rates 
from Denver and Pueblo would probably make for keener com- 
petition. 


1Cost studies of jobbers generally do not reveal transportation 
costs as a very significant item in the total costs. Inbound freight 
is charged to cost of goods and, therefore, affects the gross profit 
margin. Sagar ee out freight prepaid, parcel post, and express are 
shown; for wholesale grocers they are probably somewhat under 
1 per cent of sales. But this does not warrant the conclusion that such 
transport costs are not significant considering the keen competition 
prevalent today. 

2123 I. C. C, 210, 
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Competing jobbing centers may have outbound rates based 
on different mileage scales. If the inbound rates are different 
the outward rates may simply offset some of the differences in 
the inbound rates. Thus, jobbers at various cities west of the 
Missouri River have frequently been accorded jobbers’ rates 
on the first four classes lower than the scale of rates applicable 
from the river cities; but, in turn, the latter have inbound rates 
relatively lower, distance considered, than those enjoyed by the 
former. 

Frequently, some important jobbing city is close to a state 
line and competes directly with various jobbing cities we} 
within the borders of the adjacent state. Their inbound rates 
may be identical, but the nearby state may prescribe a scale 
of rates for intrastate application considerably lower than the 
interstate rates. Naturally, such a city would seek to distribute 
within the adjacent state; but its market is somewhat cir. 
cumscribed by reason of the lower rates enjoyed by competitors 
in the outbound movement. The complaint of Meridien, Miss. 
(60 I. C. C. 5), concerning the preference accorded Alabama 
distributing points by reason of the intrastate scale of that 
state, is a good example. Numerous instances were encountered 
in the consolidated southwestern cases, 


Interior Point Jobbers 


(2) The complaints of jobbers at “interior points” against 
rate adjustments favorable to their competitors at the “border” 
or “rate breaking” cities have frequently been aired before the 
Commission. Here the trouble usually is over the sum of the 
inbound and outbound rates. The frequency with which con. 
testants offer such comparisons, in spite of the Commission's 
often repeated admonition that such comparisons are of little 
probative value where only one element in the rate situation 
is attacked, attests the real interest of the parties. Sometimes 
the inward rate only is attacked, sometimes the outward rate 
only, and sometimes the real difficulty lies with a rate factor 
not under attack. 

In 73 I. C. C. 82, the Certain-teed Products Corporation 
complained of a rate adjustment to interior jobbing points west 
of the Missouri River that illustrates this situation. Taking 
from the numerous points involved, Marseilles, IIl., as the 
origin point of the product, Minneapolis as a border jobbing 
point, St. Cloud, Minn., as an interior jobbing point, and 
Clear Lake, Minn., as a final destination, the aggregate trans- 
portation charges compared as follows: 


_ Marseilles to St. Cloud, carload_ rate 33 cents; Marseilles to 
Minneapolis, carload rate 17 cents; St. Cloud to Clear Lake, less 
than carload rate 15 cents; Minneapolis to Clear Lake, less than 
carload rate, 18 cents; distance, Marseilles to Clear Lake via Minne- 
bg Mong miles; distance, Marseilles to Clear Lake via St. Cloud, 
520 miles. 


Thus, to this destination, the aggregate transportation cost 
of a hundred pounds of prepared roofing, jobbed at Minneapolis, 
was 35 cents as compared with 48 cents at St. Cloud, and the 
difference in transportation service performed probably was 
negligible. The result here appears to have been due to a 
combination of several factors. (1) The rate to Minneapolis 
was low relative to the rate to St. Cloud, due both to the fact 
that the rate was depressed to the Twin Cities, and also to 
the fact that the through rate beyond consisted of a combination 
of the commodity rate to the river, and a fifth class rate be- 
yond. (2) The spread between the C. L. and L. C. L. rates 
beyond the border jobbing point was narrow—fourth class, 
L. C. L., and fifth class C. L.—and this made it much easier 
for the Twin Cities’ jobber to invade local markets. (3) The 
Commission alleged that the progression of local rates was 
rapid for short distances, but slower for the longer hauls, and 
this again worked to the advantage of the jobber located at 
the river. Complaints from Oklahoma and Kansas interior job- 
bers have been numerous, concerning the relationship of their 
inbound carload rates to those enjoyed by the river gateway 
jobbers on traffic from the east, southeast, and south. 

It may also be observed that, in this case, the manufacturer 
appeared to take sides in favor of one group of distributing 
outlets and against another group. In such rate controversies 
the manufacturer may find himself in a difficult position. He 
may remain neutral, or he may conclude that one group of 
jobbers is preferable as distributing agents; or he may desire 
to maintain such a balance of rates that both groups of jobbers 
may be able to survive, so that he may utilize both. 


Spread Between C. L. and L. C. L. 


(3) The spread between C. L. and L. C. L. rates concerns 
the competition gf jobber with jobber and jobber with manu 
facturer and producer. 

In 109 I. C. C. 447, eastern linoleum manufacturers Com: 
plained concerning a third class C. L. rating in Western ter- 
ritory, while fourth class C. L. prevailed in other classification 
territories. The L. C. L. rating was second. Apparently, the 
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manufacturers were striving for uniformity and reduction in 
the cost of transport. Wholesale dealers at Chicago, Kansas City, 
aud other midwestern points opposed the change, on the ground 
that a lowering of the rating C. L. to fourth might make it 
yorth while for wholesalers at smaller western cities to order 
, carload direct from the producer, instead of buying L. C. L. 
om the larger western jobbers. The markets of the larger 
jobbers would thus be restricted. 

* In 33 I. C. C. 394, strawberry jobbers at Montana points 
complained of the small spread between C. L. and L. C. L. ex- 
press rates on that commodity from Washington and Oregon 
producing points. Carriers declared that the narrow spread 
in these rates was due to the fact that, when the rates were 
originally established, consumption at Montana points was small 
and low L. C. L. rates were a necessity to induce producers to 
make shipments to Montana at all. 

In 9 I. C. C. 318, Business Men’s League of St. Louis vs. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe et al., the Commission discussed 
the history of rate adjustments in the transcontinental rate 
structure as affecting the interests of jobbers on the Pacific 
coast and those in the middle west. The Commission said that, 
ina rate war of the nineties, the coast jobbers supported the 
water carriers and the railroads retaliated by enabling middle 
western jobbers to invade the coast markets by means of mixed 
cars and narrow spreads between the C. L. and L. C. L. rates. 
In the truce that concluded that conflict, the spread between 
the rates was increased and it was stated that some sort of 
an understanding existed that the coast jobbers would not ob- 
ject to increased rates, if they were protected against the 
competition of eastern jobbers. 


Any-Quantity Rate System 

Where an any-quantity rate system exists, it might be rea- 
snned that jobbers would, encounter difficulty. Though the 
basing point system, as it formerly existed in the south, has 
been greatly altered, it is worth observing that a basing point- 
any-quantity rate structure may affect jobbing in much the same 
way aS @ Non-basing point system that employs a spread be- 
tween C. L. and L. C. L. rates. The southeastern sugar cases 
of 1918 (48 I. C. C. 739) may be taken to exemplify this. 

Under the basing point system the basing points, of course, 
had low rates both C. L. and L. C. L., while the other cities 
and towns, though having C. L. and L. C. L. rates substantially 
the same, nevertheless, had higher rates than the basing points. 
(This statement, of course, refers only to the commodities 
moving under any-quantity rates.) Required by the Commission 
to eliminate the basing point method of undue discrimination, 
the carriers introduced a spread between the C. L. and L. C. L. 
rates. The “before” and “after” situation is shown in the fol- 
lowing abridged comparison: 


LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE STATIONS 


Miles 


From New Carload Rates L. C, L. Rates 


Stations Orleans Present Former Present Former 
Pascagoula, Miss. ....... 100 12 12 18 12 
ee ear 110 15 28 28 28 
ME, My. 60s0,.<sbesews 140 12 12 21 12 
ReICntIG, AIR. 2. +0s0cees 156 21 24 33 24 
N,N ons K000w0' 291 21 33 37 36 
Montgomery, Ala. ........ 318 21 17 37 20 


Under the former system, Montgomery and Mobile were 
basing points. With the rates then prevailing, Montgomery 
sugar jobbers could import sugar from New Orleans, C. L., at 
a freight rate of 17 cents a hundred pounds, and the L. C. L. 
Was Only 20 cents to’ Calhoun, 27 miles south, the C. L. rate 
was 83 cents and the L. C. L. 36 cents. While the spread was 
small, nevertheless, the fact that the C. L. rate was much lower 
0 Montgomery would enable a jobber at that point to ship 
back to Calhoun at the local rates and still lay down the sugar 
ata lower freight rate than the L. C. L. from New Orleans 
direct. With the basing point method eliminated, but the 
spread in rates increased, Montgomery could now import the 
sugar at 21 cents a hundred pounds and the L. C. L. rate to 
Calhoun was 37 cents. The C. L. rate to Calhoun was the same 
as to Montgomery, but jobbers at the latter point still had a 
margin of 16 cents with which to pay local freight rates and 
still lay down the sugar as cheap, freight rates only considered, 
a could the New Orleans jobber. 


Clash of Interests 


The clash of interests can readily be inferred. A New 
Orleans sugar jobber might approve destruction of the basing 
bolnt system, but would oppose the increased C. L.-L. C. L. 
spread. The Montgomery jobber would welcome the increased 
spread, since the basing point method had to be abandoned. 
Any struggling jobbers at the points that had not enjoyed a 
basing point rate adjustment would probably favor the change, 
aad the sugar refiners themselves might be much concerned 
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about the level of the proposed carload rates and their relation 
to the rates enjoyed by competing refiners but would be some- 
what wary of taking sides concerning the spread of the C. L. 
and L. C. L. rates. 

Finally, it may be recalled that, in the discussion over the 
container car service and the mileage system of rate making 
for that service, jobbers in the southwest entered a protest. 
Since the mileage system of rate making for this service enables 
less-than-carload quantities to be shipped, oftentimes at rates 
as low as the carload quantities enjoy, the position of this 
distributor is threatened somewhat by this method of rate 
making. Pacific coast jobbers have protested against split de- 
liveries of water-borne carlot shipments by the intercoastal 
steamship lines. Obviously, such a practice would enable re- 
tailers to obtain carload rates on less-than-carload shipments, 
and this would tend to render the wholesaler less indispensable 
in the scheme of distribution. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


Loading of revenue freight the week ended May 31 totaled 
860,249 cars, according to the car service division of the Ameri- 
can Railway Association. Due to the observance of Memorial 
Day, Friday, May 30, with the following day in many instances 
also being observed as a holiday, this was a decrease of 71,223 
cars below the preceding week and a reduction of 112,576 cars 
below the same week in 1929. Compared with the same week 
in 1928, it was a reduction of 74,424 cars. 

Miscellaneous freight loading for the week of May 31 
totaled 341,462 cars, 42,691 cars under the same week in 1929 
and 29,449 cars under the corresponding week in 1928. 

Loading of merchandise less-than-carload-lot freight amounted 
to 215,735 cars, a decrease of 15,742 cars below the correspond- 
ing week last year and 15,007 cars below the same week two 
years ago. 

Revenue freight loading by districts the week ended May 
24 and the corresponding period of 1929 was reported as follows: 


Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 5,247 and 5,944; live 
stock, 1,709 and 1,968; coal, 33,123 and 35,529; coke, 2,143 and 3,078; 
forest products, 2,888 and 3,710; ore, 5,115 and 6,611; merchandise, 

. C. L., 57,771 and 62,849; miscellaneous, 82,939 and 101,477; total, 
1930, 190,935; 1929, 221,166; 1928, 214,652. 

Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 2,576 and 2,841; live 
stock, 1,439 and 1,406; coal, 28,741 and 34,320; coke, 5,199 and 5,989; 
forest products, 2,743 and 2,897; ore, 11,204 and 15,243; merchandise, 
L. C. LL, 45,929 and 50,433; miscellaneous, 75,633 and 91,081; total, 
1930, 173,464; 1929, 204,210; 1928, 189,665. 

Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 204 and 212; live 
stock, 141 and 120; coal, 34,277 and 39,391; coke, 304 and 413; forest 
products, 1,239 and 1,622; ore, 432 and 377; merchandise, L. C. L., 
5,919 and 7,370; miscellaneous, 7,498 and 6,971; total, 1930, 50,014; 
1929, 56,476; 1928, 49,088. 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 3,724 and 3,874; live 
stock, 1,459 and 1,412; coal, 16,595 and 19,439; coke, 448 and 452; forest 
products, 15,683 and 21,339; ore, 1,090 and 1,074; merchandise, L. C. 
L., 36,241 and 37,403; miscellaneous, 47,449.and 52,824; total, 1930, 
125,689; 1929, 137,817; 1928, 138,705. 

Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 8,745 and 8,970; 
live stock, 6,158 and 6,255; coal, 4,132 and 4,869; coke, 1,642 and 1,971; 
forest products, 13,086 and 18,315; ore, 37,533 and 45,129; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 26,829 and 28,318; miscellaneeus, 38,643 and 40,773; total, 1930, 
136,768; 1929, 154,600; 1928, 148,376. 

Central Western district: Grain and grain products, 10,338 and 
10,504; live stock, 8,423 and 9,373; coal, 7,600 and 8,157; coke, 265 and 
264; forest products, 8,394 and 11,486; ore, 2,913 and 4,458; merchandise, 
i ,433 and 30,789; miscellaneous, 52,493 and 54,648; total, 
1930, 119,859; 1929, 129,679; 1928, 124,597. 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 4,545 and 4,935; 
live stock, 1,862 and 1,933; coal, 3,079 and 3,378; coke, 159 and 155; 
forest products, 5,983 and 7,205; ore, 472 and 577; merchandise, L. 
Cc. L., 13,613 and 14,315; miscellaneous, 36,807 and 36,379; total, 1930, 
66,520; 1929, 68,877; 1928, 69,590. 

Total, all roads: Grain and grain products, 35,379 and 37,280; live 
stock, 21,191 and 22,467; coal, 127,547 and 145,083; coke, 10,160 and 
12,322; forest products, 50,016 and 66,574; ore, 58,759 and 73,469; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 215,735 and 231,477; miscellaneous, 341,462 and 
384,153; total, 1930, 860,249; 1929, 972,825; 1928, 934,673. 


Loading of revenue freight in 1930 compared with the two 
previous years follows: 


1930 1929 1928 
Four weeks in January........... 3,349,424 3,571,455 3,448,895 
Four weeks in February.......... 3,505,962 3,766,136 3,590,742 
Five weeks in March.............. 4,414,625 4,815,937 4,752,559 
Four weeks im Apfril...ccccccccess 3,619,293 3,989,142 3,740,307 
Five weeks in May.......ce.+.-+s 4,598,555 5,182,402 4,939,828 
Total .ccccccce bie matting eae 19,487,859 21,325,072 20,472,331 


CENTRAL WESTERN BOARD 


One of the most elaborate programs ever arranged for an 
advisory board meeting will occupy the two-day session of the 
Central Western Shippers’ Advisory Board at Idaho Falls, Idaho, 
June 19 and 20. 

A variety of agricultural subjects will be discussed by 
federal and state officials and others on the first day. That 
includes a report on the status of the National Potato Institute, 
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by C. J. Carlson; report on organization of the potato industry 
of the northwest for an economic study of production and 
marketing, by E. J. Iddings, dean of the college of agriculture, 
University of Idaho; a discussion of progress and results of 
organization under the farm marketing act, by Senator James 
Webster, president of the Intermountain Grain Growers, Inc., 
and Frank Hangenbarth, president of the National Woolgrowers’ 
Association; facts concerning history of specific plant quaran- 
tine and pest control programs, by George I. Reeves, senior 
entomologist, Department of Agriculture. 

Governor H. C. Baldridge, of Idaho, will make the address 
of welcome at the opening session the second day, at which the 
commodity committees will report on estimated carloadings 
in the third quarter of the year and railroad representatives 
will make their reports. 

Speakers at the banquet the evening of June 20, at the 
Hotel Bonneville, will include Governor Baldridge, Harry N. 
Adams, president of the Western Pacific, Mr. Hangenbarth, and 
others prominent in industry and agriculture. 


ALLEGHENY ADVISORY BOARD 


One million forty-nine thousand and six freight cars will be 
required to move the commodities produced in western Pennsyl- 
vania, eastern Ohio, northern West Virginia and the so-called 
panhandle of Maryland in July, August and September, according 
to the forecast of the Allegheny Regional Advisory Board at its 
fourteenth regular meeting at the Hotel Morgan, Morgantown, 
W. Va., June 12. This is based on replies to a questionnaire 
from a majority of the carload shippers within the boundaries 
of the board’s territorial jurisdiction, whose shipments represent 
approximately eighty-seven per cent of the total volume of traffie 
originated in the district. 

In the corresponding period of last year, 1,082,261 cars were 
required, so that the estimated needs are about 3.1 per cent 
less than actual requirements a year ago. Of twenty-five com- 
modity committees reporting the following predicting increases 
over last year: Agricultural implements and vehicles, other 
than automobiles, 14.3 per cent; canned goods, 2.6 per cent; 
cement, 28.8 per cent; coal—eastern Ohio district, 7.3 per cent; 
northern West Virginia district, 2.8 per cent; central Pennsyl- 
vania district (low volatile), 2.7 per cent; electrical goods, 2 per 
cent; flour, meal and other mill products, 10 per cent; grain 5 per 
cent; gravel, 4.3 per cent; lime and products, 7.6 per cent; 
petroleum and products, 9.5 per cent; rubber and products, 1.5 
per cent; slag, 2.7 per cent; stone and products, 17.7 per cent. 

.These increases actually represent approximately 17,724 
cars. 

Among the district’s basic industries estimating lessened 
requirements are: Coal, western Pennsylvania (high volatile), 
2.4 per cent; coke, 27 per cent; lumber and forest products, 14.5 
per cent; iron and steel, 7.5 per cent; machinery and boilers, 
2.7 per cent; brick and clay products, 9.3 per cent. 

Operating, transportation and traffic department representa- 
tives of the railroads reported that district terminal situations 
are normal and freight locomotive and car condition and supply 
good; also that there have been no car shortages since the 
board’s March meeting, all orders having been filled 100 per cent. 
The carriers reported having installed a total of 4,882 freight 
ears in the last three months and that a total of 4,779 new 
cars are on order. 

The banking committee described the general condition of 
business in the territory as being fair to good. With regard 
to the financial situation, as of May 15 compared with the cor- 
responding date of last year, bank clearings show some decrease; 
deposits and savings remain about the same; and liquidations 
in the last three months have been generally satisfactory, ex- 
cept in some communities dependent upon the coal industry. 

A number of subjects pertaining to matters affecting car 
supply and transportation service were presented for consid- 
eration and disposition. 

Report of transportation conditions throughout the country 
was presented by W. J. McGarry, manager of the American 
Railway Association, car service division, Washington, D. C. 

Royal E. Cook, general chairman of the board and traffic 
manager of the H. J. Heinz Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., presided. 


SOUTHEAST ADVISORY BOARD 


Industries reporting to the thirtieth regular meeting of the 
Southeast Shippers’ Advisory Board at Birmingham, Ala., June 
7, anticipate an aggregate decrease of 6 per cent in volume of 
business in July, August and September, compared with same 
period in 1929. 

Continued building depression and the absence of any sub- 
stantial basis for anticipating an early improvement accounts 
for an estimated decrease of 15 per cent in demand for and 
movement of brick, clay and products and lumber and forest 
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products, according to the commodity committee reports, The 
iron and steel industry believes, however, that its business Will 
equal the 1929 tevel. 

The cement and crushed stone, sand, gravel and slag indus. 
tries estimated 5 and 10 per cent increases, respectively, reflect. 
ing highway construction programs under way in the southeast 

Conservative buying, curtailed industrial activity and na. 
ural gas advent all tend to warrant a reduction of 10 per cen; 
in the production and movement of coal and coke, it was stated 

An estimated decrease of 20 per cent in movement of fy. 
niture is attributed to depressed markets and demands. 

Curtailed production of certain lines continues in the textile 
industry and a slight decrease under last year is predicteq in 
volume of movement. 

Gasoline consumption still increases and the petroleum anq 
products industry of the territory anticipates a movement 5 
per cent greater than in 1929. Additional plants increasing 
total output and maintenance of satisfactory demand accounts 
for an estimated increase of 19 per cent in pulp, paper ang 
products. 

Naval stores production and movement will be slightly under 
1929, while the aggregate movement of all other miscellaneous 
commodities produced and manufactured in the southeast will, 
according to the estimates, equal that of 1929. 

Agricultural conditions in the southeast are a little more 
satisfactory. The peach crop will be larger, while watermelon 
production is expected to equal that of last year. A net ip. 
crease of 10 per cent in all fresh fruits is anticipated. Potatoes 
should also show a slight increase, while production and move. 
ment of other fresh vegetables should, in the aggregate, be a 
little greater than in 1929. 

Cotton and cottonseed movement will be 15 per cent less, 
due to early maturity and rapid harvesting of last season’s 
crop. Private reports indicate an acreage this season slightly 
larger than last. 

Fertilizer manufacturers estimate their shipments will be 
about the same as last year, as do the manufacturers of farm 
machinery, and the refiners of sugar and producers of syrup and 
molasses. 

Thomas J. Burke, general chairman of the board and com- 
missioner of the Charleston Traffic Bureau, Charleston, S. C., 
presided, assisted by E. Del Wood, traffic manager, Chattanooga 
Manufacturers’ Association, Chattanooga, Tenn., vice-chairman, 
and A. J. Young, assistant traffic manager, International Agri- 
cultural Corporation, Atlanta, Ga., general secretary. 

A summary of estimated carloadings the third quarter of 
this year, compared to actual loadings in the same period last 
year, follows: 


Actual car Estimated car 
loadings requirements 





1929 1930 Increase Increase 
7/1 to 9/30 7/1 to 9/30 % % 
Pee eee ae re 425 341 ee 20 
Brick and clay products......... 21,819 18,500 - 15 
eR er nr re J 21,905 5 - 
ee a ere 102,247 92,023 ‘i 10 
OS ere re 40,435 34,370 ga 15 
Cotton seed and products....... 21,449 18,231 a 15 
Crushed stone, sand, gravel 
RS ere 103,404 113,744 10 
Fertilizer and materials......... 26,457 26,457 es 
Fresh fruits and vegetables: 
(a) Domestic fresh fruits... 26,816 29,655 10 
oR ea eae eee 3,876 4,000 3 
(c) Other fresh vegetables.. 4,531 4,531 
WUPRIEMTO oi vcccccne ds cecesiecsccee 11,078 8,863 20 
Grain and grain products: 
(a) GRRIR——-All oc cccccccsscscess 7,890 7,890 
(b) Flour, meal, mill products. 18,072 18,072 
eS Ua ere rer ee 31,033 31,033 : 
Lumber and forest products..... 279,037 237,200 15 
Machinery and boilers........... 2,557 2,557 
BEISCSTRRGOGS oc ccccscsctccsvcese 72,283 72,283 
ee ee rr 21,842 20,968 4 
Petroleum and products......... 55,192 57,952 5 
Pulp, paper and products....... 6,686 7,972 19 
Sugar, syrup and molasses..... 9,942 9,942 Bes 
RE ee er er err 17,560 17,000 ae 3 
Total all commodities....... 905,491 855,489 6 


NORTHWEST ADVISORY BOARD 


The Montana division of the Northwest Shippers’ Advisory 
Board will hold its seventeenth annual meeting at Miles City, 
Mont., June 25. The executive committee will meet at 9 a. ™. 
the same day. Problems of vital interest to agricultural, indus 
trial and general business interests will come before the meet- 
ing, according to the announcement. Noon luncheon and enter 
tainment will be held at Fort Keogh. 


You may either write or wire our Washington office 


for information concerning matters in any deporte 


of the government there, if you are a su 
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| Ocean Shipping News 





HOOVER AND SHIPPING POLICY 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


President Hoover has intervened in the situation arising 
out of the offering for sale by the Shipping Board of the 
america France Line., operated by the Cosmopolitan Shipping 
Company, Inc., of New York, and of the American Diamond 
Lines, operated by the Black Diamond Steamship Corporation, 
and the submission of bids by the United States Lines, Inc., 
and the operators for the lines. 

The Shipping Board has acquiesced in a proposal of the 
President that the latter appoint ‘‘a committee of outstanding 
men” to review the matter and also to go into questions in- 
volved in applications for loans for the building of new ships. 

The managing operators of the America France Line and 
of the American Diamond Lines submitted bids higher than 
that of the United States Lines. The matter has been “hanging 
fre’ before the board and the President’s interdepartmental 
ocean mail contract committee for months. 

The President’s proposal was set forth in the following 
letter sent by him to Chairman O’Connor, of the board: 

The board has had under consideration the bids for disposal of the 
Black Diamond and Cosmopolitan Lines. I understand it has also 
before it proposals which would lead to the lending of some $60,000,000 
of federal funds to the United States Line for new ship construction. 

I have received many representations pro and con upon the merits 
of rival bids and protests at the character of ships which it is pro- 
psed to construct under government loans. The disposal of these 
questions will have a profound effect upon the future of our merchant 
marine and upon the policies involved therein. Obviously I cannot 
personally pass judgment upon highly controversial questions. 

While Congress has provided no authority to the President over 
the policies of the Shipping Board, yet these matters are of great 
importance to the future of the merchant marine, in which I am 
deeply interested. I propose, therefore, to appoint a committee of 
outstanding men who would review these questions and advise upon 
them, and on the broader policies in merchant marine organization. 
If the board finds itself in agreement with this proposal it would be 
necessary to withhold action in the disposal of these questions. 

Ido not believe that more than sixty days would be invovled in 
such an inquiry, and I hope the board would feel that it would be 
valuable to all parties and to the board itself to have such an inde- 
pendent report. 


H. G. Dalton, of Cleveland, O., who investigated the affairs 
of the Shipping Board for President Coolidge, has been selected 
by President Hoover to be a member of the committee that will 
investigate ship sales and ship loans. 


OCEAN FREIGHT MARKETS 
The Trafic World New York Bureau 


/ Regular liners, with ample space available because of light 
shipments of general merchandise, have been able in the last 
week to accommodate all offerings of bulk commodities. The 
result has been practically a complete absence of business in full 
cargo vessels. The outlook for the immediate future is for a 
continuance of this situation. Liners scheduled for regular 
sailings are willing to accept prices that would mean substantial 
losses on ships under charter. Owners of n.any tramp freighters 
are either holding their vessels in idleness or are returning them 
across the Atlantic in ballast to await improvement. Freight 
brokers are advising their clients to expect little if any change 
for the present. 

The only grain charter reported in the last few days has 
been a large motorship from Montreal to the Mediterranean at 
Y cents a hundred pounds, which is the lowest charter figure 
for this trade within the recollection of many brokers. Reports 
of short crops in Europe have not been reflected in any increase 
M purchases here. 

Complete lack of activity has been a characteristic of the 
= trade also. A part cargo was closed for West Italy, July 
loading, at $2.00 a ton. The only requirement for South Amer- 
la is an inquiry for early july loading for Santos at $3.40 to 
$3.50 a ton. 

“ _sanilar dullness extends to other trades. Unemployment, 
of _ men and vessels, is reported throughout the ocean lanes 
wt : world. Shipping is subject to sudden reversals of trend, 
si * must be admitted that for the present there is nothing in 

sht promising any substantial advance from existing levels. 
a Methods of the North Atlantic Westbound Freight Confer- 
pee in assessing rates on small shipments have been ques- 
; _— by the United Kingdom shippers and the matter has been 
*lerred to the general trade committee of the Liverpool Cham- 

T of Commerce. It is alleged that, whereas British steam- 


ship companies are prepared to carry from North America to 
United Kingdom ports any number of small consignments 
grouped pro rata freight. rates, without any particular assess- 
ment of separate minimum charges, the more intricate method 
of assessing freight charges adopted by the North Atlantic 
Westbound Freight Conference has created a handicap on small 
shipments and thereby involved a discrimination against exports 
from the United Kingdom to North America in favor of Amer- 
ican exporters to this country. 

An increased movement of canned fruits and vegetables 
from North Pacific to Atlantic ports is looked for by the inter- 
coastal steamship lines as a result of recent reductions in whole- 
sales prices of these products, which, in some cases, amount to 
70 cents a dozen cans. The reductions are applicable to the 
new packs. 

Shipowners operating services out of Australian ports have 
decided that from now on freights and general export cargo 
from Australia shall be payable only in the equivalent British 
currency at the port of shipment or the destination. The deci- 
sion was made to meet the adverse exchange. Many shippers 
have been prepaying freights and leaving the exchange busi- 
ness to the shipowners. 

A decree of May 15 increases the duty in Nicaragua on 
leather shoes by one-half and on wicker furniture by one-fourth. 
Effective thirty days after that, the same duty reduces by one- 
third the rates of duty on raw materials, for manufacture of 
footwear, on rubber heels and soles, and on brocades, fabrics 
and buttons for footwear; it also reduces by one-fourth the 
duties on raw material for wicker furniture, furthermore, it 
admits free of duty machinery for manufacture of footwear. 

The United Fruit Company has announced that, effective 
June 14, it will withdraw its four “M” type freight boats from 
the New York-East Coast Colombia freight run and that the 
Colombian Steamship Line will, on that date and every Satur- 
day thereafter, sail its “B” boats in this service in lieu thereof. 
In other words, the United Fruit Company will still maintain its 
Wednesday sailings to Puerto, Colombia, and Cartagena and 
the Colombian Line will, instead of sailing its “B” boats_ on 
Wednesday, as has been the custom, sail them on Saturday, 
taking the place of the “M” type freight boats which the com- 
pany has formerly had in this trade. 

A joint meeting of the Atlantic-Far East and Pacific West- 
bound Conferences is to be held in the Drake Hotel, Chicago, 
opening on Monday, June 16. Several important rate and traffic 
questions are to be discussed. 


OCEAN AGREEMENTS 


The following agreements filed in accordance with section 
15 of the shipping act of 1916 were approved by the Shipping 
Board June 11: 


Hamburg-American-North German Lloyd agreement: This agree- 
ment provides for mutual cooperation and coordination of the ac- 
tivities of the participating carriers during the period of its con- 
tinuance. Each company is to retain its local character and individual 
entity, but all activities are to be conducted in the joint interest of 
the lines. Net profits from all voyages and other sources of reve- 
nue are to be distributed between the lines in such manner that equa] 
amounts will be available to each for depreciation, reserve funds and 
payments of dividends, while losses on operations are to be shared 
equally. Steamship tonnage and all other assets and liabilities of 
the two companies are to be considered as equal. Vessels of the 
two companies are to be placed on routes for which they are eco- 
nomically best fitted, and sailing schedules are to be adjusted to in- 
sure greatest possible operating efficiency. Booking of passengers and 
freight in Germany and other countries is to be effected by repre- 
sentatives of both companies for the ships of either, and so far as 
possible ticket orders are to be issued optionally for Hamburg or 
Bremen. Each company is to place at the disposal of the other its 
piers and docks at the same cost as charged its own steamers. Pro- 
vision is made for joint advertising, publicity and announcement of 
services. Inauguration of new services, extension of existing serv- 
ices, purchase and construction of steamers and relationship of either 
company to any third company are to be subject to consent of the 
other party. Disputes arising under the agreement are to be settled 
by arbitration. The agreement is to continue in effect for a period 
of fifty years and may be treminated upon notice given five years 
prior to its expiration. In the absence of notice the agreement will 
continue in effect for subsequent periods of ten years. 

Panama Mail Steamship Company with New York & Cuba Mail 
Steamship Company (Ward line): Arrangement for through movement 
of shipments from San Francisco and Los Angeles Harbor to East 
Coast Mexico ports served by Ward Line. Through rates, which are 
to be based on direct line rates, and cost of transhipment at New 
York are to be apportioned on the basis of 60 per cent to Panama 
Mail and 40 per cent to Ward Line. 

Michigan Transit Corporation with Arnold Transit Company: 
Covers through shipments between Chicago and Cheboygan, Mack- 
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inaw City and Les Cheneaux Island points, with transhipment at 
Mackinac Island. Through rates, as set forth in Michigan Transit 
Corporation’s tariff S. B. 26, are to be apportioned in accordance 
with percentage divisions specified in the agreement. 

Quaker Line with the Export Steamship Corporation: Through 
billing arrangement covering shipments of canned fish, canned goods 
and dried fruit from Pacific Coast ports of call of Quaker Line to 
designated Mediterranean and Black Sea ports. Through rates are 
to be based on direct line rates and are to be apportioned equally 
between the lines, each of which is to assume one-half the cost of 
transhipment at New York. 

Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc., with Klaveness Line: Ar- 
rangement providing for through movement of shipments from United 
States Atlantic Coast ports of loading of Luckenbach to Oriental 
ports, with transhipment at San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland or 
Seattle. Through rates are to be the same as applicable direct line 
conference rates. Through rates to Oriental base ports are to be 
apportioned equally between the carriers, each of which is to as- 
sume one-half the cost of transhipment, subject to minimum pro- 
portion of $5 per ton to Klaveness Line after deduction of one-half 
the cost of transhipment. On cargo to outports, differential ports 
and arbitrary ports Klaveness Line is to receive all of the excess of 
the through rate to destination over the through rate to base port. 

Luckenback Gulf Steamship Company, Inc., with Klaveness Line: 
Agreement covering through shipments from Gulf ports to Oriental 
ports, the terms and conditions of which are identical except as to 
ports of origin of cargo and parties as agreement between Lucken- 
bach Steamship Company, Inc., and Klaveness Line. 


OCEAN MAIL CONTRACTS 
The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


“It is an amazing thing that, in the haste of a closing 
session and in the absence of any considerable number of 
senators, so grievous an error as the adoption of this amend- 
ment could be perpetrated upon the country,” declared Senator 
Copeland, of New York, when the Senate, June 9, agreed to an 
amendment offered by Senator McKellar, of Tennessee, to the 
White bill providing for preference to purchasers of Shipping 
Board lines in the awarding of ocean mail contracts. The New 
York senator at once served notice he would attempt to prevent 
passage of the bill as amended. 

The McKellar amendment, as finally approved, apparently 
would permit the Postmaster General to award an ocean mail 
contract to an American shipping line that operated a foreign- 
flag ship on the affirmative vote of five members of the Shipping 
Board, but not otherwise. Senator Copeland, however, objected 
to the amendment because he said the effect of it would be to 
prohibit any American-owned line that operated a foreign-flag 
ship from submitting a bid for an ocean mail contract. 

Senator Copeland read a telegram from the American 
Steamship Owners’ Association opposing the McKellar amend- 
ment. 

“This is the battle of the administration,” said Senator 
Copeland. “I am amazed to think that a Senate made up 
largely of Republicans should have voted against the desire of 
the administration with reference to this particular amend- 
ment; so I regret that I have to be in the position of defend- 
ing the administration. 

“Tf any reasonable effort on my part can prevent the enact- 
ment into law of this monstrous proposal, I do not intend to 
have that calamity happen.” 

Senator Copeland entered a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the McKellar amendment was adopted. 


SHIPPING BOARD ACTION 

Form of lease for operation of the army base piers at Nor- 
folk by the Norfolk Tidewater Terminal Company for a period 
of seven years from August 31, 1930, was approved by the Ship- 
ping Board June 11. This lease will supplant an old lease under 
which the company has been operating the property. Under 
the terms of the new lease, the board is to receive as rental 18 
per cent of the gross revenue from operation of the terminal, 
with a minimum guaranteed payment of $75,000 a year. This 
new rental will represent a 30 per cent greater revenue to the 
board than that derived from the former contract. In addition 
to this, the lessee agrees to pay the board $83,333.33 at the rate 
of $10,000 a year on account of repairs which the board has 
made on the piers at the request of the company. 

The board has approved the selection of a board of appraisers 
in connection with its intention to offer its terminal property at 
Hoboken, N. J., for sale. The appraisers include the following: 
Harrison S. Colburn, New York City; Percy A. Gaddis, Jersey 
City, and R. T. Betts, New York City. 

The board has directed the Merchant Fleet Corporation 
to advertise for bids for the property at 45 Broadway, which 
has been used for housing the corporation’s offices in New York, 
and also as the main offices for the United States Lines. Bids 
are to be received 60 days from the date of advertisement. 








SHIPPING BOARD DECISIONS 
The Shipping Board, in Formal Complaint Docket No. 56, 
Lee Roy Myers Company vs. Merchants’ & Miners’ Transporta- 
tion Company, has found that complainant was charged in ex- 
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cess of applicable maximum rates on file with the board on Ship. 
ments of empty tin cans from Baltimore, Md., to Savannah, gy 

Respondent contended that the shipments consisted of 
tin cigar boxes and were not entitled to the applicable rate op 
tin cans. The board found that the containers were cans ang 
entitled to move under the maximum carload commodity rate 
of 34 cents, minimum weight 10,000 pounds, applicable under 
rule 15 of the southern classification. The board entered ap 
order requiring respondent to pay complainant reparation in the 
sum of $478.28, with interest. 

In Formal Complaint Docket No. 32, Russell S. Sherman, Inc. 
vs. Great Lakes Transit Corporation, the board has ordered the 
respondent to pay reparation of $337.39, with interest, to cop. 
plainant, on account of charges in excess of maximum rates 
on file on automobiles from Detroit, Mich., to Duluth, Minn 
The decision was made January 31, 1928, and the parties were 
directed to calculate and furnish the board with a statement 
of the exact amount of the difference in the rates charged anq 
those the board found should have been charged. In a supple 
mental report the board said the parties had now filed a state. 
ment agreeing to $337.39 as the difference in the rates, 


COST OF EX-GERMAN SHIPS 

The Leviathan, formerly the German Vaterland, cost the 
government in excess of $24,000,000, on the basis of the award 
made to its former owners on account of its seizure by the 
United States in the war period and the cost of reconditioning 
the vessel for service under the American flag. The Shipping 
Board spent in excess of $10,000,000 on the vessel. James W. 
Remick, war claims arbiter, has allowed a total of $13,688,000, 
including interest, for the Vaterland. 

The awards for the ex-German vessels made by the claims 
arbiter total $74,243,000, the chief beneficiaries being the Ham- 
burg-American Line and the North German Lloyd. The awards 
cover 94 vessels. 


LOAN FOR CONVERTING VESSEL 


The Shipping Board has authorized a loan not to exceed 
$396,750 to the Bulk Transportation Corporation to be used in 
aid of converting and equipping the Bremerton, recently pur. 
chased from the board, into a self-discharging bulk freighter. 
The work is to be done at the Jahncke Dry Docks, Inc., New 
Orleans, whose bid of $491,000 was the lowest received for the 
work. When ready for service, the Bremerton will be operated 
out of the Gulf to North, Central and South American ports. 


INVESTIGATION OF SHIPPING BOARD 
Representative Lehlbach, of New Jersey, has introduced a 
resolution (H. Res. 240) to create a select committee to investi- 
gate the Shipping Board. 


PLUMMER APPOINTMENT CONFIRMED 


The Senate has confirmed the nomination of Commissioner 
Plummer for reappointment to the Shipping Board. 


WATER LINE AND GUARANTY 


The House committee on rules reported a resolution pro- 
viding for consideration of S. 962, the bill assed recently by 
the Senate providing for amendment of the guaranty provision 
of the transportation act so that the Merchants’ and Miners’ 
Transportation Company may file a claim for a guaranty pay- 
ment for the first six months after the end of federal control. 

The House rejected the bill by a vote of 156 to 60. 


COAL LOADING RECORD SMASHED 

Smashing a coal loading record of three years’ standing, 
the Pennsylvania Railroad coal docks at Sandusky, O., unloaded 
1,181 cars of coal from the Virginia coal fields June 9 into lake 
boats. The record was made between midnight on June 9 and 
midnight on June 10. ‘ 

The previous high mark was set May 6, 1927, when 1,051 
cars were dumped in a similar 24-hour period. The new record 
is not only the best midnight to midnight performance in over 
three years, but the best mark for any 24-hour period of unload- 
ing so far this season at the Pennsylvania’s docks in Sandusky. 

In establishing the new record, Sandusky exceeded the pre 
vious mark by 130 cars. 


The abstracts of tariff filings, rejections, suspel- 
sions, etc., as printed in each issue of THE DAILY 
TRAFFIC WORLD enable subscribers always to be 
sure their tariff files are up-to-date. 
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Inland Waterway Transportation 





BARGE LINE STORAGE 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Commission made public June 11 a formal complaint 
of the American Warehousemen’s Association, merchandise divi- 
sion, against the Inland Waterways Corporation, the government 
barge line agency, alleging violation of sections 1, 2 and 3 of 
the interstate commerce act, with respect to the rates, rules, 
regulations and practices of the defendant governing storage 
in transit. The complaint docketed as No. 23510, is signed by 
Pp. R. Long, president, merchandise division, and R. W. Dietrich, 
chairman, committee on traffic and transportation—river and 
lake ports, and brings in issue before the Commission the storage 
practices of the barge line that have been condemned by the 
warehousemen. 

The complaint sets forth that among the members of the 
warehousemen’s association there are public warehousemen, 
conducting privately owned, publicly licensed, bonded ware- 
houses, “Who act as receiving and forwarding agents for the 
benefit of shippers desiring to use or who are using these ware- 
house facilities and services of said members in the cities of 
Memphis, Tenn., Birmingham, Ala., St. Louis, Mo., Minneapolis 
and St. Paul, Minn., New Orleans, La., Chicago, IIll., and other 
cities.” 

It is alleged that the defendant publishes storage in transit 
rules and privileges in section E, as amended and particularly 
in items 2060, 3520, 3565, 3570, 3580, 3475, 3572 and 3635 and 
reissues, of Inland Waterways Corporation Frt. Tariff 9F, I. C.C. 
176, issued by L. F. Chaffee, on sugar and other commodities. 
Under this tariff, it is alleged, defendant accords special or free 
and reduced storage in transit rates, charges, rules, regulations 
and practices, including drayage absorptions, and allowances 
to shippers and consignees storing in warehouses owned or 
operated by the Inland Waterways Corporation on shipments 
covered by the tariff, and moving in interstate commerce and 
transportation via the barge line, “while denying and refusing 
to accord similar special or free and reduced storage in transit 
rates, charges, rules, regulations and practices, including dray- 
age absorptions and allowances to shippers and consignees of 
similar shipments transported via Inland Waterways Corpora- 
tion when stored in the warehouses operated by complainant’s 
members to the undue prejudice of shippers represented by com- 
plainant and complainant’s members and giving undue preference 
to shippers and consignees storing in warehouses owned or 
operated by defendant.” 

The warehousemen ask the Commission to issue an order 
commanding the barge line to cease and desist from the alleged 
violations of the act, and to establish and put in force and 
apply in the future, such other rates, rules and regulations and 
practices as it may deem reasonable, just, non-discriminatory 
and non-prejudicial. 


IMPROVEMENT OF WATERWAYS 


On recommendation of Major General Lytle Brown, chief of 
engineers, Secretary of War Hurley has approved allotments 
for river and harbor work, aggregating 39,580,090. The allot- 
ments are made under the provisions of the War Department 
appropriation act, approved May 28, carrying a lump-sum ap- 
Propriation for river and harbor work. Some of the larger 
allotments follow: 


' Hudson River, N. Y., $1,125,000; Delaware River, Philadelphia 
0 Trenton, $400,000, and Philadelphia to the sea, $3,380,000; inland 
raterway, Beaufort, N. C., to Cape Fear River, N. C., $850,000; 
Duisiana-Texas intracoastal waterway, New Orleans-Sabine River 
Mom $1,960,000, and Sabine River-Corpus Christi section, $1,289,000; 
ie sippi River, between Ohio and Missouri Rivers, $1,700,000; Mis- 
Sissippi River, between Missouri and Illinois Rivers, $340,000; Mis- 
veeippi River, between Illinois and Wisconsin Rivers, $1,700,000; sur- 
Me 9-foot channel, upper Mississippi, $180,000; Mississippi River, be- 
a Wisconsin River and Minneapolis, Minn., $1,185,000; Missouri 
cic; Kansas City to Sioux City, $2,250,000; Missouri River, Sioux 
tLe to Fort Benton, Mont., $10,000; Ohio River, open channel work, 
Hon A and lock and dam construction, $338,850; Illinois River, Ill., 
‘19,500; St. Mary’s River, Mich., $1,881,000. 


In the statement setting forth the allotments the following 
appeared: 


i In compliance with the terms of the act, the allotments recom- 
ue are for maintenance and prosecution of only such projects 
de ave been duly authorized by law, and in such amounts as are 
emed most desirable in the interests of commerce and navigation. 
tin Wing to the urgent necessity of providing promptly for the con- 
uance of works in progress, it is possible that the full amount of 
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allotments now proposed will not be required in some cases, leav- 
ing balances available for reallotment, while in other cases, cir- 
cumstances may arise requiring the allotment of funds for localities 
not now under consideration, or additional funds for localities pre- 
viously provided for. 


BARGE LINE AND NEW ORLEANS 


That operation by the government of the barge line on the 
Mississippi River and the present administration of the long- 
and-short-haul clause of the fourth section of the interstate 
commerce act are hurting and not helping New Orleans is the 
position taken by R. W. Dietrich, who is engaged in the ware- 
house business in New Orleans, in correspondence with Walter 
Parker, vice-president of the Mississippi Valiey Association. 
Mr. Dietrich is chairman of the committee of the American 
Warehousemen’s Association that has been objecting to the 
storage practices of the government barge line. 

The correspondence in question began with receipt by Mr. 
Dietrich of a letter from Mr. Parker. In replying to that letter 
Mr. Dietrich said the former had, in effect, asked for a con- 
tribution to maintain John A. Fox and his force “on what you 
call a campaign of education to complete the waterways leading 
toward New Orleans.” He also said, in effect, that, instead of 
obtaining contributions to maintain agitation for continuation 
of the government in the barge line business, it would be better 
to “save our energy and our money to find ways and means of 
eliminating, or avoiding, the handicap imposed on the trade of 
New Orleans by the long-and-short-haul clause of the interstate 
commerce law.” 

“The undersigned,” said Mr. Dietrich, “is in favor of water- 
ways, because waterways made New Orleans, but we will never 
get the full benefit of our location on the Mississippi River 
until the long-and-short-haul clause of the interstate commerce 
act is entirely eliminated in so far as New Orleans is concerned, 
and this object will never be accomplished as long as the 
government’s barge line and other waterway carriers make their 
rates on a distance basis less 20 per cent of the corresponding 
rail rate.” 

Creates Doubt 


Mr. Parker then wrote Mr. Dietrich as follows, the ref- 
erence being to the letter of the latter above referred to: 


I am told that you have sent copies of the letter you wrote me 
April 19 to members of the New Orleans Association of Commerce, 
and that the effect has been to create a doubt in the minds of some 
as to the wisdom of supporting the Mississippi Valley Association. 

In order to keep the record straight I desire to make these state- 
ments to you: 

The Mississippi Valley Association was organized by the New Or- 
leans Association of Commerce. The members of the association felt 
that a valley-wide organization could do much for the larger economic 
development of the valley, including promoting the restoration of 
the north and south drift of commerce in the valley. 

New Orleans and Louisiana delegates, including Senator Ransdell, 
joined the valley-wide movement in demanding the federal barge line 
as a means of furthering the restoration of the north and south drift 
of traffic back to New Orleans. 

Hostile east and west railroads are constantly working for the 
withdrawal of the federal barge line. 

The only organized champion the federal barge line has is the 
Mississippi Valley Association. ; ’ 

I do not believe New Orleans will sympathize with the amazing 
position you take. , ’ 

Were your warehouse on the water front, instead of inland re- 
quiring haulage between it and the water front, you would have no 
cause to complain. 7 ‘ 

Were all our warehouses on water frontage, the joint service 
rendered by river craft, railroads and ship lines would enable New 
Orleans to develop a market of deposit for the care of commodities 
between the periods of production and consumption which haulage 
between the water front and inland warehouses seems to make im- 
possible. ‘ 

Seems to me your quarrel is with the policy of the port which 
keeps you away from the water front, not with the Mississippi Valley 
Association which is the strongest and most influential champion 
New Orleans ever had, or with the federal barge line which is a 
factor of the very greatest importance to New Orleans. 


In reply to Mr. Parker, Mr. Dietrich said he had no quarrel 
with the Mississippi Valley Association—“it has my sympathy, 
except when fostering governmental competition with private 
business.” He said the present port commission was showing 
a fine spirit of cooperation with the local warehouse interests 
in helping them to make New Orleans a greater distributing 
center. 

“This is more than can be said about the government’s 
barge line, whose storage practices are such as to make interior 
river ports distributing centers rather than New Orleans,” said 
he. “Seventy thousand packages for storage, representing a 
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gross storage revenue to my firm of approximately $2,000 per 
month, have been diverted in the past few weeks from our 
warehouses where arrangements to store had actually been 
made, to its own warehouses, in the interior, by the barge line. 


Why Should Dietrich Sing? 


“You say that my position is amazing. Do you consider 
that I would sing hymns of praise and thanksgiving for this 
kind of governmental competition that robs me of my business 
or this kind of governmental efficiency that buys the routing 
of freight by rebating the storage thereof?” 

Continuing, Mr. Dietrich said: 


Your letter makes no attempt to rebut the three main statements 
that I made in my letter of April 19, to-wit: 

1. Transportation needs of the Mississippi Valley are already 
amply taken care of by the rail lines. 

__ 2. Since the federal barge line makes its rates the same as the 
railroads, less 20 per cent, and as all of the competitive cities above 
New Orleans get the same allowance, the barge line cannot be of 
much help to New Orleans in overcoming the handicap imposed on 
her trade by the long-and-short-haul clause of the interstate com- 
merce act. 

3. That the rates and routings of the barge line to points in Texas 
and Louisiana and Mexico, are such as to tend to divert traffic via 
river crossings above New Orleans by means of inland waterways, 
or railways. 

I proposed that instead of spending time and money to expand 
the activities of the federal barge line, that we use this energy and 
money to overcome or eliminate the long-and-short-haul clause of 
the interstate commerce act, which has caused so much loss to the 
trade territory of New Orleans, and which loss the federal barge 
line was expected to overcome and which it has not done. Instead 
of discussing the points raised, you mention the policy of the dock 
board and the location of the warehouses, when these questions 
have no bearing on the discussion which came about as follows: 

On April 12, you wrote me a letter in which you asked me to 
assist Mr. Fox in every way possible. Mr. Fox, you stated, is a field 
representative of the Mississippi Valley Association, and one of the 
objects of the Mississippi Valley Association is completing the water- 
ways leading to New Orleans. 

I felt that Mr. Fox’s efforts were directed towards promoting and 
encouraging waterway transportation operated, and to be operated, 
by the government. I am opposed to government competition with 
private business, and particularly so because the transportation needs 
of the Mississippi Valley are already well served by the rail carriers, 
and I look upon governmental operation of transportation service on 
the Mississippi River as a duplicate of the existing transportation 
facilities operated by private capital, and therefore unnecessary, as 
well as bad economics. And furthermore because I fear the opera- 
tions of the barge line will divert business from New Orleans. Con- 
sequently, I wrote you a letter declining to participate in the ex- 
pense of supporting the efforts of Mr. Fox and his colleagues. 

I think you will agree with me in the statement that the rail- 
roads now serving New Orleans are large taxpayers and are large 
employers of labor, and large buyers of supplies here, thus materially 
contributing to the prosperity of our city, and therefore deserving 
our support. 

I assume that you will also agree with me in the statement that 
this community would be justified in supporting a waterway carrier 
competitive with the railroads, which is operated by the national 
government, with tax ene of which tax money the railroads pay 
a substantial proportion, only in the event that this governmentally 
operated waterway carrier, would be of such tremendous benefit to 
New Orleans that in self-defense New Orleans would be forced to 
support it. 

What would constitute a tremendous or even a very substantial 
benefit to New Orleans? It would be the restoration to New Orleans 
of the trade territory lost when the railroads were prohibited from 
making freight rates based on potential water competition. 

After ten years of operation, the barge line has caused no sub- 
= gains of trade territory for New Orleans. This cannot be 
enied. 

In this connection, see report of the Inland Waterways Corpora- 
tion for 1928, page 21, stating that “‘the mission of the corporation 
as a government agency has never been to act as a club to beat down 
railway rates” .. . an - . . “It has not been to furnish relief 
to certain sections of the country at the expense of others.”’ 

If the barge line cannot remove the handicaps we are suffering 
from in the shape of freight rate adjustment; and if the operations 
of the barge line tend to divert business from New Orleans, instead 
of restoring it, why should I and other citizens of New Orleans 
spend our money and time so as to divert more business away from 
the railroads, or from New Orleans? 

Long before the federal barge line was created, the north and 
south railroads like the Illinois Central, the Southern, and the L. 
& N. R. R., put in rates so low on import and export traffic to New 
Orleans in competition with the eastern porte. that New Orleans 
regained the status of a world port it held before the Civil War. 
These railroads built extensive terminal facilities in New Orleans, in- 
cluding grain elevators, etc., and even previous to this, the T. & P. 
R. R. and the Southern Pacific R. R. directed vast amounts of ton- 
nage through the port. In other words, after the destruction of 
our commerce by the Civil War, the various railroads now serving 
the Port of New Orleans re-established and maintained the status 
of New Orleans as a world-wide port. 

So in our eagerness to encourage governmental competition with 
—_ let us not forget what the railroads have done for New Or- 
eans. 

In the fourth paragraph of your letter, you state that New 
Orleans joined the valley-wide movement in demanding the federal 
barge line as a means of furthering the restoration of the north and 
south drift of traffic back to New Orleans, and that the hostile east 
and west railroads are constantly working for the withdrawal of the 
federal barge line. 

It would be very valuable information if you would tell me how 
the federal barge line will restore the north and south drift of traffic 
back to New Orleans. In this connection, see the barge line adver- 
tisement in the Traffic World of September 18, 1926, advising the 
routing of freight via a river crossing above New Orleans, and the 
phen agg So 2 showing the originating territory as including 
Chicago, Detroit incinnati, St. Louis, etc., and the destination ter- 
ritory as part ot Louisiana, including such Louisiana towns as New 
Tberia, Lake Charles, and all of the state of Texas. New Orleans is 
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not even shown on the map. Does this look like restoring the drift 
of traffic back to New Orleans? 

What caused the first serious diversion of traffic of the Mississipp; 
Valley from New Orleans to New York, and subsequently to other 
eastern ports? It was the Erie Canal, a waterway running east and 
west, governmentally operated by the state of New York. 

The Erie Canal, bringing large volumes of freight traffic t, 
New_York in competition with Philadelphia and Baltimore, caused 
the building of railroads to those points as well as to New York 
and the rates and practices initiated on the Erie Canal were adopted 
by the railroads by_the force of competition, and the influence of 
this is felt by New Orleans to the present day. 

We cannot fairly blame the east and west_railroads for this 
Again, is not the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Canal a waterway? 
Does not that run east and west? Won't that have the effect o 
severgns more freight traffic from the Gulf waterways north ang 
south? 

Is not the Mississippi Valley Association on record as favoring 
this waterway? And are you aware that the United States chief of 
engineers has submitted a report recommending the purchase of 
Erie and Oswego Canals to be maintained and operated as a federa| 
ee Does not the present rivers and harbors bill provide for 
this? 

Is it not logical to conclude that the federal barge line will be 
operating in this east and west canal and in the Great Lakes-st. 
Lawrence Canal? Then how could the federal barge line restore the 
north and south drift of freight to New Orleans, and away from 
New York and the east? 

Is it not a logical conclusion also that waterways may also dis- 
turb the established flow of trade and commerce to and from New 
Orleans, just as you state, the railroads did? P 

Finally, let me repeat that I am in favor of river transportation 
to New Orleans, privately owned and operated, so as to remove and 
avoid the a now imposed on the jobbers and merchants of 
New Orleans by the operations of the long-and-short-haul clause of 
the interstate commerce law, and other artificial restrictions. 


UNION STATION APPROVED 


The Traffic World New York Bureau 


The New York Board of Estimate has put its stamp of 
approval on the construction of the union inland freight station 
proposed by the Port Authority of New York and agreed to by 
the trunk line railroads, on a site at Fifteenth and Sixteenth 
streets and Highth and Ninth avenues. The Port Authority is 
now ready to go ahead with carrying out its plans. 

Mayor Walker announced that the board was in favor of 
the proposed plan, since the site suggested by opponents could 
not be accepted by the Port Authority. 


Thus came to an end an agitation that lasted for many 
months, in which neighborhood influences sought to hold up 
the plan by suggesting an alternative site that the Port Author- 
ity said the railroads considered unsuitable. 


“Now,” said Howard S. Cullman, chairman of the Port 
Authority’s terminal committee, “you can help forward one of 
the greatest public railroad improvements that has come to the 
city in half a century.” 

It was announced by the Port Authority that Governor 
Morgan J. Larson, of New Jersey, has at last given his approval 
to the signing of the Port Authority minutes of the meeting 
at which it was determined to construct a union inland freight 
station in Manhattan. The New Jersey governor stated that 
after receiving an option from his attorney-general he was 
satisfied that there was nothing in the proposed plan which 
would conflict with New Jersey interests. 

“In times past I have withheld my approval of the minutes 
of the New York Port Authority relating to the erecting of 
inland freight stations,’ the governor said, “because of ques- 
tions which came to mind respecting: 


“(a) The effect of such a project upon the interests of New 
Jersey in its lighterage proceeding before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission; and 

“(b) The authority of the Port Authority to erect inland 
freight stations with capacities in excess of the purpose thereof 
and the renting of such additional capacity to private tenants. 

“These matters have received the consideration of the 
attorney-general and I am advised by him: 


“(a) That the erection of such stations and the leasing of 
space therein to private individuals will not adversely affect 
the position of the state in the lighterage case, since the pro 
posed agreement with the railroad companies which has bee 
submitted by you and considered by the attorney-general, ex 
pressly provides that the freight rates applicable to such 
tenants will be those prescribed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission; and 

“(b) While neither the compact nor the comprehensive plan 
expressly authorizes the Port Authority to rent space in the 
proposed inland station to private individuals, the attorney-8¢2 
eral has reached the conclusion that, in view of the economical 
advantage of such a project as a means of making the property 
self-sustaining, the broadest interpretation that can be reason 
ably given to the language of the compact and the comprehensive 
plan should be applied in this case. : 

“Having been satisfied on these points, you may disres4 


rd 
the withholding of my approval of the minutes as aforesaid.” 
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comes “The 
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(Up to date of going to press) 


NOTHER great record by another leader of 
the Pennsylvania’s famous “Limiteds of the 
Freight Service.”’ This time it’s “The Oriole,” carry- 
ing perishables from Southern states to New York. 


For 7 successive weeks this swift freight train has 
reached its destination 100% on time. 


Such records as these stand as vivid indications 
of the silent revolution in transportation—more 
expeditious and punctual handling of the nation’s 
freight which has made it possible to speed up turn- 
over, cut down inventories, do a greater volume of 
business with less capital investment. 


Serving 8 out of the 10 largest cities in the coun- 
try, Pennsylvania ‘“‘Limiteds of the Freight Serv- 
ice” have made themselves the favorites of In- 
dustrial Traffic Managers everywhere. 

For complete information about these “named” 
freight trains address your local Pennsylvania 
freight agent. 





Here are six more of the Pennsylvania’s 
*‘Limiteds of the Freight Service,’’ 
noted for their on time dependability 


THE RENOWN 
Perishable— Merchandise 
Louisville to Chicago 


THE NORTH STAR 
Perishable— Merchandise 
Pittsburgh to Buffalo 
THE PACKER 
Perishable Freight 
Chicago to Seaboard Cities 
THE BIG SMOKE 
Merchandise 
Columbus to Chicago 
THE THOROUGHBRED 
Live Stock 
Indianapolis to Pittsburgh and Seaboard Cities 
THE VAMP 


Merchandise 
Cincinnati to Chicago 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Carries more passengers, hauls more freight than any other railroad in America 
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Questions and Answers 


N this column will be answered questions of both legal and practical 

nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist on inter- 

state commerce law, who is a member of our legal department, will give 
his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law of interstate 
transportation of freight. A trafic man of long experience and wide knowl- 
edge will answer questions relating to practical traffic problems. We do not 
desire to take the place of the traffic man but to help him in his work. 

The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this column any question, 
legal or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves a 
situation too complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. If a 
more comprehensive answer to a question is desired than is thought proper for 
this column, the department will answer it by letter for a reasonable charge. 


Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Mills Building, Washingten, D. C. 
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Reparation—Recovery of During Period of Suspension of 
Reduced Rate 


Oklahoma.—Question: In Southwestern Lines’ Tariff 151, 
J. E. Johanson, I. C. C. No, 2008, naming class and commodity 
rates between points in eastern territory and points in states 
west of Mississippi River, there are certain rates in suspension; 
particularly rate on wrought iron pipe in carload lots, and cov- 
ered by Commission Docket No. 3130. 

The rate quoted in this new tariff on pipe was Column 
32144, which made a much lower rate in some cases than the old 
commodity rate carried in Southwestern Lines’ Tariff No. 26. 

Should we file reparation claim on the shipments of pipe 
we have made on the rates and charges involved, and which 
rates are in contest, when the decision is made on these rates— 
any shipments made on suspended rates will be subject to 
reparation, we understand? 

Please give citation of basis for filing such claims. 

Answer: With respect to this question, see Union Sulphur 
Company vs. T. & N. O. R. R. Co., 98 I. C. C. 76. In this case 
complainant alleged that the rates charged on numerous car- 
loads of fuel oil shipped from certain points in Texas to Sulphur 
Mine during the period of suspension of a rate reduced by the 
carriers from 10 to 61%4 cents was unreasonable to the extent 
that it exceeded 6% cents, and sought reparation. The 6%-cent 
rate was published to become effective April 9, 1921, and became 
effective July 27, 1922, following the Commission’s finding that 
the reduced rate had been justified. In finding that the rate 
assessed on the shipments were not unreasonable, the Com- 
mission, on pages 81 and 82, said: 


Our finding that the 6.5 cent rate was justified is cited by com- 
plainant as tantamount to a finding that the previous rates were 
unreasonable. Such a conclusion is unwarranted. What we may 
permit the carriers to do and what we may require them to do are 
entirely different matters. Although it was shown to our satisfac- 
tion that the 6.5 cent rate was not unremunerative and did not re- 
sult in undue prejudice or otherwise violate the Interstate Com- 


merce Act, there would be nothing inconsistent in finding that the’ 


10 cent rate was not unreasonably high for the same service. We 
recognize the controlling force of the competitive situation in per- 
mitting the carriers to reduce their rates below what would be a 
maximum reasonable basis, but these competitive features are en- 
titled to little, if any, weight in determining the maximum reasonable 
rate. 

In our judgment, the record demonstrates that the 6.5 cent rate, 
although it may be remunerative, is less than a maximum reasonable 
rate, all the circumstances considered, and was established by de- 
fendants because of competitive influences and for the purpose of 
avoiding loss of traffic. The rates of 9 and 10 cents were less than 
the normal basis of rates in the territory in question, and were 
from 58 to 65 per cent of the contemporaneous rates for similar 
distances between Texas and Louisiana. 


See, also, Continental Coffee Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry., 89 
1. ©. G. 18. 


Tariff Interpretation—Specific Rates vs. Rates Made by Use of 
Intermediate Rule 


Kansas.—Question: A tariff naming rates on grain and 
grain products from certain basing points to various points in 
Central Freight Association territory is published by an indi- 
vidual railroad and carries the same rate to two specific points. 
Certain points are not indexed, but the said tariff provides an 
intermediate clause which provides a basis for rates at inter- 
mediate points. On page 32 of this same tariff an item reads 
as follows: 


Additional stations to which rates named herein apply. *Rates 
provided herein to basing points shown on pages 80 to 87, inclusive, 
will also apply to eastern points designated as taking the same rates 
in the following eastbound guide books or billing instructions, sup- 
plements thereto or reissues thereof, and to points shown in billing 
instructions or guide books as taking arbitraries over basing point 
rates, such arbitraries to be in addition to the rates applicable to the 
basing points. 


The tariff then lists a number of freight lines’ guide books. 
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The question involved is, does the basis provided by the 


‘use of basing books apply or does the intermediate application 


rule apply, the latter providing the lower rate? 

Answer:—In its decision in Standard Oil Co. vs. A. 7 & 
S. F. Ry. Co., 139 I. C. C. 297, the Commission held that a Spe- 
cific rate always takes precedence over a rate made by the use 
of an intermediate rule, regardless of whether they are con- 
tained in the same tariff or in different tariffs, and of whether 
the specific rate is published to become effective before oy 
after the effective date of the rate under the intermediate Tule 
unless there are published tariff provisions necessary to make 
clear, and give effect to, the purpose to have rates resulting 
from the intermediate rule apply to the exclusion of specific 
rates in certain instances. 

In our opinion, the principle of the above referred to case 
is applicable to the facts in the instant case in that there are 
specific rates, published through reference to the billing instruc. 
tions or guide books which take precedence over rates to points 
named therein made by the use of the intermediate rule cop. 
tained in the tariff which refers to the billing instructions or 
guide books. 


Routing and Misrouting—Conflict Between Rate and Route in 
Billing 

Kentucky.—Question: Your answer to my question of April 
22, published on page 1274 of The Traffic World for the 10th 
under the caption, “Routing and Misrouting—When Shipper’s 
Routing Instructions are Complete and in Accordance with 
Tariff Carrying Through Rate Carrier’s Duty Is to Comply with 
Those Instructions.” 

You state that the Illinois Central apparently interpreted 
the term M. P. Lines to mean M. P. Railroad. 

You will note that we specified routing Illinois Central, 
Baton Rouge, Missouri Pacific (not Missouri Pacific Lines). The 
question is, was it the Illinois Central’s duty to interpret this 
M. P. at Baton Rouge to mean M. P. Lines? 

It is our contention that they should have interpreted it as 
M. P. lines because of the fact that we prepaid freight charges 
based on rate as applied by Illinois Central, Baton Rouge, and 
N. O. T. M., which is a Missouri Pacific line. 

Answer: Under the decision of the Commission in Gulf 
Red Cypress Co. vs. T. & N. O. R. R. Co., 115 I. C. C. 495, the 
term “Missouri Pacific’ as used by the shipper in the routing 
instructions placed by the shipper in the bill of lading, is to be 
construed as meaning the Missouri Pacific Railway and not the 
Missouri Pacific Railway System. 

In accordance with this interpretation, the shipper’s routing 
instruction were impossible of execution, for the reason that 
under the decision in Keeton vs. St. L. S. W. Ry. Co., 39 I. C. C. 
221, the prepayment of freight charges was, in effect, the naming 
of a rate in the bill of lading, which rate, we assume, does not 
apply via any route which would give the Missouri Pacific Rail- 
way, as distinguished from the Missouri Pacific Railway System, 
a haul. 

Where there is a conflict between the rate and route shown 
in the bill of lading, it is the duty of the initial carrier’s agent 
to ascertain from the shipper before forwarding the shipment, 
whether he desires that the instructions as to the rate or the 
route shall govern, the carrier being responsible for any dam- 
ages which may result from the failure of its agent to follow 
this course. Brownell Improvement Co. vs. B. & O. C. T. Rail 
road Co., 85 I. C. C. 461. 

Damages—Special—Delay in Transit 

Ohio.—Question: We would like to have your opinion on the 
following: 

We shipped to a point in New England, a carload of con- 
crete reinforcement which, on account of its bulky nature, Te 
quired us to determine from the Railway Clearance Guide 
whether or not the carriers had sufficient clearance to handle 
the shipment. We secured the clearance and made the ship- 
ment, advising our customer that shipment had been made, 
and in reply to his inquiry as to probable arrival date, we ad- 
vised him to allow ten-days for the movement. The carriers 
advertised schedules between points is six days. Contractor ac 
cordingly made his arrangements for starting work on the job, 
which required the leasing of special equipment costing $#? 
per day. The car did not reach its destination for fourteen 
days and we received a back charge from our customer account 
four days’ delay to his equipment. The carriers explained the 
delay as being due to the fact car would not clear an obstruc- 
tion, which made it necessary to transfer part of the load to 
another car, whereas published clearance of this line woul 
permit the load to pass. 


The carriers refuse to honor a claim for the additions! 
charges we were required to absorb, stating there was no hea 


or damage under the bill of lading rules and declined our ¢ 
on that basis. , the 
In spite of the argument advanced by the carriers that 
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Taking STRIDE for STRIDE 
with OUR INDUSTRIES 





BY EWING GALLOWAY, N.Y. 


An American vessel discharging cargo at Bremeroaven 


es though America’s industries have 
expanded since the war, the growth of the American 
Merchant Marine has kept pace with them. Today, as in 
the days of the Yankee Clippers, an ample fleet of modern, 
well-manned American vessels stands ready and able to 
meet every shipping need of the nation. 


This great Merchant Marine—made up of the hundreds 
of ships in the 17 lines owned by the United States Shipping 
Board and those in the many lines developed by the Ship- 
ping Board but now under private ownership—provides the 
swiftest, safest, most economical transportation for all 


American products. 


The advice and counsel of the experienced American oper- 
ators of the Shipping Board lines are at your command at 
all times. These experts will be glad to help you solve your 


transportation problems. 
* 


*AMERICA FRANCE LINE 
*AMERICAN BRAZIL LINE 
“AMERICAN DIAMOND LINES 
DIXIE UK LINE 
“AMERICAN PIONEER LINE 
DIXIE MEDITERRANEAN LINE 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 
EUROPEAN LINE 
YANKEE LINE 
GULF WEST 
MEDITERRANEAN LINE 
MOBILE OCEANIC LINE 
AMERICAN GULF ORIENT LINE 
AMERICAN REPUBLICS LINE 
ORIOLE LINES 
SOUTHERN STATES LINE 
TEXAS MEDITERRANEAN LINE 
TEXAS UKAY LINE 
TEXAS STAR LINE 


“Accommodations available for a limited 
number of passengers on these lines 





BY EDWIN LEVICK, N.Y. 
Another shipment of American goods bound 
for foreign consumption. This scene is typ- 
ical of the way the ships of the 17 lines 
listed here can make the world your market, 


UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD 


MERCHANT FLEET CORPORATION 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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Over the Top 
—Again 

The 1930 Census shows that 

Houston has leaped ahead of all 


other Texas Cities to become the 
—— _ of shesee South. 








- HOUSTON HAS INCREASED 


110% 


IN THE LAST TEN YEARS 


rer it re perry a aparece 
increase of 75% or more each 
decade. Such phenomenal 
growth must be based on solid 
facts. Two important ones are: 
Ist 

The growing importance of its 

Port, which since its inception 

a few years ago has become the 


Nation’s 7th Port and 4th 
Export Port. 


2nd 

The healthy diversity of its 

industries. A depression in any 

one industry cannot materially 

affect the city’s prosperity. 
Federal Estimators say that at 
its present rate of growth 1940 
will find Houston the South’s 
ranking city and one of the 
Nation’s largest. 


If you are considering a South- 
ern branch, distributing point 
or factory Houston is your city. 


DON’T WAIT 


HOUSTON IS MOVING FAST 
Get In on a Good Thing Now! 


Write or Wire for Details NOW! 


DIRECTOR OF THE PORT 


Fifth Floor Courthouse 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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height of shipment would not permit its forwarding via the 
route specified, a similar shipment was made a few days later 
of the same material, same dimensions, etc., and arrived at 
destination the ninth day, which is evident carriers could 
handle shipments of the dimensions given. 

What we would like to determine is, are the carriers liable 
under such circumstances or are shippers without recourse, due 
to negligence of carriers, the condition of which is not provided 
in tariffs or by the bill of lading regulations? Should shipment 
not have been forwarded via some route that could handle ship- 
ment or should not carriers have notified shipper car was held, 
enabling us to notify our customer accordingly, thereby elimi- 
nating the additional charges? 

Answer: Regardless of whether or not there was unrea- 
sonable delay in the transportation of the shipment in question, 
the damages which resulted are what are known as special 
damages. Damages recoverable for delay in transportation must 
be such as might reasonably have been contemplated by the 
parties at the time the contract of carriage was made, and 
special damages for delay are recoverable only in case the ship- 
per, at or before the time he tendered his goods for shipment, 
informed the carrier of the special circumstances which ren- 
dered a prompt transportation and delivery of the goods at 
their destination necessary. The rule is based upon the theory 
that unless the carrier be made aware by the shipper at the 
time of shipment, of the urgency, and the circumstances that 
require unusual dispatch or care in transportation, it cannot 
be presumed to know the facts, the existence and knowledge 
of which upon its part present the legal status upon which its 
liability for more than ordinary damages can be predicated. 

In every instance, it is said, the shipper has it within his 
power to protect himself against all damages, both general and 
special, caused by delays or losses in shipment, by giving notice 
to the carrier when the contract is made. If he fails to avail 
himself of this privilege he must suffer the consequences of 
his own neglect. 


Tariff Interpretation—Generic Commodity Rate Item vs. Classifi- 
cation Rating 


Maryland.—Question: There seems to be considerable dif- 
ference of opinion regarding the application of rates published 
in commodity tariffs, therefore, I would appreciate an expression 
of your views regarding the matter. 

The point involved is whether the application of a rate on 
an article is restricted to the description under which the 
article is classified in the Consoldiated Freight Classification 
or whether the article may be reclassified or grouped under a 
description shown in the commodity tariff, disregarding the 
provision under which it is classified in the Consolidated Classi- 
fication. In other words, when a special entry is shown in 
the Consolidated Freight Classification and no similar provision 
is made in the commodity tariff, may the article be grouped 
under N. O. I. B. N. provision carried in a commodity tariff? 
It has always been my view that a N. O. I. B. N. provision in 
a commodity tariff only permits the inclusion of items classified 
under the same description in the Consolidated Freight Classi- 
fication. It seems to me that when a specific entry is provided 
in the Consolidated Freight Classification a commodity rate 
cannot be applied on the article unless the same specific entry 
is published in the commodity tariff. My view is supported 
by the following quotation which appears in most commodity 
tariffs: 


Application of classification descriptions, rules, minimum weights 
and packing requirements in connection with commodity rates. 

Commodity rates on the articles specified in this tariff are sub- 
ject to the description (including packing requirements) minimum 
weight, estimated weights and all other rules of the classification 
and exceptions thereto, if any, which govern the class rates from 
and to the same point, unless it is provided in connection with the 
individual items, that said classification provisions will not govern. 
Where, in connection with individual items, specific carload minimum 
weights are stated, such specified minimums take precedence over 
je a minimum weights established by the governing classi- 
cation. 


Answer: In Thilmany Pulp & Paper Company vs. Nelson 
& Albemarle Ry. Co., 104 I. C. C. 186, the Commission said: 


The fact that the classification description more specifically de- 
scribes the article shipped does not prevent the commodity rate from 
applying. In Grosjean Rice Milling Co. vs. Director General, 89 
I. C. C. 395, 396, we said: 

“Where an article is clearly embraced within a generic com- 
modity designation, and neither the tariff nor governing classifica- 
tion discloses a contrary intention, we have found the commodity 
rate applicable, even though the classification description was more 
specific, Frost & Co. vs. Director General, 57 I. C. C. 755, and have 
done so even though the particular article was not in contemplation 
when the commodity item was framed, Texas State Highway De- 
partment vs. Director General, 69 I. C. C. 220.” 


In Electric Machinery Mfg. Co. vs. M. St. O. S. S. M. Ry. 
Co., 159 I. C. C. 291, the Commission held that a commodity 
rate item applying on machinery and machines N. O. I. B. N.. 
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would apply on a shipment of electric motors, even though they 
were specifically rated in the classification. It held that the 
description N. O. I. B. N., as used in the commodity tariff Te. 
ferred to machinery and machines not otherwise indicated by 
name in the commodity tariff and would include electric motors 


Routing and Misrouting—Switching Ticket Must Be Useq jf 
a Carrier Is to Receive Switch Movement and Not Line 
Hau 
Ohio.— Question: A car of merchandise was on hand on 

track of X railway at station A. The shipper, wishing to ship 

the car to consignee at station B on tracks of Y railway, ordered 
the car shipped and specified routing as X railway-Y railway 

It happens that station A is served by both these carriers 
who have a physical connection at that point and Switching 
facilities. 


of station A. 


In transporting the shipment X railway moved the car | 
west over its lines to station C, where it was turned over to © 
Y railway, who handled it east to station B, back through sta. 


tion A. 


they had no alternative but to haul the car in manner described 
in order that X railway should receive a road haul. 


rate from station A to station B. 


The writer understands that interpretation of routing ap. © 


plied in this instance; that is, both carriers should receive a 


road haul, is generally followed and, in fact, is backed up by © 
It does appear, however, extremely unrea- © 
sonable to haul the car west thirty miles, then back east eighty 7 
miles right through the original point of shipment, in order that © 


several decisions. 


X railway might receive a road haul. 


The writer feels that carriers’ action in this instance con- 
stitutes an unjust burden upon the shipper; that carriers could | 
not reasonably have construed shipper’s intention as wishing © 
car to move route car actually traveled; that is, if there was any = 
doubt in the mind of the carriers’ agent, the question should have = 


been taken up with the shippers; and, last of all, that car should 
have been turned over by X railway to Y railway at station A, 


thereby necessitating only a direct haul of fifty miles instead © 


of 110 miles, the shippers paying a switching charge plus local 
rate from station A to B. 

Will you kindly let us have your opinion, also refer us to 
any decisions of the Commission which might bear on this case? 

Answer: In Enochs Lumber & Manufacturing Co. vs. I. §. 
R. R. Co., 129 I. C. C. 505, it was held that where shipments 
were delivered to the initial carrier on a bill of lading there 
was no obligation on the part of the carrier to switch the ship- 
ment to another carrier at point of origin and forego a line haul 
in order to protect the lowest rate; that the initial carrier was 


clearly entitled to a line haul, and as it forwarded the shipments 


via the cheapest route affording it such a haul, it could not be 
charged with misrouting. 

It held that in order to have obtained the benefit of that 
route the shipper should have tendered the shipments to the 
Missouri Pacific for switching to the other carrier, to which 
carrier it should have presented a bill of lading consigning 
them to the destination of the shipments. a 

The Commission has held that it is the duty of the initial 
carrier to obey specific instructions furnished by the shipper; 
that when a shipper names the carriers that are to transport 
the shipment it must be assumed that he is relying upon his 
own investigations, and that for some reason he deems it eX 
pedient that the shipment move via the route indicated by him. 
Duluth Log Co. vs. M. & I. Ry. Co., 15 I. C. C. 627. , 

It would appear that the Commission in its decision in the 
Enochs Lumber Company case, 129 I. C. C. 505, referred ‘to 
above, considers the delivery of a shipment to the initial carrier 
on a bill of lading as specific routing via that carrier as the 
initial line, and, if this be true, there does not appear to be 
any duty on the part of the initial carrier to tender the ship- 
ment to another carrier at point of origin for a switch movement 
in order to prevent the back-hauling of the shipment, as in the 
instant case. ; : 

We can locate no decision of the Commission specifically 
in point. 

Limitation of Actions 

Illinois—Question: I would like to get your opinion com 
cerning that part of paragraph 11, of section 3, of the interstate 
commerce act, as amended and approved March 4, 1927, pertall- 
ing to the filing of claims and institution of suits. 

The first proviso of that part of paragraph 11 reads as 
follows: 


That it shall be unlawful for any such receiving or 4 
common carrier to provide by rule, contract, regulation, or ° 


elivering 
therwisé 


Station B is located fifty miles east of station 4 | 
and next to station A the nearest junction point between x | 
railway and Y railway is station C, located thirty miles weg 


The carriers claim that under routing instructions placed 


The rate | 
applicable via route car actually traveled is double the local © 
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a shorter period for giving notice of claims than ninety days, for 
the filing of claims than four months, and for the institution of suits 
than two years, such period for institutions of suits to be computed 
from the day when notice in writing is given by the carrier to the 
claimant that the carrier has disallowed the claim or any part or 
parts thereof specified in the notice. 


(1) In line with the above when would a claim be outlawed 
where carriers over a period of three and one-half years failed 
to disallow a claim or any part or parts thereof in writing or 
make any overtures regarding a monetary settlement. 

(2) Where a carrier has disallowed a claim in part in writ- 
ing when would necessity of action at law accrue on that part 
disallowed; i. e., when damage occurred or when claim in part 
disallowed ? 

(3) Where a specific monetary compromise offer has been 
made in writing, without admitting liability, and claimant waits 
for two years and two’ days before accepting said compromise 
could the carriers upon receipt of claimant’s letter of accept- 
ance, refuse to pay the amount offered? 

(4) In connection with the second proviso of that part of 
paragraph 11, reading as follows: 

That if the loss, damage, or injury complained of was due to 
carelessness or negligence while the property was in transit or 
while the property was being loaded or unloaded, or was due to un- 
reasonable delay in transit or in loading or unloading, then no no- 
tice of claim or filing of claim shall be required as a condition 
precedent to recovery, but in no case under this proviso shall suit 
be instituted after three years from the time such cause of action 
accrued. 

Under what circumstances would this proviso apply? Could 
this proviso possibly apply where a claim was filed? 

Answer: (1) With respect to your first question. 

Until the carrier has disallowed a claim or any part thereof, 
the limitation period provided for in the bill of lading (the 
Supreme Court having held that section 20 contains no limita- 
tion period, see La. & Western R. R. Co. vs. Gardiner, 273 U. S. 
280) does not begin to run. However, the filing of a suit is 
the shipper’s only remedy, where the carrier refuses to take 
some action with respect to a claim. 

(2) Answering your second question. 

Paragraph (b), of section 2, of the Uniform Bill of Lading 
Contract Terms and Conditions, provides that in case a claim 
on which suit is based was made in writing within six months, 
or nine months in case of export traffic (whether or not filing 
of such claim is required as a condition precedent to recovery), 
suit shall be instituted not later than two years and one day 
after notice in writing is given by the carrier to the claimant 
that the carrier has disallowed the claim or any part or parts 
thereof specified in the notice. Under this provision the date 
of the disallowance of any portion of the claim fixes the date 
from which the limitation period runs as to claims with 
respect to which a claim has been filed within six or nine 
months, as the case may be. As to other claims, that is, those 
for which a claim has not been filed within six months, suit 
must be brought within two years and one day from the date 
of delivery of the shipment, or, in case of failure to make de- 
livery, within two years and one day after a reasonable time 
for delivery has elapsed. 

(3) Regarding your third question. 

Under the decision in Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co. vs. 
Wauchula Truck Growers’ Association, 118 Sou. 52, a com- 
promise offer which is not accepted is a denial or disallowance 
of the claim. Therefore, under this decision, a suit brought 
two years and two days after the date of the compromise offer 
would be barred. 

(4) With respect to your fourth question. 

The provision you set forth relates to instances where a 
claim has not been filed within the stipulated time and has no 
relation to instances where a claim has been filed. 

As this provision has been construed by the Supreme Court 
in Barrett vs. Van Pelt, 268 U. S. 85; Davis vs. John L. Roper 
Lumber Co., 260 U. S. 158, and C. & O. vs. Thompson Manu- 
facturing Co., 270 U. S. 416, unless a claim or notice of claim 
is filed within the stipulated time, i. e., six months, the burden 
of proving negligence on the part of the carrier rests upon the 
shipper, which is not the case where a claim or notice of claim 
is filed within the stipulated time. 

While changes have been made in the phraseology of the 
proviso of paragraph 11, of section 20, of the interstate com- 
merce act, relating to the filing of claims by the amendment 
to the act of March 4, 1927, in our opinioon the changes made 
in the phraseology made by this amendment are not such as 
to make inapplicable thereto the decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the cases above cited. 

Delay—Liability of Carrier 

Texas.—Question: Please refer to inquiry from Kansas 
and your. reply on page 918 of The Traffic World of October 12, 
1929. 

This inquiry relates to the liability of carriers for delay 
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in delivery of grain after arrival at destination, which delay 
was due to congested port elevators. However, we are inter. 
ested in the question of carrier liability for damage to grain 
en route when said shipments were not promptly moveq to 
destination, but were held en route because of the congested 
terminals. For example, a car of wheat was inspected at origin 
July 5, was shipped on that date to Galveston, where it arrived 
August 19, grading at origin No. 2 wheat and at destination 
sample grade, hot and sour. Official inspection shows the grain 
was sound and in good condition when shipped; an official jp. 
spection, likewise, shows it was in very bad condition upon 
arrival at the port. The carriers required about 45 days to 
move the car, while the ordinary time from origin to Galveston 
is 5 days. The shipment moved well in advance of the en. 
bargo and carriers gave no notice at time of shipment that there 
would be a probable delay. 

Your reply to “Kansas” would apparently apply to delay 
occurring en route as well as after arrival at destination. Hoy. 
ever, we would be interested in your further comments ag wel] 
as citations that would be of assistance in adjusting claims for 
damage of this character. 

Answer: A carrier is not an insurer against delay in the 
transportation of goods. The principle on which the ‘carriers’ 
extraordinary liability is founded does not extend to the time 
occupied in transporting the goods. The shipper assumes the 
risk of unavoidable accidents and the usual and ordinary de. 
lays incident to the ordinary conduct of the carrier’s business. 
Nevertheless, if damage results from failure, without good ex. 
cuse, to deliver the goods at their destination within a reason. 
able time, the carrier is liable for such damage. When a common 
carrier undertakes to convey goods, the law implies a contract 
that they will be delivered at destination within a reasonable 
time. The law does not attempt to fix by rule what is a rea. 
sonable time. What is a reasonable time is not susceptible of 
being defined by any general rule, but the circumstances of each 


particular case must be adverted to in order to determine what | 


is a reasonable time in that case. The mode of conveyance, 
the distance, the season of the year, the character of the 


weather, the ordinary facilities for transportation, and an wm. § 


usual rush of business, if there was such, are to be considered 
in determining whether in the particular case there has been 
an unreasonable delay. 

The first and second paragraphs of the answer to which 
you refer outline the carrier’s duty and liability with respect 
to notifying the shipper of causes it knows or should know of 
which are likely to result in delay to goods tendered to it for 
transportation. 

We do not locate any cases which specifically pass upon 
the liability of the carrier for damages resulting from delay 
due to an embargo placed after acceptance of the goods by the 
initial carrier, but inasmuch as it appears that a carrier has 
the right to lay an embargo we do not see how a carrier could 
be held liable in damages for delay to freight resulting from 
the placing of an embargo either by itself or by a connecting 
line over which the goods are to be transported, if such em- 
bargo is laid for good cause. 

The correctness of our viewpoint seems to be supported by 
inference from the reading of the decisions of the courts in 
Berger-Crittenden Co. vs. C. M. & St. P., 150 N. W. 497, and 
Cc. & O. Ry. Co. vs. O’Gara King Company, 139 S. W. 803. Also 
by the mere fact that the courts have uniformly held a carrier 
liable in the event a shipper is not advised of causes liable to 
delay his goods at the time the freight is received by the carrier. 


Reparation—Party Entitled to 


Tennessee.—Question: A, located at Dallas, Tex., consigns 
to B, located at Nashville, Tenn., a consignment of cotton that 
moved on a combination rate. A prepays freight to apply, 
which is included in the net price of the cotton billed to B. 

The shipment reached destination and transportation com- 
pany claims an undercharge of $33.42. However, they failed to 
make an allowance of 18c in the rate as per Jones’ 228 and 
investigation develops that instead of an undercharge there was 


- an overcharge of $92.53 on this particular shipment on which 


claim was presented to the transportation company. 

This shipment moved on an order notify bill of lading, the 
bill of lading, of course, being surrendered to the transportation 
company before the receipt of the shipment. 

Between the date of shipment and the present time the 
shippers have gone out of business and no member of the firm 
can be located. The transportation company contends that this 
refund is due the shipper. B contends that inasmuch as %° 
many points for freight was included in the net price of the 
cotton that this refund is due B. 2 

In view of the above, please advise what recourse B will 
have in collecting this overcharge. ; 

Answer Under the decision of the Commission in Atlas 
Metal Works vs, A. C. & Y. Ry. Co. 100 I. C. ©, 173, B, the 
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consignee, is not entitled to reparation in the amount of the 
overcharge on the shipment in question. Under this decision, 
where the consignor pays the freight charge and invoices the 
consignee for the invoice price of the goods but not for the 
freight charges so prepaid, the consignee is not entitled to 
reparation. This for the reason that the consignee has neither 
borne nor paid freight charges on the shipment. 


Tariff Interpretation—Application of Rule 29 of Classification 


Colorado.—Question: On April 21 we sent you a question 
regarding the application of rule 29 of classification and have 
just read with interest your answer as published on page 1272 
of The Traffic World of May 10. We note that you state that 
charges should be assessed on basis of actual weight of 56,000 
pounds for one car and 24,000 pounds for the trailer car, under 
the provision of paragraph B of section I of rule 29. 

It would seem to the writer that the first part of section I 
of rule 29, wherein it is stated was overlooked: “The minimum 
weight to be charged for the series of cars shall be determined 
as follows,’ which we interpret to mean that the minimum 
weight of 54,000 pounds applies for the entire shipment re- 
gardless of whether the weight is on one or both cars. You 
also state that it does not appear that rule 29 is applicable in 
connection with this situation. 

The item carrying the minimum weight referred to is No. 
705 of Denver & Salt Lake Railway Company I. C. C. 161, and 
we are unable to find any reference in this tariff showing that 
rule 29 will not apply in connection with the rates published 
therein. 

So far as we can see, the provision of 30,000 pounds for 
each car used would only operate as an exception to the 
24,000-pound minimum for the second car, which would make 
the shipment subject to 60,000-pound minimum instead of 54,000- 
pound minimum, provided for in rule 29. 

We will, therefore, greatly appreciate your giving this mat- 
ter further consideration and advise if you do not think you are 
in error in this matter. 

Answer Upon further consideration of the question in- 
volved, it is our opinion that under the provisions of rule 29 
of the Consolidated Classification the actual weight will apply 
on the shipment in question, subject to the provisions of item 
706 of D. & S&S. Le. Tart i. C. C. 361. 


Bills of Lading—Liability of Common Carrier Under Uniform 
Bill of Lading Contract Terms and Conditions 


Maryland.—Question: Thanks very much for your answer 
on page 1334 of The Traffic World of May 17, under the above 
caption, with reference to the liability of common carriers 
under the Uniform Bill of Lading Contract Terms and Conditions. 

While the Commission’s decision in 52 I. C. C. 671 states 
correctly the common-law rule, it does not touch on the apparent 
confliction with the specific prohibition of section 20 of the 
interstate commerce act against the limitation of liability in 
shipping contracts, receipts or bills of lading. 

I take it, however, that by giving the shipper the alternative 
of using the uniform bill of lading (with whatever protection 
this gives the carrier) and at a 10 per cent lower freight rate, 
this is in compliance with section 20 of the act by reason of 
the fact that by paying a rate 10 per cent higher than the pub- 
lished tariff charge the carrier will transport under full common 
carrier liability. In other words, my doubt revolves entirely 
around the prohibitions against limitation of liability in sec- 
tion 20. 

Should greatly appreciate a further word from you as to 
whether my understanding agrees with yours. 

Answer: Under the decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in Missouri, etc., R. Co. vs. Harriman, 227 U. S. 
657, the liability imposed by the Carmack amendment is the 
liability imposed by the common law upon a common carrier, 
and may be limited or qualified by special contract by the car- 
rier, provided the limitation or qualification be just and reason- 
able, and does not exempt fromi loss or responsibility due to 
negligence. It is the policy of the law that common carriers 
should be ready and willing at all times to contract with ship- 
pers for the full performance of their public duty. A common 
carrier has no power to limit its common-law liability except 
with the assent of the shipper. Hence it is a very generally 
accepted doctrine that in order to give validity to a limited 
liability contract the carrier should at the time of entering into 
the contract hold itself out as being in readiness to transport 
the freight with or without such limitation and allow the shipper 
the choice between the limited liability contract and one impos- 
ing on the carrier the full common-law liability. 

A lower freight rate is the usual consideration for the lim- 
ited liability contract and is very generally held to be sufficient. 

The validity of stipulations limiting a carrier’s liability is 
to be determined by their reasonableness and their conformity 
to the sound public policy, in accordance with which the obliga- 
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tions of the carrier to the public are settled. It cannot lawful] 
stipulate for exemption from liability, unless such exemption i 
just and reasonable, and unless the contract is freely and fairly 
made. No contractual limitation is reasonable which ig gyp, 
versive to public policy. 

Whether the limitations of the uniform bill of lading are 
reasonable is a question for determination by the courts, We 
are aware of no case in which the uniform bill of lading proyj. 
sions have been attacked as being unreasonable, probably due 
to the supervision the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
exercised over the bill of lading provisions under its decisions 
in the Bill of Lading Case, 64 I. C. C. 357, and other cases of 
like nature. 


Tariff Interpretation—Commodity Rate Not to Be Applied to 
Analogous Articles 


Texas.—Question: Will you please advise if the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has ever issued a ruling with respect to 
iron and steel articles being analogous to each other? In other 
words, where a tariff names a rate on iron articles should jt 
apply on steel articles and vice versa? 

Answer: We can locate no decision in which the Commis. 
sion has held that a rate applying on iron articles will apply 
on steel articles and vice versa. 

The Commission has held that commodity rate items are to 
be strictly applied and that unless an article falls within the 
strict terms of the commodity rate the class rate must be ap. 
plied. See Ekstrum vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co., 152 I. C. C, 289, 


Perishables—Liability of Carrier for Injury Thereto 


IMinois—Question: Can you inform me whether it has ever 
been held that the simple memorandum “Perishable” appearing 
on a shipment of freezable items forwarded in winter season is 
sufficient justification for claim for loss due to freezing? 

It is our contention that this is sufficient to give the carrier 
notice of special protection required. And, in the event that 
proper protective service is not available, shipment should be 
refused by carrier. 

Answer: Whether or not the notation in question ona 
shipment of perishable goods would charge the carrier with 
the duty of protecting heater car service during freezing weather 
depends, under the decisions in the more recent cases, upon 
whether or not the carrier under its published tariffs, holds 
out such services. See Brenninson vs. Pa. R. Co., 110 N. W. 
362; Pacific Fruit Produce Co. vs. Mo. Pac., 186 Pac. 852; 
Clements vs. D. & R. G., 219 S. W. 660, and B. H. Blodget & 
Co. vs. N. Y. C. R. Co., 159 N. E. 45. In the latter case the 
court said: 


The first question is whether the defendant is liable at common 
law for the injury arising while the celery was in transit. A common 
carrier generally is practically an insurer of goods in its possession. 
This rule, however, is subject to certain well-recognized exceptions. 
A carrier is not liable for loss or damage arising from an act of God, 
from the public enemy, nor from the destruction of goods or injury 
due to their inherent nature, if the negligence of the carrier did not 
occasion or contribute to the injury. It has been held that where 
perishable goods such as fruit and vegetables are injured or de- 
stroyed in transit, the carrier is not liable if its own negligence did 
not cause the injury. It was said in Swetland vs. B. & A. R. R,, 102 
Mass. 276 at page 283: ; : ; 

“If the owner of goods, which are liable to be injured in freez- 
ing, chooses to send them at a season of the year when they are 
exposed to such a risk, he takes the risk himself.” 7 i 

A carrier, in the absence of an agreement to do so, is not boun 
to heat cars to protect perishable goods from freezing. McGovern Vs. 
Ann Arbor R. R., 165 Wis. 525, 162 N. W. 668; McGraw vs. B. & 0. 
R. R., 18 W. Va. 361, 41 Am. Rep. 696; Cassone vs. N. Y. N. H. & 
H. R. R., 100 Conn. 262, 123 A. 280; Ross vs. Main Central R. — 
112 Me. 63, 90 A. 711; Schwartz & Co. vs. Erie R. R., 128 Ky. 22, 1 
S. W. 1188, 15 L. R.A. (U. S.) 801; Vail vs. Pacific R. R., 63 Mo 
230; Standard Pickle Co. vs. Pere Marquette Ry., 222 Mich. 639, 199 
N. W. 300; White vs. M. & R. R. Ry., 111 Minn. 167, 126 N. W. 533; 
Atlantic Fruit Co. vs. Pennsylvania R. R., 149 Md. 1, 130 A. 63; is 
poldt & Pennington Co. vs. Davis, Director General, 112 Neb. 390, 
199 N. W. 463. : : it it 

The plaintiff was entitled under the tariff to heat the car! 7 
chose to do so. As it did not avail itself of that privilege, it — 
the risk of injury to its goods by freezing, and for the reason —_— 
cannot charge the defendant with liability. The decisions of ee 
the federal and state courts are decidedly against the contention 0 
the plaintiff. 


Tariff Interpretation—Application of Rules 5 and 12 of 
Classification 

Utah.—Question: Does section 4, rule 12, of classification. 
supersede section 3 (d) of rule 5? : 

Take, for instance, a shipment of 5 loose bronze castilé 
weighing 21 pounds each. Under rule 5, section 3 (d), actual 
weight of 105 pounds at one and one-half times first class rate 
would apply. By applying rule 12, section 4, the charge would 
be for 250 pounds at second class, which makes a higher charéé. 

It is our opinion that that portion of rule 12 mentioned does 
not establish a minimum charge, but rather it serves aS 4 
alternative application. a 

Answer: There can be no conflict between the provisions 
of section 3 (d) of rule 5 and section 4 of rule 12 of the Coh 
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solidated Classification for the reason that the provisions of 
rule 5, in question, apply only in the absence of a rating in the 
classification, that is, where goods are inadvertently received 
for transportation, which are not prepared for shipment in 
accordance with the tariff requirements. Weifenbach Marble & 
Tile Co. vs. N. P. Ry. Co., 140 I. C. C. 493. 

Item 14, page 165, of Consolidated Classification No. 6, 
provides for a second class rating on copper, brass or bronze 
castings, N. O. I. B. N., weighing less than 50 pounds when 
shipped in bags, barrels or boxes. 

If shipped loose they become subject, in our opinion, to 
rule 5, section 3, of the classification, which provides they will 
be rated three classes higher when accepted for transportation 
in that form. 

It is the packing, in our opinion, which subjects the castings 
to the higher rating, and not the individual weights of the 
castings. 

Castings, as described in item 14, page 165, of the classi- 
fication, do not, in our opinion, come within the purview of 
rule 12, seetion 4, for the reason that the latter rule is limited 
to individual packages or pieces where “no provision is made 
for pieces weighing less than the specified minimum.” 

Castings, “weighing each less than 50 pounds,” are not 
subject to any individual minimum because they are provided 
with a specific rating. If item 14, page 165, merely provided 
ratings on these articles, each weighing 50 pounds, then it would 
be necessary to raise the total charge on the article weighing 
individually less than 50 pounds to that charge which would 
obtain did they weight each 50 pounds. 


Tariff Interpretation—Application of Rule 5 of Classification of 
Articles Delivered to Carrier Loose When Tariff Description 
Requires Some Form of Packing 
California.—Question: We would like to have your opinion 

as to the rating of transformers, L. C. L., shipped loose. Rating 

is provided at first class in boxes or crates or on skids. It 
is our contention that shipments loose are ratable at one and 
one-quarter times first class, while the Western Classification 

Committee advised us that the articles shipped loose are ratable 

at three classes higher than in boxes. We base our interpretation 

on decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission in Weifen- 
bach Marble & Tile Co. vs. Northern Pacific Railway Co. et al., 

140 I. C. C. 493. 

Answer: As we read rule 5 of the classification, para- 
graph (d) of section 3 thereof specifically provides the rate 
which applies when the tariff description does not provide for 
the transportation of an article loose. 

Paragraph (c) of section 3, on the other hand, applies when 
a specified form of shipment other than a container is not fully 
complied with, although the article is tendered in the form 
specified by the tariff description. If an article which is tend- 
ered to a carrier loose when the tariff description states that it 
must be in cleated bundles, or in boxes or crates, the article 
has not, in any sense, been tendered in the form specified, 
for an article loose has not been packed in any manner. An 
article loose does not fall, within the meaning of paragraph (c) 
of section 3, of rule 5, to fully comply with a tariff description 
requiring that it be in cleated bundles or in boxes or crates, 
for it totally fails to comply with the tariff description. We are, 
therefore, of the opinion that the provisions of paragraph (d) 
are applicable. 

In our opinion the decision of the Commission, in the case 
to which you refer, is not applicable to the facts in the instant 
case, for the reason that under the classification rating the 
article which was the subject of the Commission’s decision was 
not required to be in a container. Furthermore, the provisions 
of section (d), of rule 5, have been amended so as to make it 
plain that the provisions thereof apply to shipments delivered 
to carriers without being in a container, that is, when delivered 
to the carrier loose. 

It is to be observed that the phrase “or a shipping form 
of a kind” has béen added to paragraph (d) of rule 5. 

Equipment—Furnishing of 

New York.—Question: We ofttimes order cars from the 
railroad company to be placed at their team track for our 
loading. On several occasions we were compelled to clean out 
the cars before attempting to load merchandise in them. Some 
of the carriers seem to take the attitude that we are compelled 
to remove any rubbish that remains in them. As the writer 
understands, the railroad company is supposed to oblige us with 
cars that are clean and in A-1 condition for shipping purposes. 
Will you please advise if my contention is correct? 

Here is an instance: We loaded iron cots in a car that 
about one-eighth of an inch of what looked like cement dust 
in the floor of the car. The cots came direct from the factory 
and the paint was not quite dry. The result was when the 
ear reached destination the cots were covered with the dust, 
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and therefore the consignee refused to accept, thereby cays 
a dissatisfied customer and extra expense amounting to $149 
which we have up with the railroad company in the form of 
claim. 

Your answer to this question will be appreciated, 

Answer: A recent decision of the Interstate Comm 
Commission relating to this subject is that in Omaha g 
Exchange vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. Co., 120 I. C. C. 59, which cage 
discusses the findings of the Commission in two former deci. 
sions, namely, Farmers’ Cooperative Association vs. C, B, &Q 
R. R. Co., 34 I. C. C. 60, and Southwestern Millers’ Club yg. 
St. L. & 8S. F. R. R., 26 I. C. C. 246. q 

The conclusions of the Commission may be stated to b. 
that, generally, it is the duty of the carrier to furnish the ship. 
per cars which are reasonably fit for loading, but it ig no 
unreasonable to expect a shipper to do a certain amount of 
cleaning and minor repairing. 

There are two cases, namely, Schreiber Milling & Grain (y 
vs. C. G. W., 246 S. W. 647, and DeVita vs. Payne, 184 N. W. 1% 
(Minn.), in which the courts have arrived at conclusions gj 
rectly opposite to each other on the question of whether or 
not a carrier is liable for damage to goods loaded in a ca 
which car the shipper inspected before loading his goods therein, 

In the Schreiber case, 246 S. W. 647, decided by the Kansas 
City, Mo., Court of Appeals, December 4, 1922, it was held that 
when a shipper is afforded an opportunity to select the vehicle 
in which his goods shall be transported and makes such sgeler. 
tion with knowledge of the defects of the vehicle, the carrier 
is not liable for injury resulting therefrom. 

In Seneker vs. Lusk, 190 S. W. 96, it was held that the 
mere knowledge of a shipper of strawberries of the defects in 
a refrigerator car which he had ordered and the probable effect 
of a shipping in such defective car, would not necessitate a 
verdict for the carrier in an action for damages to the berries; 
in such case, the carrier could not avoid liability on account 
of the shipper’s knowledge of the defects in the refrigerator 
car, without showing that another car should have been s 
provided that loss would have thereby been avoided to a m- 
terial extent, but that a shipper is bound to protest against 
shipping in a defective car. 

In the DeVita case, 184 N. W. 184, decided by the Supreme 
Court of Minnesota, July 1, 1921, it was held that it is the duty 
of a railway company as a common carrier, to furnish suitable 
cars for the transportation of the particular class of goods 
intended to be shipped and it is not relieved from such duty 
by reason of the fact that the consignor inspected the car before 
loading. 

The following cases seem to follow the reasoning of the 
DeVita case: McDaniel Milling Co. vs. Mo. Pac., 191 S. W. 1021 
(Mo.); Constantine vs. L. R. & N. Co., 98 So. 81 (La.); F. D. For 
rester & Co. vs. Southern Railway Co., 61 S. E. 524 (N, C); 
c. C. C. & St. L. vs. Louisville Tin & Stove Co., 111 S. W. 358 
(Ky.); St. L. M. & S. vs. Marshall, 86 S. W. 803. 

See, also, the following cases which relate in general to 
the liability of a carrier to furnish suitable cars for the trans 
portation of goods: St. L. S. F. Ry. vs. State, 184 Pac. 44) 
(Okla.); N. C. & St. L. vs. Hopper, 217 S. W. 661 (Tenn); 
L. & N. R. R. vs. Carr, 81 Sou. 779 (Fla.); St. L. S. W.of 
Texas vs. Morehead, 207 S. W. 336 (Tex.); L. E. & W. 
Holland, 69 N. E. 138 (Ind.); S. A. L. vs. McRae & Bros, 
S. E. 211 (Ga.); Trout & Newberry vs. G. C. & S. F., 1118. W. 
220 (Tex.); Southern Railway Co. of Texas vs. Hughey, 182 8. W. 
361 (Tex.). 

Routing and Misrouting—Duty of Shipper to Specify Bill of 
Lading Carrier 


Ohio.—Question: On May 20, we forwarded carload shit 
ment of zinc by-products to A Company, Philadelphia, who, & 
cording to Philadelphia Switching Tariff, take delivery at Port 
Richmond, Reading Railway delivery. 

The shipment was billed to consignee at Philadelphia and 
no specific delivery shown on bill of lading. When car arriv 
same was placed on B. & O. team tracks for delivery and cot 
signee so notified. The consignee wanted the car on their pri 
vate siding and instructed the freight agent to have it placed 
there. A charge of $80 has been made for this additional se 
ice, and if car would have moved in connection with the R 
this service would not have been necessary, and no extra 
charges made. 

We have taken the matter up with the B. & O. officials 
here and they take the stand that, in the absence of 8 
delivery instructions carried on the bill of lading, that they ar 
unable to do anything with regard to this charge. 

Will you kindly advise the basis of claim and if you knov 
of any definite Commission rulings which might cover this case. 

Answer: In our opinion, the duty of the carrier i 
instant case is to be determined by the decision of the 

(Continued on page 1602) 
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Personal Notes 





G. B. Wood now has jurisdiction over all matters pertaining 
to freight traffic of the Kansas City Southern and the Arkansas 
Western Railway. 

Archibald Fries, vice-president im charge of traffic, Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad Company, died suddenly at his home in 
Baltimore this week. 

Frank H. Truax, director of traffic, the Simmons Company, 
New York, died May 28. 

The board of the Pennsylvania has authorized appointment 
of H. L. Heinzeroth, now chief clerk to the secretary, as assist- 
ant to the secretary, effective June 16. H. H. Young has been 
appointed New England freight agent, with headquarters at 
Boston, succeeding Charles F. Nye, retired under pension regu- 
lations. Mr. Young was assistant New Englaygd freight agent. 

C. F. Sutterfield has been transferred as traveling freight 
agent, Missouri & North Arkansas, to Tulsa, Okla., succeeding 
Mack Hulse, resigned. A. B. Breene, traveling freight agent, 
has been transferred to Little Rock, Ark., succeeding Mr. Sut- 
terfield. L. B. Woodall has been appointed traveling freight 
agent, with headquarters at Memphis, Tenn. The position of 
traveling freight agent at Helena, Ark., has been abolished. 





Doings of the Traffic Clubs 





The annual meeting of the Associated Traffic Clubs of 
America has been set for October 8 and 9, at the Biltmore 
Hotel, Atlanta, Ga., with a meeting of the board of directors 
October 7. J. P. Cleary, manager, Universal Carloading and 
Distributing Company, Brooklyn, has been made a member of 
the membership committee of the association. 





The Richmond Country Club, Dongan Hills, Staten Island, 
will be the scene of the next golf tournament of the Traffic Club 
of New York, June 17. 





The Junior Traffic Club of Chicago will hold its second golf 
tournament of the season at the Big Oaks Golf Club June 19. 
Luncheon and dinner will be served. 





The annual outing of the Miami Valley Traffic Club will 
be held at Ebber’s Grove, Dayton, O., June 17. A ball game 
between shipper and carrier representatives, races and other 
sports will feature the entertainment in the afternoon. 





June 18 is the date of the annual outing of the Transporta- 
tion Club of Evansville. Golf will be played at Municipal Links 
in the morning, after which the principal “festivities” will take 
place at Bauer’s Grove. The “slugging railroaders,’ with Paul 
Lawrence as captain, will play the “hitless wonders,” headed 
by Al Rumpf, traffic manager, Globe-Bosse-World Furniture 
Company, a game of baseball. Following the outing, meetings 
of the club will be suspended for the summer months. 





The Motor City Traffic Club of Detroit will hold a golf tour- 
nament at the Bob-O-Link Country Club June 20. Buffet dinner 
will be served. Activities of the Motor City Traffic Club Bowl- 


ing League will open at the Idle Hour Recreation alleys Sep- 


tember 11, it is announced. 





The Transportation Club of Buffalo will have a lake cruise 
June 21 on the Great Lakes Transit Corporation steamer Octo- 
The occasion is announced as a “party for the whole 


rora. 
family.” Entertainment will include deck sports, music, dancing, 
and there will be dinner in the evening, with a late buffet 
luncheon. 





J. D. Dickerson, probate judge, was the speaker at a lunch- 
eon of the Traffic Club of Wichita at the Wichita Club June 
12. <A chicken dinner will be given at the Green Parrott Inn 
June 26. Golf will be played at Westlinks the same day. 





The thirteenth annual picnic and golf tournament of the 
Akron Traffic Club will be held at Silver Lake June 23. There 
will be prizes for both member and guest winning contestants. 
Play for the Eisinger Cup, now held by R. M. Wilhelm, is re- 
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stricted to members, and will be awarded for low gross Scor 
A buffet luncheon will be served at noon, and dinner ip the 
evening, with music. P 





The Central of Georgia Railway System Traffic Study Class 
has been organized by employes of the Central of Georgig A 
G. Fowler, Thomaston, Ga., who has been elected president is 
said to have been responsible for its organization. { 





F. L. Speiden was the principal speaker at a meeting of the 
Traffic Study Club of the Traffic Club of Atlanta at the Chamber 
of Commerce June 11. 





“Chicago’s Interest in Railroad Consolidation” will be gis. 
cussed by L. C. Sorrell, professor of transportation, University 
of Chicago, at a luncheon of the Traffic Club of Chicago at the 
Palmer House June 16. Prominent business and transportation 
executives of the city have been invited to be guests, 





The Sioux City Traffic Club will give its first golf tournamen; 
at the Sioux City Country Club June 16 and 17. A dinner wil 
be given at the West Hotel, the evening of June 17, at which 
winners in the tournament will be awarded prizes. 





An elaborate program of field events and sports has been 
arranged for the annual meeting and outing of the Bridgeport 
Traffic Association, to be held at The Farm June 25. There yi] 
be dinner and music in the evening. 





At the annual election of the Traffic and Transportation 
Association of Pittsburgh, held at the Keystone Athletic Club, 
June 6, the following officers were elected: President, H. A. 
Leech, Pere Marquette and Chesapeake & Ohio; vice-president, 
M. D. Perry, Pittsburgh Screw and Bolt Company; recording see. 
retary, G. F. Spetz, H. J. Heinz Company; financial secretary, ¢. 
W. Abel, Luckenbach Steamship Company; treasurer, R. L. Béei- 
swenger, M.-K.-T.; custodian, D. T. Y. Hastings, National Tube 
Company; historian, J. T. Andrews, James B. Sipe Company; 
executive committee, Clem W. Gottschalk, Jones and Laughlin 
Steel Corporation; George C. Schlott, Standard Sanitary Manv- 
facturing Company; J. A. Weneck, Pennsylvania, and Sam H. 
Verner, C. C. C. & St. L. Warner B. Shepherd, Aluminum Con. 
pany of America, was named to fill the vacancy on the executive 
committee caused by election of Mr. Perry as vice-president. 
Election was held between the hours of four and seven in the 
afternoon and followed by dinner and an evening of entertain- 
ment. 

The Traffic Club of South Bend will hold its annual golf 
tournament at Coquillard Park August 28. Luncheon will be 
served at the park club house and there will be an evening 
dinner, followed by a program of entertainment. Prizes will be 
offered for the best scores. On July 19 the club will hold its 
annual family picnic at Hudson Lake, Indiana. This will be an 
“old-fashioned basket picnic, with swimming, boating, games 
and other sports and prizes for the kiddies.” 


BUS REGULATION BILL 


The Traffic World Washington Burean 


Advocates of passage at this session of Congress of the 
Parker-Couzens bus regulation bill are watching the legislative 
situation day by day in the hope that the bill may be taken up 
in the Senate before the contemplated adjournment about 
June 20. 

Doubt is expressed by John E. Benton, general solicitor of 
the National Association of Railroad and Utilities Commissioi- 
ers, as to whether the bill will be considered in the Senate at 
this session, although a few days ago he expressed the opinion 
that it would be taken up. The reason for the change in opi 
ion is the complicated legislative situation in the Senate. 

Mr. Benton says the chance of the bus bill being brought 
to a vote at this session seems to depend upon its being taken 
up ahead of “other more controversial matters,” and that “this 
may be done if those who are interested continue to urge the 
aid of their senators.” 

Senator Jones, of Washington, announced in the Senate, 
June 10, he had received telegrams from Jess Kuhns, manager 
of the Olympia Grays Harbor Transportation Company of Wash- 
ington, and E. H. Thomas, secretary-manager of the Motor 
Coach Association, asking that the bus bill be taken up at this 
session. 


SOUTH AFRICAN TRANSPORT BILL 
Introduction in the South African Parliament of the a 
motor carrier and transportation bill has been followed bY 
vigorous criticism of the measure in the press and concert 
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opposition by the South African motor trade and associated 
bodies, according to advices to the automotive division of the 
Department of Commerce. 

Among other things the bill provides for the establishment 
of a road transportation board of three members which is given 
broad powers. The board, could, for example, “determine from 
time to time the volume and nature of motor carrier transpor- 
tation to operate over any proclaimed transportation route or 
in any proclaimed transportation area.” Such “proclaimed 
transportation routes” or “areas” are to be named by the 
governor-general, which means, in effect, the ministry in power. 
The bill further provides that “no one shall be permitted to 
engage in any form of public transport by road within, into, from, 
or through, transportation areas or over such transportation 
routes save under a public service license in which the nature of 
the operation authorized and, in the case of common carrier 
service, the route or routes to be served, shall be specified.” 
Applications for motor carrier certificates are to be granted or 
rejected by the board. , 

Motor traders in South Africa complain that the provision 
in the bill authorizing the governor-general to appoint three 
members gives to the minister of railways the right to name 
these members. It is pointed out that the recommendations of 
the Road Motor Competition that such a board should be “in- 
dependent in character, representative of diverse interest, and 
free from political control” were ignored in the framing of the 
measure. It is further argued that the minister could, through 
the board appointed by the bill, stop private contractors operat- 
ing in any area on the ground that existing transportation 
facilities were adequate. Motor traders insist that the measure 
is designed to assist the railways of the country at the ex- 
pense of the rapidly-developing motor transportation and is 
intended to check the increasing competition between rail and 
motor in the Union. 

Although press reports from Johannesburg indicate the 
ministry’s intention to push the bill through Parliament without 
delay, it has not yet been passed and is understood to be en- 
countering opposition not only among the public but also in 
Parliament. 


UNIFORM RATE LEVEL IN TEXAS 


(Special Correspondence from Austin, Tex.) 


It will be the policy of the Texas Railroad Commission to 
keep the freight rates of all kinds of competing lines of trans- 
portation in Texas at the same level. This announcement was 
made by that body at its public hearing held to consider the 
rate schedules of the Texas & Pacific Motor Transport Com- 
pany (subsidiary of the Texas & Pacific Railroad), the inter- 
urban electric railways, the motor truck lines, and the steam 
carriers. Agreement as to facts was made, except in the case 
of one company that had in effect special rates that were to 
its advantage. This exception must be eliminated and all com- 
peting lines must be on the same rate level, the commission 
held. 

The hearing was precipitated by an application of the 
Texas & Pacific Motor Transport Company asking for an in- 
vestigation as to the reasonableness and lawfulness of the in- 
terurban electric line rates on merchandise from Dallas to 
Mesquite, Forney, Terrell, Denton, Sherman and Denison. The 
Texas & Pacific Transport Company asked for relief from al- 
leged discrimination resulting from the lower rates used by 
the interurban electric line. 

The interurban electric company asked for a general level- 
ing of rates on its lines, provided the motor transport proposi- 
tion was docketed for hearing. 

On its own motion, the commission proposed to apply the 
pick-up and delivery service rates of the Texas & Pacific Motor 
Transport Company to the interurban electric lines to, from, or 
between points on these lines and to cancel all special rates. 

It is the commission’s intention to place all the competing 
carriers on an equal footing. The basis is to be the freight 
rate on the steam lines between the towns involved, with the 
privilege of supplementing it with the pick-up and delivery serv- 
ice without added cost. Some of.the towns objected to any 
raises, and these will be few. In most instances reductions 
will follow. 


HIGHWAY TRANSPORT LIBRARY 


Announcement of the organization of a library on highway 
transport has been made by Thomas H. MacDonald, chairman 
of the Highway Education Board and chief of the United States 
Bureau of Public Roads. The library will be for the use of 
engineers, economists and others interested in highway trans- 
portation and related questions. 

There are few such libraries, it is pointed out, and the estab- 
lishment of one in Washington will be useful to persons in 
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the United States, and will also be of great value to Visitors 
from Latin American and other countries who will haye 

opportunity of gaining access to the latest works on the vaste 
phases of highway transport. Not only books, but magazines 
brochures and pamphlets will be available. ad 

A special feature of the library will be the Latin American 
section, where books and magazines in both Spanish and Popty 
guese will be at the disposal of visitors from Central and South 
America. Work in building up this section of the library ha 
been going on for some time preliminary to the actual organ. 
ization of the library, and thus this department will be well 
organized from the start. 

As the United States member of the Pan American (pp. 
federation for Highway Education, the Highway Education Board 
long has been interested in the progress of highway construction 
and highway transport in Latin America. In recent years much 
progress has been made in these lines of endeavor in the coun- 
tries to the south, according to Mr. MacDonald, who. attended 
the Pan American Congress of Highways at Rio de Janeir 
Brazil, last summer and who subsequently, with other members 
of the American delegation, made an extensive survey of high. 
way development in most countries of South America. In the 
next few years even greater progress is looked for, it is stateg 

“Organization of the highway transport library by the boarj 
is looked upon by those familiar with the questions Pertaining 
to this subject as a step well calculated to assist in promoting 
the solution of the economic and technical questions with which 
it is bound up,” Mr. MacDonald said. “It will be open to ajj 
persons desiring to make use of its facilities.” 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


(Continued from page 1598) 
mission in Ohio Iron & Metal Co. vs. C. M. & St. P., 21. a¢ 
703. Under the facts in that case two carloads of scrap iron 
were shipped from Milwaukee, Wis., to Newport, Ky., but were 
reconsigned in transit to Portsmouth, O. The shipments were 
routed in the bill of lading via E. J. & E. and C. C. & L. The 
initial carrier added the C. & O., as the destination carrier, 
although the switching tariff of the B. & O. S. W. showed the 
consignee as being on the tracks of the B. & O. S. W. and 
Norfolk & Western. The complainant contended that the C, é 
O. should not have accepted the shipments for delivery toa 
point not reached by its rails; that the initial carrier was 
negligent in not routing the shipment to insure delivery to 
the consignee’s plant without additional expense, and that the 
intermediate lines, in undertaking to furnish routing, should 
have done so via a route taking the rate prescribed by the 
shipper, namely, $3.40 per gross ton, which was shown in the 
bill of lading. 
The Commission said: 


_ It is a well established principle that in the absence of tariff pro- 
visions to the contrary the transportation rates shown in a carrier's 
tariffs to a given point include delivery only on its own rails, and 
that shippers desiring delivery on the rails of another carrier ordi- 
narily must bear the additional reasonable switching or transfer charge 
incident to such delivery. The Chesapeake & Ohio Railway offered 
a rate to Portsmouth, O., but made no proffer in the tariff of delivery 
on other than its own terminal; and as to this shipment, it tendered 
such delivery, which was refused by the consignee. We are therefore 
unable to find that this carrier was negligent or that it exceeded its 
legal rights in accepting and transporting these shipments. The in- 
structions given by the shipper to the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway made no mention of a delivering carrier or the location of 
consignee’s plant. The carriers named by the initial line in its Dill 
of lading and waybills were parties to the through rate of $3.40 per 
gross ton; and since it may not be fairly assumed that carriers must 
know where consignees desire deliveries of traffic consigned to them, 
there was no obligation upon the initial carrier in this instance to 
do more than consign the shipments via transportation lines parties 
to the lawful rate indicated by the shipper. 


See, also, Hooven, Owens, Ranschler Company vs. C. H. & 
D. Ry. Co., 31 I. C. C. 550. 


Damages—Delay—Special 


Minnesota.—Question: Kindly advise me what is the meas 
ure of damages in the case as follows: 

A ordered a shipment of wrenches from B, to be used 4s 
demonstrators at an automobile show which was open one We 
at Minneapolis. B shipped the wrenches from Chicago 
Minneapolis under order bill of lading and draft. A paid the 
draft when presented. The carrier negligently placed the ship- 
ment of wrenches in a car to be transported to California and 
did not deliver them at Minneapolis until two weeks later, 7 
a week after the automobile show had closed. A had reat 
space and hired salesmen to demonstrate the wrenches and 
contends that he could have sold enough wrenches to make 
him a profit of $1,000 if the shipment had been delivered whe 
it first arrived in Minneapolis. The cost of the wrenches de- 
layed was $200. 

Answer: Damages recoverable for delay in transportatil 
must be such as might reasonably have been contemplated bY 
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Write for Data 
on How to Reduce 
Your Shipping Costs 


CHILAGG 


MILWAUKEE 
ST PAUL 


aU 7/4 


Thousands of concerns are shipping more safely 
and at less cost by using the Signode System of 
steel strapping. 


electrified miles « sootless, 
cinderless « on the scenically 
supreme route of the 


wD LYMPIAN 


Longest continuous electrified ride in the 
world—a thrill whether you’re on business 
or pleasure. Open observation cars in 
Summertime. Over four spectacular moun- 
tain ranges, including the Belts, Rockies, 
Bitter Roots and Cascades by day. 

Travel the new Olympian way! 


It makes little difference what you ship; there 
is a Signode method that will solve the problem— 
reduce your damage claims and usually save money. 


Drop us a line today—tell us what you ship 
and we will show you how others are doing it. 
There is not the slightest obligation—just an 
opportunity to check up—it may mean money to 
you—write us now—the results will surprise you. 


SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO. 
2613 N. Western Ave., Chicago, Ill, U. S. A. 


Offices in Principal Cities 
Canadian Steel Strapping Co., Ltd., Montreal, Quebec 


h 
SIGNODE 
The Sealed Tensional Strapping 


We also furnish round wire tensional reinforcements, all forms of 
nailed-on strapping, automatic wire tying machines, pail clasps, clutch 
nails, tag fasteners, etc. Write for general catalog. 


Chicago 
Spokane 
Seattle 

Tacoma 


First transcontinental roller-bearing train 


Geo. B. Haynes, Passenger Traffic Manager 
icago, Ill. 


Oe MILWAUKEE roap 


Electrified over the Rockies to the Sea 





T’S desk work, not leg work, that 
facilitates Traffic Department 


accounting. If the office equipment 
is such that hours of walking time 
take the place of hours of working 
time, productive effort is cut down 
and accounting costs soar. 


McBee Rate Desks and Vertical- 
Flat Tariff Filing Cases, designed 
especially for Traffic Departments, 
eliminate frequent trips between 
desk and file. Current files and 
tariffs are available without the 
clerk leaving his chair. 


Write for Details 


The McBee Binder Co. 


502 Madison-LaSalle Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill. 


- Vertical-Flat 
Tariff Files 


AN assembly near clerk’s 
desk puts tariffs within 
easy reach, saving time. 
Each drawer is a separate 
unit, permitting formations 
of single-unit drawers in 
floor space ordinarily wasted. 


McBee Rate Desk 


COMBINES desk and filing 


facilities, saving floor 
space. As a file for numerous 
Traffic Department tariffs 
and records, it saves time 
wasted on frequent trips be- 
tween desk and filing cases. 
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the parties at the time the contratt of carriage was Made 
Special damages for delay are recoverable only in case the 
shipper, at or before the time he tendered his goods for ship. 
ment, informed the carrier of the special circumstances which | 
rendered the prompt transportation and delivery of the goods 
at their destination necessary. 
However, if it appears from the nature of the goods 
shipped or from other circumstances that the carrier ought to 
have known of the consequences which would follow from delay 
in transportation, it is charged with notice of such circumstances 
although no actual notice was given. Under these circum. 
stances a court may justly infer knowledge. Whether the facts 
in any given case satisfy this rule is often a very close question, 
If it is within the knowledge of the carrier at the time 
the contract of shipment is entered into that the goods are ( 
to be transported for sale at a particular market and the traps. 
portation is unreasonably delayed, whereby the shipper loses 
the benefit of such market, the carrier will be liable for any 
special damages resulting from such delay. : 
In Delta Table, etc., Co. vs. Yazoon, etc., R. Co., 63 So. 372 
(Miss.), it was held that a shipper of tables to be exhibiteq 
at a market established by the manufacturers of the county and 
patronized by dealers in furniture was entitled to recover the 
profits lost as a result of delay in delivering the shipment until 
the closing days of the market, and was not limited to a re. 
V | C E covery for the value of the tables shipped, where the carrier 
at the time of shipment was told the purpose of the shipment 
and, that, if the tables were not exhibited at the market, the H 


YOU WILL LIKE shipper would lose the opportunity of selling its product. 
— Geen | fl 


TELEPHONE COMPANY EARNINGS 


Operating income of large telephone companies for the c( 
three months ended with March totaled $67,403,347, a decrease 
of 3.7 per cent as compared with the income for the correspond- ) 


Whether you are a shipper or 


ing period of 1929, according to compilations made by the 

. f h di Bureau of Statistics of the Commission from reports of 106 
receiver Of merchandise, you are telephone companies, each having annual operating revenues 
keenly interested in the kind of 


service given by those entrusted 


in excess of $250,000. For March the operating income was 
$22,672,677, a decrease of $7,864, as compared with March, 1929. 
The number of company stations in service at the end of March 
was 17,018,588, an increase of 774,191, as compared with the 


with your shipments Is it a fast number in service at the end of March, 1929. 


service? Is it dependable? Is the 
organization behind it efficient? Digest of New Complaints 


Consign your shipments via 
Chicago & North Western and 
these questions will be answered 








No. 22781. Sub. No. 35. W. C. Deyo et al., New York, N. Y., vs. 
A. ©. De. BE BL 
Unreasonable rates and refrigeration charges, vegetables, South 
Carolina points to Jersey City, N. J., and New York, N. Y. Ask 
reparation. 
No. 23368, Sub. No. 2. Pensacola Creosoting Co., Pensacola, Fia., vs. 
L. & N. “ 
Rates in violation sections 1 and 3 of act, lumber and articles 
taking lumber rates, Pensacola. Fla., to stations on Mobile and 


to your entire satisfaction. Both 
Montgomery division of defendant’s line, Flomaton to Hurricane, 
Ala., inclucive. Competitors at Montgomery and Mobile, Ala. 


“North Western” equipment and 
preferred. Asks rates. 


personnel are the best. It logic- No. °23378.. Sub. No. 1.. Dairymen’s Feed & Supply Co., Inc, Lo 
Angeles, Calif., vs. Santa Fe et al. , : 
Rates and charges in violation sections 1 and 4 of act, im 
amount of $2.70 a car on grain and grain products at Los Angeles, 
A ‘i Calif. Asks rates and charges and reparation. 
vice Is also the best. No. ey _m No. 10. Mitchell Gin Co., Inc., Malden, Mo., vs. | 
. et al. 
Unreasonable rate and charge, coal, Greenville, Ky., to Dexter, 
Mo. Asks reparation. : 
No. 23412, Sub. No. 1. J. T. Maguire Co., Pawtucket, R. I, Vs Te 
New Haven et al. . 


ally follows, therefore, that ser- 


j j Unreasonable rates, roofing slag, Reading, Bethlehem and 
For full information ask any Teentneen, = ae. R. ba — see — ee. my 
. No. 23429. ub. o. 3. ew orence re Bric o. et al, ’ 
C. & N. W. Ry. Representative Mo., vs. A. & E. et al. pe 
Rates in violation sections 1 and 3 of act, coal, points in —— Wi 
to Farber, New Florence and Wellsville, Mo., as compared wit 
rates to St. Louis switching district. Ask rates and reparation. an 


No. 23462. Anson-Gilkey & Hurd Co. et al. vs. Great Northern et . 
e Rates, rules and practices in violation sections 1 and 3 of act, 

4% ip an Trave building woodwork and lumber, points of origin on the Mississip? 
River and in Wisconsin to destinations in middle western states. 

Shipping points in Pacific coast states preferred. Asks rates, 
rules and practices. 
No. 23463. Wilson & Co., Inc., et al., Chicago, Ill., vs. Santa Fe te 
via the Unreasonable rates and charges, inedible tallow and ee 
greases, Chicago, Kansas City, Cedar Rapids, Ia., Albert > 
Minn., and Nebraska City, Neb., to points in Illinois, Indiana, 





Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, New Jersey, New York, Ohio and Pent 
SUCACO be sylvania. Asks rates and reparation. ‘ Del Di 

No. 23464. National Slate Association, Inc., et al., Wilmington, +‘ 

vs. A. & R. et al. - 
Unreasonable rates, roofing slate, paving slate, slate sabe, ie ™ 
“the best of everything ia the best of the west? RAILWAY slate scrap or refuse, points in Pennsylvania, New York, ee : 
1172 = — to points in southern classification territol. Pe 

sks rates. 


No. 23465. W. D. Hall, Atlanta, Ga., vs. Southern et al. ot, = 
Rates and charges in violation sections 1, 4 and 6 of @ 
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hice BW Ip the New York metropolitan area 
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hit make your organization 
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the i Hundreds of concerns operating in this rich New York 





matket at a profit have reduced outgo and added to in- 


ie come as a result of advice given by the service experts D | V 3 R ~ | F | FE D N D U STRI ES 


ond. iy of Bush Terminal Company. Ask us for facts and figures on 


z HAVE NOW SELECTED LOCATIONS 
. x advantages of spot stock in New York | ON THE CHICAGO AURORA AND 
r * savings from water- and rail-side storage ELGIN RAILROAD 


nee * lower insurance rates at Bush Terminal “ee 
In the heart of the world’s markets; 
* complete or partial service by Bush direct interchange connections with 
none Belt and Trunk Line railroads; through 


_ panne th sorting aah eoiyering freight rates established; fast; depend- 


= your products able electric freight and passenger 
sc * Savings to manufacturers in power, steam, _— bier se wig~t and — 
oa light, labor and insurance pt pe vi mee aT. 
Ala., : of room tor expansion. 
fs * actual new business gained, old accounts «O>» 
i sweetened, friction removed Locations on this railroad offer unusual 


industrial opportunities. Attractive 
sites, with all improvements, are avail- 
able for industries of any nature. We 


exter, 
I., Ve 


ie Tell us your special problems, your sales and production 





rw jm Uethods and your present status in New York, and we invite you to consult with our Industrial 

ce will tell you exactly how Bush can help you cut costs Department for complete information. 

etal and raise profits. TUITACDL 

isi —— a H | C A G 8) as 

rates AURORA AnD ELGIN 

i BUSH TERMINAL COMPANY RAILROAD Qa 

= iy nr neg C. H. SCHILDGEN, Industrial Agent 

: 7 ‘ i C. D. FINNEGAN, Asst. Industrial Agent 

Msinr Tl Kxecutive Offices: 100 Broad St., Dept. H, New York | 72 West Adams St., Chicago Phone State 0517 


Pj hire 
lers, sidings, warehouses, truck depot, manufacturing lofts on New York Bay 
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0 | Ship by Water 
WILLIAMS LINE 


BALTIMORE »» NORFOLK 


FAST DIRECT SERVICE 
TO 


San Diego, Los Angeles Harbor, 
San Francisco, Oakland, 
Seattle and Tacoma 


SAILING FROM 
BALTIMORE 


June 23 
July 4 
July 15 
July 26 
Aug. 6 


NORFOLK 


June 25 
July 6 
July 17 
July 28 
Aug. 8 


Thru bills of lading issued to all other Pacific 
Coast Ports, Hawaii and the Far East 


Fer rates, dates of sailings and other information apply to 


WILLIAMS STEAMSHIP CORPORATION 


8 Bridge Street, New York, Telephones: Whitehall 5853-4 
BALTIMORE, MD. PITTSBURGH, PA. NORFOLK, VA. 


89 South St. Oliver Bldg. Law ° 
Phone: PLAZA 7377 Phone: ATLANTIC 1432 Phone: NORFOLK 21265 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Dixie Terminal! Bldg. 
Phone: Main 1181 


And at our Braneh Offices at perts of call, etc. 


* * * * 


Ship to MEXICO 


BY STEAMER 
Fast Weekly Service 


New York to VERA CRUZ and TAMPICO 


Through Bills of Lading to all points on the Mexican 
Railway or National Railways of Mexico 


Regular Service from New York to PROGRESO and PUERTO MEXICO 


WARDELINE 


New York and Cuba Mail S. S. Co. 


Pier 13, East River 
Foot of Wall Street 
New York City 


= 
= 
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cotton linters, Itta Bena, Miss., to Savannah, Ga, 
and desist order and reparation. 

. 23466. Youngstown Boiler and Tank Co., Inc., 
vs. Santa Fe et al. 

Unreasonable rates, steel tanks, K. D., or steel tank Material 
Youngstown, O., to points in Oklahoma and Texas. Asks Cease 
and desist order and reparation. 

. 23467. Meridian Fertilizer Factory, Meridian, 
S. F. et al. 

Rate in violation sections 1, 3 and 4 of act, crude sulphu 
Texas sulphur field points to Meridian, Miss., New Orleans ry 
preferred. Asks rate to Meridian and Hattiesburg, Miss, not i 
excess of $5 a net ton and reparation. . . 
- 23468. Gwin, White & Prince, Inc., Seattle, Wash., vs. §. Pp. et al 

Unreasonable rates and charges, pears, Cold Storage House to 
Auction House at Chicago, Ill. Asks reparation. , 
. 23469. Southern Scrap Material Co., Ltd., New Orleans, La ys 
New Orleans Terminal Co. bac 

Rates and charges in violation sections 1 and 6 of act, ger 
material, for weighing service at New Orleans. Asks charges te 
future and reparation. 

. 23470. O. L. Gregory Vinegar Co., Paris, Tex., vs. C. B. & Q. et al 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 3 of act, vinegar, Chicago, jj 
to Paris, Tex., as compared with rates on other liquid com. 
modities moving in tank cars. Asks reparation. 
. 23470, Sub. No. 1. American Vinegar Mfg. Co., 
Okla., vs. C. R. I. & P. et al. 

Same complaint and prayer, 
City, Okla. 

- 23471. White Eagle Oil Corporation, Kansas City, Mo., vs, cp 
I. & P. et al. ; 

Unreasonable rates, fullers earth, Quincy and Jamieson, Pig 
to Augusta, Kan., and North Fort Worth, Tex. Asks rates anj 
reparation. 
©. eemettinieal Co. et al., Denver, Colo., vs, Sant, 

e et al. 

Unreasonable rates, linseed oil, Minneapolis, Minn., Fredonia 
Kan., and other points in Minnesota, Iowa, Kansas and Misgour 
to Denver and Pueblo, Colo. Asks rates and reparation. 

. 23473. Rudy-Patrick Seed Co., Kansas City, Mo., vs. M. K.T. etal, 

Rates in violation of sections 1 and 6 of act, sudan seed, points 
in Texas and Kansas to Oklahoma points. Asks rates ani 
reparation. 

- 23474. Lookout Paint Mfg. Co. et al., Chattanooga, Tenn,, 1s, 

Southern et al. 

_ Unreasonable rates and charges, dry mortar colors, dry ground 

iron ore and ground barytes, Chattanooga, Tenn., to points in 

Texas, Oklahoma and Arkansas. Asks‘rates and reparation. 
No. F wey ne Refrigerating Co., Los Angeles, Cal., vs. Santa 

e et al. 

Rates and charges in violation first three sections of act, for 
switching carloads of perishables at Los Angeles, as compared 
with charges accorded competitor served by Los Angeles Junction 
Railway Co. Asks relief. 

No. 23476. Smith & Scott, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif., vs. Santa Fe etal. 

Additional or excess charges sought in violation first for 
sections of act, whole grain, Kansas City, Mo., to California points. 
Asks cease and desist order and reparation. 

No. a ing " Glass Mfg. Corporation, Sand Springs, Okla., vs, 4 

. L. et al. 

Unreasonable rates, glass fruit jars, tin fruit jar tops and Jelly 
glasses, Sand Springs, Okla., to points in Alabama and Gerogia. 
Asks reparation. 

No. 23478. Mount Royal Rice Mills, Ltd., et al., Montreal, Can, vs. 
St. Louis Southwestern et al. 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 6 of act, rough rice, Arkansas 

group 6 points to Montreal. Ask rates for future and reparation. 
No. 23479. Louisiana Farm Bureau Selling Exchange, Inc., et 4, 
Baton Rouge, La., vs. Y. & M. V. et al. : 

Unreasonable rate, potatoes, Zachery, La., to Minneapolis, Minn. 
Ask rates for future and reparation. 

No. soem. Crowley Tar Products Co., New York, N. Y., vs. L ¥. 
et al. 

Rates and charges in violation first three sections of act, water 
gas tar, Brooklyn, N. Y., to Toledo, O., as compared with rates 
on same or substantially similar commodities. Asks reparation 

No. 23481. The Edgerton Mfg. Co., Plymouth, Ind., vs. A. & E. et al 

Rates in violation sections 1, 3 and 4 of act, wood fruit and 
vegetable shipping baskets or hampers, in straight carloads 0 
in mixed carloads with crate material, from Plymouth and 
Ind., to points in Illinois, Missouri and Louisiana, as com 
with rates from Evansville, Ind., Paducah, Ky., St. Louis, Mo, 
Burlington, Ia., Little Rock, Ark., Carthage, Marshall and Nort 
Rusk, Tex., Dayton and Ripley, Tenn., Cuthbert, Ga., and from 
many other points in the same states. Asks rates and reparation. 

No. 9 The O. A. Smith Agency, Inc., Cincinnati, O., vs. Southen 
et al. 

Unreasonable charges, pulpboard, West Point, Va., to Ne" 
York, N. Y., Baltimore, Md., Philadelphia, Pa., Newark, N. i 
and Brooklyn, N. Y., and other eastern points. Asks rates al 
reparation. 

No, 23483. Edelen & Harris, Ravenswood, W. Va., vs. B. & 0. iyed 

Rates and charges in violation sections 1, 3 and 4 of act, mix 
live poultry, eggs, butter and dressed rabbits, Ravenswood, 
Va., to Pittsburgh, Pa. Ask reparation. 

No. 23484. The Lane 'Co., Inc., Altavista, Va., vs. Southern et al. 
Charges in violation sections 1, 3 and 4 of act, cedar . 

Taylorsyde, N. C., to Altavista, Va., as compared with rates ° 
other logs. Asks reparation. " 

23485. Lucey Products Corporation, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Santa Fe et al. al 
Rates and charges in violation first three sections of act, 
well supplies, Los Angeles, Calif., to Duncan, Okla., and oo 

Okla., to Los Angeles, Calif., as compared with rates 02. 
lagous articles. Asks rates on oil well supplies and machin 
and reparation. N.¥ 
No. sees. Heywood-Wakefield Co., Chicago, Ill., vs. C. & ™ ™ 
et al. . 

Unreasonable rates, theater chairs, k. d., Chicago, IIl., to Beat 
mont, Tex. Asks rates and reparation. t a 

No. 23487. Richardson Lumber Co., Florence, Ala., vs. I. C. oad 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 4 of act, rough lumber ns 
Bay, Ala., to Sheffield, Ala., reconsigned to Mount Pleasant, 
Asks rates and reparation. 

No. wy  lehamneaien are ean Corporation, Kansas City, 

. et al. 

_Unreasonable rates, scrap and/or waste copper, brass, brat 
zinc, lead, aluminum, and other non-ferrous metals, in § 
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on, Ph, of all the carriers’ committees al- 
ny ways knows the exact situation with 
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Pee The raffic Bulletin ness when you’re working—they 
= ene try to get your vacation patron- 
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and jelly 
Gerogia. 


he knows he still has time to let 
the committee have his views in 
the matter, and he expresses 
them, either for or against the 
proposal. 


Even so, we might be of some help 
to you. We place at your disposal 
the services of our men who have 
first-hand knowledge of the Pacific 
Northwest... California... Colo- 
rado...Yellowstone... Zion, Bryce 
and Grand Canyon National Parks. 
They’re the boys who know where 
and how to go. 


Just keep in mind that Union 
Pacific reaches more of the scenic 
West than any other railroad.Word 
from you will bring all the help you 
want in planning an enjoyable trip. 


Can., vs. 
Arkansas 
paration. 
» et al, 
lis, Minn. 
is. L V. 


t, water: 









Are you taking advantage of 
this privilege of having a voice 
in the making of your own rates? 


Besides the dockets of eighteen rate 
committees, THE TRAFFIC 
BULLETIN prints regularly the 
hearing bulletins and disposition 


paration. 
Southern 
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rates a Salt Lake City and Ogden, Utah. 

enn, May we send you a copy 

aor of the current number? C. J. COLLINS 

rachinelt General Passenger Agent 


Union Pacific System 
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“OPPORTUNITIES 


In Traffic Management”’ 


‘Opportunities in Traffic Manage- 
ment,’ a 64-page book, FREE, 
should be read by every man seek- 
ing advancement in traffic work. 


This book points the way to the higher positions 
in the field of Traffic Management. It tells how men 
once on small salaries have demonstrated their ability 
to make savings for the companies they work for and 
thus rise to more responsible positions. The field of 
Traffic Management offers real opportunity only to the 
man who knows. Spare time study and the will to 
succeed have pushed scores of traffic employees up the 
ladder of financial success. Many LaSalle-trained 
traffic managers—both in the railroad and industrial 
field—now command salaries of $5,000, $7,500 a year 
and better. Investigate! Send for this free book 
today. Find out how you can qualify for these higher 
positions through LaSalle home-study training and 
guidance. Write now for your free copy of “Oppor- 


tunities in Traffic Management.” Address— 


LA SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


Dept. 695-T, Chicago, III. 










ALWAYS 
AT YOUR 
SERVICE 


Not only in taking admirable care of your 

shipments to and from the Orient, but also 
fn placing at your disposal a thoroughly 
trained traffic department to cooperate with 
you in solving traffic problems. Any of our 
agents in 22 countries will gladly advise 
with you. 


In meeting and coping with modern compe- 

tition consider the advantage of shipping your 

cargo via American Mail Line. This regular, 
dependable service is available at no greater 
cost. No shipment tco large—none too small 
to receive every consideration. “President Lin- 
ers” are always on time. There’s a sailing 
from Seattle over the short route every ether 
Saturday at 11 a. m.; arrivals at Seattle every 
other Saturday at 8 a. m. 


Also express “Cargo Liners” with frequent sail- 
ings te serve you between Puget Seund and 
the Orient. 


T. J. KEHOB, Gen. Eastern Agt., 32 Broadway, New York 



























W. G. ROCHE, Inc., Gen. Agt. R.W. Bruce, Gen. Agt. 
1714 Dime Bank Bidg. 110 So. Dearborn St. 
Detroit, Mich. Chicago, II. 


L. L. BATES, General Freight Agent 
1519 Railroad Avenue South, Seattle, Washington 


76 offices in 22 countries at your service 


American Mail Line 
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and mixed carloads, Kansas City, Kan.-Mo., St. Joseph, Mo.. ; 
Lincoln, Neb., to eastern points. Asks rates and reparation. at 
No. or Chamber of Commerce of Chambersburg, Pa., vs, B. & 0 
et al. ; 
Rates and charges in violation sections 1, 3, 4 and 15 of act 
coal, points in the Pittsburgh-Youghiogheny, West Virginia, Cyn: 
berland-Piedmont, Meyersdale and Klondike regions to Chambers. 
burg, Pa., as compared with rates to Martinsburg, w va. 
Hagerstown, Md., and Waynesboro and Harrisburg, Pa. Asks rates 
and reparation. = 
No. re + mens Oil Co. of Louisiana, Baton Rouge, La., ys, p 
Cc. ot a. iia 
Unreasonable rates, benzol, North Baton Rouge, La., to Key 
West, Fla., for export. Asks reparation. y 
No. ng Vitreous Steel Products Co., Cleveland, O., vs. B. & 0 
et al. F 
Rates in violation sections 1 and 3 of act, enameled stee| table 
tops, Nappanee, Ind., to East New York, N. Y., Jersey City, x 
J., New York, N. Y., and Newark, N. J. Asks reparation. ©’ 
No. 23491. Sub. No. 1. Same vs. Same. 
Same complaint and prayer, Nappanee, Ind., to New York, N, y 


No, 23492. Blackmer & Post Pipe Co. et al., St. Louis, Mo,, ys 
Mo. Pac. et al. Pius 
Rates in violation sections 1 and 3 of act, vitrified clay sewer 
pipe, St. Louis, Mo., and Cannelton, Ind., to Raleigh, N. C. Points 
in Alabama, Tennessee and Georgia preferred. Ask rates and 
reparation. 
No. oe Haley-Neeley Co. et al., Sioux Falls, S. D., vs. C. & N. w 
et al. j 


Rates in violation sections 1, 3 and 4 of act, bananas, New Or- 
leans, La., to Sioux Falls, S. D., as compared with rates to points 
in Iowa, Nebraska and Minnesota. Ask rates and reparation. 

No. 23494. Federated Metals Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa., vs. Penn- 

sylvania et al. 

Unreasonable rate, scrap brass, East Liberty, Pittsburgh, Pa., to 
Chicago, Ill. Asks rate and reparation. 

No. a +e econ Metals Corporation, St. Louis, Mo., vs. St. L- 
re Oe OE. 

_Unreasonable rates, scrap metals and scrap iron, Millville Junc- 
tion, Fla., to St. Louis, Mo. Asks rates and reparation. 

No. ar Covey Ballard Motor Co., Salt Lake City, Utah, vs. A. & §, 

et al. 

Unreasonable rates, automobiles and parts, Racine Junction, Mil- 
waukee and Kenosha, Wis., to Salt Lake City, Utah. Asks rates 
and minimum weights and reparation. 

No. 23497. Arkansas Portland Cement Co., Denver, Colo., vs. Gray- 

sonia, Nashville & Ashdown et al. 

Unreasonable rates, railroad ties, points in Oklahoma on Frisco 
to Schaal, Ark. Asks rates and reparation. 

No. 23498. A. L. Bear, doing business as Bear Steel & Wire Co. et al, 

Chicago, Ill., vs. B. & O. et al. 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 6 of act, damaged or defective 
sheet iron or steel, waster plates or sheets, points in C. F. A. 
territory to Chicago, Ill., Detroit, Mich., Toledo, O., Dayton 0., 
Cleveland, O., Youngstown, O., Cincinnati, O., and Pittsburgh, Pa, 
Asks rates and reparation. 

No. 23499. Baker Produce Corporation et al., Norflok, Va., vs. Penn- 

sylvania et al. 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 4 of act, cabbage, Norfolk, 
Portsmouth and Port Norfolk, Va., to points in Delaware, Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey and New York. Asks rates and reparation. 

No. 23500. Romann & Bush Pig Iron & Coke Co., St. Louis, Mo., vs. 

L. & N. et al. 

Rates and charges in violation first four sections of act, foundry 
coke, Dolcito Junction, Ala., to Kansas City, Mo., diverted to Ogden, 
Utah. Asks amendment of reconsigning rules and reparation. 
No. 23501. Shreveport (La.) Chamber of Commerce on behalf of 

Meridian Fertilizer Factory et al. 

Rates in violation first three sections of act, phosphate rock, 
New Orleans and Westwego, La., to Shreveport, La., as compared 
with rates from Mobile, Ala.. and Gulfport, Miss. Asks cease 
and desist order, protection of rate of 9% cents and reparation. 

No. 23502. Columbus Brick & Tile Co., Jacksonville, Fla., vs. Ala- 

bama Central et al. 

Unreasonable rates, coal, points in Alabama, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Virginia and West Virginia to Dixston, Fla. Asks rates 
and reparation. 

23503. Gentile Bros. 
Agency, Inc. 

Rates in violation of sections 1 and 6 of act, strawberries, Plant 
City, Fla., and other Florida points to points in Ohio, Indiana 
and Kentucky. Asks rates and reparation. 

No. 23504. International Agricultural Corporation et al., Athens, Ga., 

vs. C. & I. M. et al. 

Unreasonable charges, peat humus, Manito, IIl., to points in 
Alabama, Georgia and Florida. Ask rates and reparation. 

No. 23505. Wertz Seed Co., Sioux City, Ia., vs. B. & O. et al. 
Unreasonable rates, wild mustard seed, Sioux City, Ia., to Phila- 

delphia, Pa. Asks rates and reparation. 

No. 23506. Independent Coal Tar Co., Boston, Mass., vs. B. & A. et al. 
Rates and charges in violation sections 1 and 3 of act, crude 

coal tar, points in Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New York, 
Pennsylvania and Maine to points in Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, New York, Maine, Vermont, Rhode Island and Connecticut. 
Asks rates and reparation. 

No. 23507. H. B. Smith Co., Westfield, Mass., vs. New Haven et al. 
Unreasonable rates, ground or pulverized bituminous coal, Irwin 

and Herminie, Pa., to Westfield, Mass. Asks reparation. 

No, 23508. Public Utilities Commission of Idaho, Boise, Ida., vs. Ore- 

gon Short Line et al. 

Unreasonable rates, gasoline and other refined petroleum prod- 
ucts, points in California, Oregon, Washington, Montana, Wyom- 
ing and Utah to points in Idaho. Asks rates. 

No. Fagor or & Reno, Inc., et al., San Francisco, Calif., vs. Santa 
e et al. ; 
Unreasonable rates and charges, radio receiving sets and talking 

machines and radio receiving sets combined, in straight or mixe 
carloads, Chicago, Galewood and Proviso, Ill., Auburn, inte 
apolis, Marion and Wabash, Ind., Atchison, Kan., Cumminsville, 
O., and North Somerville, Mass., to California points and Reno, 
Nev. Ask rates and reparation. c . 
No. 23510. American Warehousemen’s Association, Chicago, Iil., VS. 
Inland Waterways Corporation. im 

Rates, rules, regulations and practices of defendant In Gens 
nection with storage in transit in violation of first three sec iat 
of act. Asks cease and desist order and reasonable, nondiscr! 
inatory and nonprejudicial rates, rules and regulations. 

No. 23511. Ray C. Judd, St. Charles, Ill., vs. C. & N. W. a du 
Charges in violation section 6 of act, cattle, between Fon pr 

a. o_o and West Chicago, Ill. Asks relief for future 
refund. 


No. Co., Cincinnati, O., vs. Railway Express 
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The Traffic World 


Fast Freight Service: Mexico 


Through the Ports of Tampico 
and Veracruz and the National 
Railways of Mexico 


From Veracruz to: 


Mexico City 
Pachuca: - 
Puebla - - 


23 hours 
23 hours 
20 hours 


From Tampico to: 


Mexico City 
Pachuca- - 


47 hours 
47 hours 


The National Railways of Mexico form the larg- 
est rail system in Mexico (8465 miles of track) 
serving 22 states, or approximately 76% of the 


Weekly Services: New York (Ward Line) 
New Orleans (Cuyamel Line—American 
Fruit & Steamship Corporation.) 


F. P. De Hoyos, Gen. Agent 
1515 Penn Building 
New York City 


Through bills of lading issued by 
steamship lines to all destinations 
on the National Railways of Mexico 


F. N 


. Puente, . Agt. 
441 Monadnock Bid 
San Francisco, Calif. 


total territory of the Republic. 


For complete information, communicate with 


Alatorre, Com. Agent 
815 Pacific Electric Bidg 


Los Angeles, Calif 
A. Horcasitas, Com. 


et F.G. , Com. Agt. 

414 Whitney Bank Bidg. Room 1520. 

ew Orleans, La. Two-O-One North Wells Bidg. 
Chicago, III. 


G. B. Aleman, Gen. Agent F. 
2195 Ry. Exch. Bldg. 
St. is, Mo. 


Gen 





Rate History— 
Its Importance 


_ In rate cases perhaps the most important feature 
is the exhibits, especially those showing rate com- 
parisons. The witness uses them as the basis of his 
testimony and the attorney relies heavily on them in 
preparing his brief and argument. Exhibits, how- 
ever, are of little value unless properly explained 
and the rates used in the comparison are of little 
value unaccompanied by evidence as to the condi- 
tions that produced them. Before setting up certain 
rates for comparative purposes, therefore, it is well 
to delve into their history to avoid using those that 
might act like boomerangs, 


One must get at the meaning of these comparative 
rates before he can test their probative value. 
Courts and commissions recognize this. A statute 
May appear to have a certain meaning but tribunals 
look behind the form to get at the substance. This 


getting at the substance is called divining the “leg- 
islative intent” and can be done only by delving 
deeply into the history of the statute. The Supreme 
Court has held that tariffs and rates have the force 
of statutes. It is well, therefore, to get at the 
“legislative intent” that produced a rate before using 
it for comparison. 


Much rate history is to be found in the docket 
records and decisions of the Commission. We spe- 
cialize in digging it out; also in preparing chrono- 
logical statements of rates, classification ratings, 
commodity descriptions, etc., as far back as they are 
wanted. 


The Traffic Service Corporation 
Mills Bldg. Washington, D. C. 
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TERMINAL WAREHOUSES OF ST. JOSEPH, Inc. 
ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 


GEOGRAPHICALLY 
LOCATED TO RENDER 
DISTRIBUTORS 
DISTINCTIVE WAREHOUSE 
AND FORWARDING 
SERVICE 


PITTSBURGH DISTRIBUTION 


Cold and dry storage distribution can be most successfully accomplished to 
the 5,000,000 Pitts District population through the Terminal Direct 
connections of all r into the group of buildings eliminates all 
and — except for city deliveri Lowest obtainable insurance rates. Every 
modern facility for doing business. 

ASK FOR RATES AND RESERVATIONS AND ILLUSTRATED BOOK 


THE TERMINAL BUILDINGS 


Pittsburgh Terminal Warehouse & Transfer Company 
Terminal Way and Carson Streets Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


DENVER, COLORADO 


shy. : - - 


FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES ON TRACK 
Free switching to warehouse. We specialize in the DISTRIBUTION of 
local and pool car shipments. Insurance rates 15 cents. Loans ne- 
gotiated. Office rentals. The Weicker Transfer & Storage Company 


LOS ANGELES and SAN FRANCISCO 
CALIFORNIA 


Modern Fireproof Warehouse Space in 
Los Angeles and San Francisco 
Free and U. S. Customs Bonded Storage 
Insurance rate as low as 16.2c 
Storage—Forwarding—Distribution—Cartage 


Space leased for Private Warehouse, Office and Display 
Desk Space with Desk and Office Service Rented 


We can serve you in some capacity in Los Angeles or San Francisco 
and would suggest that you complete your file by requesting 
the rates for our specialized service. 


UNION TERMINAL WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


731 Terminal Street Los Angeles, California 
San Francisco Office, 9 Main Street 


Foreign Freight 
Forwarders 


Established 1884 


D.C. ANDREWS & CO., Inc. 


27-29 Water Street, New York, U.S. A. 


Boston Office: 
92 State Street 
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No. 23512. York County Cigar Manufacturers’ Associ 
Lion, Pa., vs. A. F. & G. et al. ciation et al., Red 
tes in violation first three sections of act, leaf tobb 
in Florida and Georgia to points in souther aco, Points 
reee -— Se. a ” . Pennsylvania, Ask 
oO. 4 tone ountain Granite Corporation et 
nreasonable charges, chilled steel shot, Galion and 
O., and Amesbury, Mass., t ints i ansfield 
reparation. y ass o points in Georgia. Ask rates and 
No. 23514. Hall Construction Co., Bainbridge, Ga., vs. L, &N 
Unreasonable rates, coal, mines in Alabama to Att - et al. 
m aoe saten and reparation. & to Attapulgus, Ga, 
oO. ° arr 1 i 5 , 
We et x rro raham Glass Co., Inc., Chicago, IIl., vs, C. &N. 
ates in violation sections 1 and 4 of act, glas 
Lapei, Ind., to Sheboygan, Wis. Asks a. bottles, 
No. ae. Sub. a me ~~ vs. Same et al. 
Same complaint and prayer as to shi t 
. as are 4 Haute, Ind., to Sheboyaan. ylcouan Winchester, 
Oo. 2 i . 
ey abcock & Wilcox Co., New York, N. Y., vs. B. & LE. 
Unreasonable rates and charges wrought steel 
~ ’ power boile 
— N. J., to Conneaut Harbor, O. Asks rates and repara’ 
No. 23517. Maryland Glass Cor i i 
B® so at poration et al., Baltimore, Md., ys. 
Jnreasonable charges, glass bottles, Balti 
” yy York. Ask rca ME mong an, SG, te eel 
Oo. i. B. B. & R. Knight Corp., Providence, R. I., vs. New 
Unreasonable charges, cotton goods in original pi 
R. I., to Portchester, N. Y. Asks rate and reparation” Ponting, 
No. 23519. Crane Enamelware Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., vs Penn- 
“ome et - ‘ 
nreasonable rates, iron sand or steel grit, Pittsbu 
Gallion and Mansfield, O., to Chattanooga, Tenn. Asks = ~ 
reparation. 
No. ~— Tri-State Grain Co. et al., Shenandoah, Ia., vs. C. B, & Q 
et al. : 
Unreasonable rates, wheat and corn, points in Iowa to St. Louis 
Mo. Asks rates and reparation. ; 
No. 23521. Shreveport (La.) Chamber of Commerce on behalf of Shear- 
man Concrete Pipe Co. et al. vs. St. L. S. et al. 
_Rates in violation first three sections of act, concrete sewer 
pipe, Shreveport, La., to Tyler, Tex., aS compared with rates 
on clay sewer pipe. Ask rates and reparation. 
No, 23522. Amos Lumber Co., Edinburg, Ind., vs. L. & N. et al. 
Rate in violation sections 1 and 4 of act, saw logs, Carlisle, Ky., 
to Edinburg, Ind. Asks reparation. 
No. ty 7 Vegas Lumber Co. et al., Las Vegas, N. M., vs. Santa 
e et al. 
Unreasonable charges, coal, points in Colorado to Las Vegas, 
N. M. Ask rates and reparation. 





Docket of the Commission 





NOTE—items In the Docket marked with an asterisk (°) are new 
raving been added since the last issue of The Traffic World. Canodl- 
lations and postponements announced too late to show the change In 
this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


June 16—Washington, D. C.—Assistant Director Burnside: 

Finance No. 6486—Application P. & W. Va. Ry. for authority to 
acquire control of W. & L. E. Ry. by purchase of capital stock. 

Finance No. 8231—Application Wabash Ry. for authority to acquire 
control of W. & L. E. Ry. by purchase of capital stock. 

June 16—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Bardwell: 

a29tt—Onle Lake Cargo Coal Rate Committee et al. vs. B. & 0. R 
R. et al. 

23241— Western Pennsylvania Coal Traffic Bureau et al. vs. B. & 0. 
R. R. et al. 

June 16—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

22376—Charles S. Hardy vs. G. H. & S. A. Ry. et al. 

22473—Corn Belt Coal Merchants’ Assn. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 

22505—Board of Railroad Commissioners of state of S. D. vs. A. T. 
& S. F. Ry. et al. 

22724—-Laboratory Products Co. vs. M. C. R. R. et al. 

June 16—Jacksonville, Fla.—Examiner Koebel: 

1. & S. 3456 (and first sup. order)—Transcontinental class and — 
modity rates between the Pacific coast territory and Peninsula 0 
Florida. 

June 16—Washington, D,. C.—Examiner Molster: ire 

Finance No. 8269—Application Reading Co. for authority to ap 
—" of Trenton-Princeton Traction Co. by purchase of cap 
stock. 

Finance No. 8270—Application A. C. R. R. for authority to acquire 
control of Wildwood & Delaware Bay Short Line R. R. by pur 
chase of capital stock and under an operating contract. 


June 16—Boston, Mass.—Examiner Howell: / 
Finance No. 6469—Application of N. Y. N. H. & H. R. R. Tr 
mission to continue certain service by water after July 1, 1914. 


June 17—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Diamondson: 
23210 (and Sub. 1 to 9, incl.)—C. M. Kelley vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al 


June 17—Cleveland, Miss.—Mississippi Railroad Commission: J 
Finance No. 8057—Joint Apptieatien of Y. & M. V. R. R. end Sus 
flower & Eastern Ry. for authority to abandon a line of ~ rohle 
between Parchman and Webb, in Sunflower and Tallaha 
counties, Miss. Ry. 
Finance No. 8088—Joint Application of Helm & Northwestern 45V- 
and Y. & M. V. R. R. for authority to abandon a line of railroad 
between Helm and Jacobs, Miss. (further hearing). 


June 17—Olympia, Wash.—Department of Public Works: 
Finance No. 7539—Amended and supplemental joiont ap 
Northern Pacific Ry. and Oregon-Washington R. & ty author 
Co. for a certificate of public convenience and necess! vt mo 8 
izing the construction of a line of railroad from Moc oa 14 
general northerly direction to a point in or near Sec 
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Township 27 North, Range 10 West, in Gray’s Harbor and Jef- 
ferson counties, Wash. 
June 17—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
20549 (and Sub. 1 and 2)—Concha Live Stock Co. et al. vs. A. T. 
& S. F. Ry. et al. 
22565—Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. vs. Gt. Nor. Ry. et al. 
22585—Kaw Valley Potato Growers & Shippers Traffic Assn. vs. 
A. T. & &.. v.. Ry. ot al. 
22662—Dale Oil & Refining Co. vs. C. G. W. R. R. et al. 
June 18—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
22567—Domestic Coke Corp. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
ay - ee 1 to 5, incl.)—J. B. Gutzwiller Coal Co. vs. M. P. 
. R. ot al. 
aa a ecaeenare Rubber Manufacturing Co. et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. 
e al. 
21552—Procter & Gamble Manufacturing Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. 
et al. (and cases grouped therewith). 


June 19—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
22512—D. H. Willey Lumber Co. et al. vs. C. & O. Ry. et al. 
22589—Chicago Curled Hair Co. et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
21406—Virginia State Horticultural Society et al. vs. A. & R. R. R. 


et al. 
June 19—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Walsh: 
Finance No. 3978—In re excess income of Warren & Ouachita Valley 
Ry. (further hearing). 


June 20—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
22373—National Brick Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
22430—Farley & Loetscher Mfg. Co. et al. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. at at. 
22513—Cabranette Corp. vs. C. & O. Ry. et al. 
22743—Armour & Co. vs. C. & O. Ry. et al. 
June 21—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
14849—S. W. Thaxter & Co. vs. Director General, as agent. 
21858—Premier Red Ash Coal Corp. vs. N. & W. Ry. et al. 
June 23—Oklahoma City, Okla.—Corporation Commission of Okla.: 
Finance No. 8182—A pplication St. L.-S. F. Ry. for authority to con- 
struct a line of railroad in LeFlore county, Okla. 
June 23—New York, N. Y.—Examiner McGrath and Smith: 
22426—Rates and minimum weights on metal containers, etc. 
cases joined therewith) (adjourned hearing). 
1. & S. 3461—Iron and steel barrels and drums to, from and between 
points in Southern territory. 
June 23—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Brinkley: 
Finance No. 3803—In re excess income of the Lehigh & New Eng- 
land R. R. (further hearing). 
yvune 23—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
22607—Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc., vs. A. & W. Ry. et al. 
June 23—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Rasch: 
Finance No. 3896—In re excess income of Red River & Gulf R. R. 
(further hearing). 
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June 24—Jacksonville, Fla.—Examiner Boat: 
Fourth Section Application No. 13918—Filed by F. L. Speiden 
June 24—Argument at Washington, D. C.: : 
21658—L. Mundet & Son, Inc., vs. L. V. R. R. 
22395—Percy Sweetser et al. vs. D. & H. Co. et al. 
22397—-Richards Shook Corp. vs. N. Y. N. H. & H.R. R et al 
22500—United Paperboard Co., Inc., vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. et mt 
June 24—Phoenix, Ariz.—Examiner Koebel: : 
23145—Arizona Wool Growers’ Assn. et al. vs. A. T. & § FP 
et al. ; » # Ry. 
1. & S. 3468—Rules governing weighing live stock and 
points on Southern Pacific in Arizona and New M 
Paso, Tex. 
Se ea ggg D. C.—Examiner Davis: 
inance oO. 88—Joint Application of N. Y. T 
Greenville Telephone pom for a certificate that prone Co. and 
ps noone a + of latter company will ben 
~ advantage to persons to whom service is 
in public caheniet. ae and 
* Finance No. 8286—Joint Application of Bell Telephone Co of Pa 
and Cumberland Valley Telephone Co. of Pa. for a certificar 
that the acquisition by the Bell Telephone Co. of Pa, of cota 
properties of the Cumberland Valley Telephone Co, of Pa. pee 
acquisition by latter company of certain properties of Bell Tat 
phone Co. of Pa. will be of advantage to persons to whom ph 
ice is to be rendered and in the public interest. j 


June 25—Louisville, Ky.—Examiners Paulson and Mackey: 
|. & S. 3472—Terminal arrangements at Louisville, Ky. 
June 25—Washington, D. C.—Examiner. Conway: 
Finance No. 3926—In re excess income of La. & Pac, Ry. Sibley, 
Lake Bisteneau & Southern Ry. and Woodworth & La, Cent, By. 
(further hearing). ‘ 


June 25—Cumberland, Md.—Examiners Hanson and Glenn: 
23335—Cumberland Cement & Supply Co. vs. Pa. R. R. 
June 25—Prairie City, Ore.—Public Service Commission of Oregon: 
Finance No. 8100—Application Sumpter Valley Ry. for authority to 
abandon that portion of its line extending from Bates to Prairie 
City, Grant county, Ore. 


June 25—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
22542—Athol Manufacturing Co. vs. W. & N. R. R. et al. 
22820—Schroon River Pulp & Paper Co. vs. D. & H. Co. et al, 
22666—Schroon River Pulp & Paper Co. vs. D. & H. Co. 
22732—Granite Manufacturers’ Assn. of Quincy, Mass., et al. vs, 

mM be: a 2 ee. KR 

June 25—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Weems and Coyle: 
23306—Alcoa Ore Co. et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
23382—Highland-Western Glass Co., successor to Highland Glass 

Co., vs. B. & O. R. R. 

June 26—Pittsburgh, Pa.—iKxaminers Weems and Coyle: 
23180—Washington Building Lime Co. vs. A. & A. R. R. et al. 

June 26—Louisville, Ky.—Examiners Paulson & Mackey: 

l. & S. 3455 (and ist and 2nd sups.)—Absorption of icing and re- 
icing charges on L. C. L. shipments of dairy products and dressed 
poultry in Southern Classification territory. 

June 26—Richmond, Va.—Examiners Macomber and Simmons: 
23381 (and Sub. 1)—Boydton Manufacturing Co., Inc., et al. w 

Southern Ry. et al. 

23385—Barnes Lumber Corp. et al. vs. C. & O. Ry. et al. 

June 26—Newark, N. J.—Chairman McManamy and Examiner Steer: 
22824—State of New Jersey vs. N. Y. C. R. R. et al. 

23040—N. J. Traffic Advisory Committee vs. N. Y. C. R. R. etal. 

23327—-City of Boston et al. vs. N. Y. C. R. R. et al. 

June 26—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
=e Compress & Warehouse Co. et al. vs. C. & E. I. By. 

et al. 

21122—-Stokely Bros. & Co. vs. A. & R. R. R. et al. 

22044—Montgomery Live Stock Exchange vs. A. & W. P. R. R. et al. 

22784—-Bragg, Millsaps & Blackwell, Inc., vs. A. G. S. R. R. et al 

June 26—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Folsom: _ , 
Finance No. 3652—In re excess income of Cambria & Indiana R. BR 

(further hearing). 

June 27—Louisville, Ky.—Examiners Paulson & Mackey: 
23278—R. B. Tyler Co., Inc., vs. La. Sou. Ry. et al. 

June 27—Charleston, W. Va.—Examiners Hanson and Glenn: 

1. & S. 3453—Clay products from Charleston, W. Va., to destina- 
tions on L. & N. R. R. in Ky. 

June 27—Duluth, Minn.—Examiner McCoy: Brie 
1. & S. 3466—Class rates via lake and rail from Buffalo, N. Y. Paul 

Pa., Cleveland, O., and Detroit, Mich., to Duluth, Minn., St 
and Minneapolis, Minn. 

June 27—Harrisburg, Pa.—Commissioner Brainerd 

Armes: 

23235—-Description and loading requirements for common b 
Trunk-Line territory. al 

23026 (and sub. 1)—Brick Mfers.’ Assn. et al. vs. A. C. R. BR et® 

June 27—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
I. 


& S. 3400—Restricted transit arrangements on logs from North, 
transcontinen 


allowances a 
€X1CO also Ry 


and Examine 


rick in 


western and Pacific Coast points to eastbound 
destinations. ° 3 and 

1. & S. 3429—Blackstrap molasses from La. ports to Kans@ 
Oklahoma. 

June 27—Los Angeles, Calif.—Examiner Koebel: a com 
1. & S. 3456 (and first sup. order)—Transcontinental class an ob ¢ 
modity rates between the Pacific coast territory and Penins 

Florida. 
June 28—Norfolk, Va.—Examiners Macomber and Simmons: 
23299—Baker Produce Corp. et al. vs. B. & E. R. R. et al. 
June 30—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Snyder: ‘ile and 
1. & S. 3470—Stoves, ranges and related articles from Belleville 
Phoenix, Ill., to points in W. T. L. territory. 
June 30—Columbus, O.—Examiners Hanson & Glenn: | 
23399 (and Sub. 1)—Western Ohio Ry. & Power Corp. et al. V 
& L. E. R. R. et al. ‘ 
June 30—Greensboro, N. C.—Examiners Macomber and Simmons: 
23338—Fieldale Mills et al. vs. N. & W. Ry. 
23397—-Frank Brenner et al. vs. A. & Y. Ry. et al. 


June 30—Los Angeles, Calif.—Examiner Koebel: 
23046—Roland G. Hill et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 

June 30—Canton, O.—Examiners Weems and. Coyle: Ret 
23353—Union Metal Manufacturing Co. et al. vs. A. & R. R. 





